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Richard DuCane, Eſqʒ 


S1 X, 


HE many Favours I have re- 

ceiv'd from you, ever ſince 
I had the Honour and Happinef of 
being eſteemed" one of your Friends, 
make me take this Opportunity of 
a public Acknowledgment. 


And if this Way of expreſſing my 
Gratitude be not diſagreeable to you, 
who take more Pleaſure in doing 
Good, than in having it known; 
I am under no Apprehenſion, that I 
need make any Apology, for placing 
your Name in a Defence of Chriſti- 
anity: For you are not become ſo 
faſhionable as to be aſhamed of the 

Reli- 


DEDICATION. 
Religion you profeſs, but look upon 
the Knowledge of it as the trueſt 
Learning, and its Practice as the 


| greateſt Accompliſhment. 


Jam, SIR, 


Your Moff Obedient, | 


Obliged, Humble Servant, 


GILBERT BURNET. 


Dr. IBB O T's 


BoyYLEs LECTURES 


FPELD GD. 


You JI. B 
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The true Nor lo of the 


EXERCISE 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 


OR 


FREE-THINKING. 


* 
bk. a 


THEss. v. 21. 
Prove all Things; hold faſt that which is good. 


N proſecuting this Subject, I ſhall obſerve 
the following Method : 

I. To enquire what the Apoſtle here means 
| by proving all Things: To ſtate the true 
| Notion of Private Judgment or Freedom of 
Thought. 

II. To conſider what that Free-thinking is, 
which is falſely ſo called. 

ITE. To prove that Free-thinking, properly ſo 
called, is every Man's Right and Duty. 

IV. To ſhew what Cautions are neceſſary to be 
obſerved in the Uſe of it. 

V. Shew that true Religion is not an Enemy 
to true Free- thinking. 
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VI. Shew the Dangers which Men expoſe 
themſelves to, by indulging that Humour which 
they falſely call Free-thinking. 

I. I ſhall enquire what the Apoſtle here means 
by proving all Wings: To ſtate the true Nation 
of that Private Judgment, or Freedom of 
Thought, which every Man ought to exerciſe in 
religious Matters ; and to ſhow wherein it conſiſts. 

The Apoſtle's Precept is directed to all Perſons ; 
and the Trial, which every Man 1s to make, is 
to be extetided to all Points, both of Doctrine 
and Practice; for the Matters of Religion, of all 
others, ought not to be taken on Truſt; there is 
nothing wherein we are more concern'd to exerciſe 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding, becauſe our 
greateſt Intereſt lies at ſtake ; if through a wilful 
Neglect of uſing our own Judgment, we fall into 
a wrong Way, it may lead us to our eternal Ruin. 
Now when the Apoſtle bids us prove all 
Things, he plainly ſuppoſes, that there is ſome 
Rule in Being, whereby we may judge of what 
is thus propoſed to us. 

This Rule can be no other than Reaſon or Re- 
velation. And even when there is a Revelation, 
we are to judge of its Meanings and Proofs by Reaſon. 

That we think, and that we have not the Li- 
berty to do otherwiſe, is evident; but to think 
on this or that Subject, as long or as attent as we 

leaſe, is alſo in our Power. 

And this Liberty we are enjoined to uſe in re- 
ligious Matters to make them the frequent Sub- 
jet of our Thoughts, and to reaſon with our- 
ſelves about them. 

Without this it is impoſſible for us to know any 
thing, but in Matters of Senſe and Intuition. 

Matters of Senſe are out of the preſent Queſtion. 

And Matters of Intuition, where the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement between two Ideas are 

im- 


Private Fudgment, or Free-thinking. 5 
immediately viſible, without the Intervention of 
others, in Religion are very few. 

So that in religious Matters we ought to exer- 
ciſe our rational Faculties, where the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our Ideas cannot be found out 
without the Help of other immediate Ideas, and 
diſpoſing them in a proper Order, in which the 
Faculty of Reaſoning conſiſts. 

In this Proceeding ſeveral Rules are to be ob- 
ſeryed, without which we cannot think juſtly or 
reely upon any Subject. | 
3 / 5 We pb n.q a ſincere Love of Truth for 
5 its own Sake. . | 

This Love of Truth very few have, as may 
appear more eſpecially in religious Matters, where 
they will not be fatisfied with ſuch Proofs as the 
Nature of the Thing is capable of, and make 
thoſe Objections they would be aſhamed of in 
other Cafes. Indeed the Evidence which we 
7 have for the Truth of any thing is always to be 
the Meaſure of our Aſſent; and whoever goes 
beyond this Meaſure, does not ſo much believe 
any thing to be true, becauſe it is ſo, as becauſe 
he is willing to have it ſo. But as our Aſſent is 
not to riſe higher than the Proofs, ſo neither 
ought it to fall lower. And therefore whenever 
any thing has all the Proofs of its being true, 
which it could have, were it actually true, we 
ought to give it our Aſſent; and if we do not, 
we have not a general Love for Truth, but are 
prejudieed; and then our Enquiries will be cool or 
partial, and our Examinations will be made with 
little Care. To avoid which Inconveniences we 
ſhould learn to love Truth for itſelf. 

We ſhould confider that *tis what we were made 
to diſcover and entertain; that it perfects our Na- 
ture, and *till we are biaſs'd by ſome inordinate 
Paſſion, *tis the moſt grateful Thing to the Mind, 
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Me ſhould make it our Buſineſs to renew this- 


Love for Truth, and never to depart from it. 
2. If we be thus in Love with Truth, our 


Fears will neyer hinder us in our Enquiries after 


it ; for nothing can follow from Truth but Truth, 
and the more we ſhall have of it, we ſhall be the 
better able to diſcern and purſue our true Intereſt. 

Let us therefore never decline this Trial, nor 
dread any Conſequences of any Truth, but puſh 
it as far as it will go. 

As Things will not comply with our Opinions, 

our Opinions ſhould comply with them. 

For great is Truth. Tho? ſhe is not always 

welcome, *tis always wiſe to hearken to her, be- 


cauſe ſhe is faithful and impartial in her Counſels, 


and will give us Warning that we my take Care 
to prevent our Danger. 

We often build upon a falſe F oundation, we 
receive many Things for true without examining 

them ; and then we dare not examine them, for 
fear we ſhould find our Miſtake ; but this is pre- 
poſterous. We ſhould receive nothing for Truth 
but what we have found to be ſo; or if we have 
taken Things for true, without examining them, 
this ſhould not make us afraid to ſearch into them 
afterwards ; becauſe Things will be juſt what they 
are, and we ſhall find them ſo, however we may 
think of them at preſent ; and. tho? we may re- 
ceive Miſchief from Error, we cannot be hurt by 
Truth. 

3. This being the Caſe of Truth, we muſt ex- 
amine into 1t with the utmoſt Sincerity and Impar- 
tiality; we muſt diveſt ourſelves of Prejudice; 
we mult lay aſide all receiv*d Hypotheſes, and Opi- 


nions, and Paſſions ; we muſt not wiſh one Side 


ſhould be more true than the other, but only that 
we might find on which Side Truth lies, and 
have no other Ends in View but that, 

And 


Private Judgment, or Free- thinking. 7 
And in our Enquiries after Truth, we ſhould 
proceed upon Principles of Reaſon, coolly and 
fairly debate the Matter, and 7 all the Proofs 
the Weight they are capable of, and deal with all 
the Objections in the ſame Manner. 

We ſhould have no Regard to Party or Paſſion; 
not regard Men but Truth ; we ſhould not rail, 
but reaſon 5 and when our Arguments are at an 
End we ſhould ſubmit. 

4. In trying religious Matters, we ſhould make 
uſe of all the Helps God has given us. 

If we enjoy the Benefit of Revelation, and the 
Queſtion be concerning a Truth contain'd in any 
particular Place of Scripture; or whether the 
Collection of thoſe Truths propoſed to us for di- 
vine Truths be contained in Scripture, we are not 
to think ourſelves obliged to interpret Scripture 
according to what ſome Men call the Analogy of 
Faith, which is only their own particular Syſtem 
of Chriſtian Doctrines: 

Nor are we to imagine that our own natural 
Reaſon, without other Helps, will find out the 
true Senſe of Scripture. No, we muſt make uſe 
of other Helps, ſuch as the Languages the Scrip- 
tures were wrote in, the Idioms thereof ; and of 
every particular Writer, the Manners, and 
Cuſtoms, and Opinions of thoſe People they 
were writ to, Theſe are neceſſary Helps to a 
right Underſtanding of Scripture ; and without 
theſe whoever pretends to underſtand and criticiſe 
upon the Scriptures is a Fool. Where Men have 
no other Guide but Reaſon, they muſt make the 
beſt Uſe of it, and free themſelves from what- 
ever might hinder it from exerting its Force. 
And whatever appears upon a due Examination 
of their rational Faculties to be true, they muſt 
believe ;, and whatever appears fitteſt to be done, 
they are bound to practiſe. 
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5. The laſt Thing neceſſary in our Enquiries 
after Truth, is a firm Reſolution to embrace it; 
whenever it is found, and to be governed by it. 

If this is not our Deſign, our Enquiries will 
want that Sincerity and Induſtry which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to find out Truth. 

There are ſome Truths that ſerve only for 
Amuſement ; but the Truths I am now ſpeaking 
of muſt influence our Practice, and if we are not 
reſolved to be governed by them, we ſhall never 
be defirous to know them. Any religious Truth 
will make us uneaſy as long as we hold it in Un- 
righteouſneſs; and this will make us ſhun the 
Knowledge of it, or endeavour to be of a con- 
trary Opinion. 

The Conſequence of our Unwillingneſs to obey 
the Truth will be, that we ſhall require ſtricter 
Proofs of the Truth than are poſſible to be had, 
which will lead us to Scepticiſm, and ſo to Infi- 
delity. 

The Apoſtle ſuppoſes, and all Men generally 
agree, that there is Trath and Falſhood, Right 
and Wrong, Good and Evil. Now that which 
after our beſt Enquiries appears to us to be the 
Right and Good, we are to ſubmit to it, and to 
be govern'd by it. 

This may ſuffice for the firſt Thing propoſed, 
dix. to inquire what is meant by proving all 
Things, I proceed, 

II. To conſider what that Free-thinking is, 
which is falſely / called. 

The E Free thinking differs widely from 
what is properly ſo called, viz. from fair Exa- 
mination and juſt Reaſoning. 

And as a Man 1s never the more a Free-dvent, 
becauſe he can break looſe from the Conduct of 
Reaſon, ſo no Man is ever the more a Free- 


Thinker, 
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Thinker, becauſe in thinking he is under no Rule 
and Order. 

As *tis no Reſtraint, but the true Uſe of our 
Liberty to determine our Choice by wiſe Motives 
ſo it is no Reſtraint of our Freedom of think- 
ing to think juſtly, and not to deny and affirm 
any thing at Pleaſure. 

ut the preſent Freedom which ſome have uſed 
in their Thoughts and Writings is not Freedom, 
but a Licentiouſneſs of Thought ; *tis babbling 
and prating againſt Religion with malicious Words, 
more than making any ſober Enquiries about it. 
*Tis an unaccountable Medley of Humour and 
Fancy, Mirth and Malice; it conſiſts in Boldneſs 
and Preſumption, and is full of Prejudices and 
Miſtakes. | 

This ſeems to be the Free-thinking ſo much 
boaſted of, and this I will make good by ſeveral 
undeniable Inſtances, 

But becauſe the great Defe# of the prefent 
Free-Thinkers is a Neglect of the proper Rules of 
true Free-thinking and fair Examination, and be- 
cauſe I have laid down ſome of theſe Rules, I 
ſhall now apply them to the preſent Free-thinking 
in order to lay open the Falſene/s of it. The firſt 
of theſe Rules was this, That every one who ſe- 
riouſly ſets upon the Search of Truth, ought to 
prepare his Mind with a Love of Truth for its 
own Sake, | ABS 

Whether we thus love Truth, we may know, 
by our entertaining, or not entertaining, any Pro- 
poſition with greater or leſs Aſſurance than the 
Proofs it 1s built upon will warrant. 22 

The Strength of the Proofs of any Propoſition 
is always to be the Meaſure of our Aſſent to it. 

And therefore if our preſent Free-Thinkers do 
either refuſe to give that Credit to ſome Things, 
which the Proofs they are built upon will war- 

rant 3 
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rant; or give it to others, which have leſs Evi- 
dence, they have not a Love for Truth. 5 
And this will lead me to examine ſome of their 
chief Arguments. | 
Now ſuppoſe there was a Queſtion ftarted, 
whether God did afford Men any other Light 
than that of Nature, any other Means of coming 
to the Knowledge of the Truth than their own 
Reaſon? Let us think freely upon it, and try 
which Way we can determine it. 
Here, I preſume, no Free-Thinker will affirm 
that God has tied up his Hands from affording us 
the Light of Revelation, in thoſe Things which 
we could not otherwiſe know ; he cannot deny the 
Poſſibility of it. But it is not only poſſible, but 
highly probable, as I ſhall ſhow hereafter. 
Therefore if God may reveal his Will to any 
one, he certainly can impower that Perſon to 
communicate it to others, and enable him to do 
ſuch wonderful Things, as are ſufficient to con- 
vince Men that what he delivers is from God. 
This being the Caſe it is by no Means juſt 
Reaſoning to infer that hecauſe there have been 
falſe Pretences to Revelation, that therefore there 
is no ſuch Thing; on the contrary, if any Ar- 
ment can be drawn from hence it is this, viz. 
cauſe there have been many Pretences to Reve- 
lation, that therefore this is a Proof of the Rea- 
lity of the Thing. 
How then ſhall we know the Pretence from 


the Reality ? I anſwer, by ſome external Sign; 


becauſe, without this, the Revelation would 
never convince others, or be. ſatisfactory to whom 
it was reveaPd. Accordingly we find that God 
obſerv'd this Method in Scripture, with thoſe who 
were {ent with Revelations from him to other People. 
Thus we read of 74oes, Exod. iii. that he ſaw 
the Buſh burn without conſuming, and heard a 
| Voice 
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Voice out of it. Which Miracle, tho* ſufficient 
to ſatisfy him, yet he could not look upon it as 
ſufficient to authorize him to go upon that Meſ- 
fage, till God, by turning his Rod into a Serpent, 
aſſured him thereby of a Power to ſatisfy his 
Miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated before them. 

From the Conſideration of the Poſſibility of a 
divine Revelation in general, let us, in particu- 
lar, examine whether the Chriſtian Religion is 
founded on divine Revelation, How ſhall we 
be reſolved in this important Point ? The Way ta 
do this, a Free-Thinker tells us, is to renounce all 
Guides, and to think freely for ourſelves about 
this Matter “. 

But if by Free-thinking be meant bare Reaſon, 
and metaphyſical Speculations, *tis impoſſible for us 
this Way to come to any Certainty in this preſent 
Caſe; for Revelation in general, and that which 
Chriſtianity | is founded upon, does reſolve itſelf 
into plain Matter of Fa& : Whence the Evidence 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation can be 
only a moral Evidence, ariſing from ancient Teſti- 
monies and authentick Hiſtory of plain Matter of 
Fact. | 

So that if I ſhould propoſe to inform myſelf 
whether the Chriſtian Revelation be true, I muft 
enquire whether the Hiftory of the Goſpel be 
true; for if that be true, the Chriſtian Revelation 
is ſo too. 

Now 'tis impoſlible to determine this in our 
Thoughts only, we muſt take in the Witneſs of 
others, who lived at, or near thoſe Times; and 
examine all the Evidences and Monuments of Au- 
tiquity relating to theſe Facts. 

And whoever takes this Pains, will find the 
Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſtands upon a firmer Bot- 
tom than any other Hiſtory. I 


See Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, pag. 24- 
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And therefore whoever rejects the Hiſtory of 
the Goſpel, and yet gives Credit to other Hiſto- 
ries, Movers groſs Partiality. 

But if the Facts recorded in the Goſpel be true, 
then Chriſtianity is founded on divine Revelation; 
then our Saviour had Authority from God to declare 
his Will; then he had Power to commiſſion others 
to teach in his Name, and tranſmit his Doctrines 
to Poſterity; then he did aſſiſt them to do this 
with Certainty; and then we may ſuppoſe theſe 
Writings freer from Effects of human Weakneſs. 

The Free-Thinkers pretend to own the divine 
Authority of theſe Books in ſome Reſpects, and 
yet take away the Authority of them again, by 
levelling them with pretended Scriptures ; but I 
ſhall vindicate the divine Authority of theſe 
Books, which we receive and believe to be the 
Word of God. 

In aſſerting the Authority of theſe Books, I 
ſhall, | 

1. Confider the Matter contained in theſe 
Books. And, 

2. The Books themſelves. 

The Authority of theſe Books, is that peculiar 
Right they have to be received and regarded by 
us as true. 

The immediate Foundation of which Authority 
is this, that they have God for their Author; 
whoſe Veracity demands to be credited in what it 
fays or foretels ; whoſe Power commands Obe- 
dience, and whoſe immutable Fidelity and Juſtice 
exacts Belief in what is promiſed or threatned. 

The remote Foundation of this Authority is 
the Matter contained in theſe Books, which 
proves them to be from God. 

Now the Contents of theſe Books may be 
ranked under three Heads, 


1. There 
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1. There are ſome Things which Man could 
never have thought on. 

2. There are other Things, which tho? not 
beyond the Reach of human Parts or Induſtry, 

et cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Men, 
— no Reaſon can be aſſigned why Men ſhould 
invent ſuch Things ; but on the contrary, there 
is good Reaſon why they ſhould not invent them. 

3. There are other Things, which tho* Men 
could invent, yet ey would not believe they 
ſhould ever come to 

1. Under the firſt Had „I reckon all the Mira- 
cles and Predictions 2 our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles. 

2. Under the ſecond Head, I rank the Precepts 
of Chriſtianity as they are laid down in the New 
Teſtament ; where, 1ſt, we may canſider the 
Things themſelves, or Actions which are enjoined 
us; many of which, according to Man's Judg- 
ment, are ridiculous as believing in Chriſt cruci- 
fied; or, they are contrary to the common Affec- 
tions of human Nature, as Mortification, and 
loving our Enemies, and parting with Life for 
the Sake of Chriſt or our Brethren : Or, 2d4ly, we 
may conſider the Perſons themſelves, who are 
enjoin'd theſe Precepts, who are all Mankind. 
Or, 3dly, the Manner wherein theſe Duties are to 
be perform'd, which is with all our Heart, and 
with a good Conſcience, and faith unfeigned. 

Be Under the third Head, I place the Rewards 

Puniſhments propoſed to us in theſe Books, 
which relate to another Life. 

Now ſuch Things as theſe muſt have God for 
their Author. 

For what Man would perſuade himſelf, or at- 
tempt to perſuade others, that a Virgin ſhould have 
a Son: that this Perſon ſhould perform Miracles of 
4 Kinds, and enable others to do the like. Such 
| Things 
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Things as theſe would paſs all Belief, if the Re · 


velation of them was not ſupported by undenia- 


ble Examples. 

Again, What Man would enjoin, if he could, 
ſuch a Religion as commands Things ungrateful 
to Fleſh and Blood, and contrary to the common 
Senſe of Mankind, and which, whether we per- 
form them fincerely or no, *tis impoſſible to tell. 

This Religion cannot be of human Invention, 
For Men would never deal fo ſeverely by them- 
ſelves, as to lay themſelves under ſuch ſtrict 
Laws: Nor could any Man be fo fooliſh as to 
think he could ſucceed in an Attempt to impoſe 
ſuch Laws upon others : Or ſo arrogant and con- 
ceited as to imagine he could oblige Mens Con- 
ſciences, by a feigned Authority of theſe Pre- 
cepts; much leſs could he encourage Men to un- 
dergo the Hardſhips of obeying theſe Precepts, 
by propoſing ſuch a Reward as is plainly be- 

ond the Deſert of the beſt of Men, and ſo far 
beyond our Thoughts, and Reach, that we can 
never hope to attain it, unleſs it was reveaPd by 
him, who is able to perform it. 

Nor can it be looked upon to be a diabolical 
Invention. For that Spirit is too wiſe to invent 
a Religion, ſuch as the Chriſtian Religion is, ſo 
contrary to his Nature, and ſo deſtructive of his 
Kingdom. | 

If it be objected here, that this would be the 
Caſe, if theſe Promiſes were true, and theſe Pre- 
cepts were given with a Deſign to be practiſed; I 
anſwer, *tis no Matter whether the Promiſes are 
true, if they make Men endeavour to obey theſe 
Precepts, which they certainly do. So that the 
Devil, by framing ſuch a Religion as this, would 
even againft his Will be the Occaſion of pro- 
moting Piety, which would be to deſtroy his own 
Kingdom. 1 
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If it be replied, That he knew the P to 
be fo difficult, that Men would deſpair of ful- 
filling them, and therefore never attempt it, and 
ſo come over to his Kingdom; I er, that 
he knew the Promiſes to be ſuch as to enable 
them to overcome theſe Difficulties. The Hopes 
of eternal Happineſs would ſoon enable us to un- 
dergo all the Miferies of this Life. But if it 
be ſaid, that theſe Hopes are groundleſs ; then, 
I fay, that it was abſurd to make theſe Promiſes. 
But why ſhould theſe Promiſes be thought incre- 
dible ? As they are propoſed in theſe Books, they 


are worthy of all Acceptation, For theſe Books 


give us an Example of the Certainty of the 
Things promiſed in our Saviour's Reſurrection 
from the Dead. And we cannot ſuppoſe this 
was done by the Devil, the more effectually to 
excite Men to the Practice of Righteouſneſs. 

I conclude, therefore, that the Subje& Matter 
of theſe Books prove them to be of divine Au- 
thority, fince neither Men, nor Devils, could be 
the original Authors of them. 

But when they are aſcribed to God, they ap- 
3 highly worthy of God; who by his infinite 

ower can eaſily perform all thoſe Miracles re- 
lated in the Goſpels ; and by his ſupreme Autho- 
rity can enjoin ſuch Things as are ungrateful to 
our corrupt Nature, and try our Obedience, His 
Holineſs would prompt him to give us pure 
Rules ; and his being a Diſcerner of our Thoughts, 
gives him a Right to require the Obedience of 
the Heart. And *tis ſuitable to h's divine Ma- 
jeſty, and infinite Goodneſs, to promiſe a Reward 
that exceeds our beſt Performances. I proceed 
now from the Matter, 

2. To conſider the Books themſelves. 

And, if I can ſhow, that there is no Reaſon 
to doubt of the Authority of theſe, it will fol- 


low, 
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low, that they ought to be received for the ge- 
nuine Records of the Chriſtian Religion. 

Now the principal Reaſons Men have to doubt 
of the Authority of any Book, are ſuch as theſe. 

1. That the Writer is a Man of no Credit. 

2. That we cannot know certainly who th 
Writer was. | 

3. That it is to be ſuſpected, that the Book 
has been corrupted. 

4. That upon other Accounts the Book was 
not to be credited, 

1. Then, One Reaſon to induce us to doubt 
of the Authority of any Book, is, that the 
Writer is not to be credited. 

But this cannot be alledged againſt the Writers 
of the New Teſtament. 

For either theſe Books were wrote by thoſe, 
whoſe Names they bear, or by others. 

If by others, it is to be ſhewn, who they 
were, that we may ſee whether they be Perſons 
fit to be credited. For if it be faid, it is ſufficient 
to overthrow that Authority of the New Teſta- 
ment, that it cannot be proved that the Books 
were wrote by thoſe whoſe Names they bear: I 
anſwer, that this does not affect the Truth of the 


Relation. It is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Credit of 


the Baoks themſelves, that they were wrote by 
Perſons who liv'd at, or near the Time and Place 
where the Things were tranſacted ; that their Re- 
lations were confirmed by contemporary Writers, 
and not contradicted by the bittereſt Enemies of 
Chriſtianity. All which is true of the Writers of 
the New Teſtament, whoever they were. 

At preſent, therefore, let us fuppoſe, for Ar- 
gument's Sake, that the reputed are the real 
Writers of theſe Books; and let us examine, 
whether there be any Ground to ſuſpe& them, 
either of Ignorance or Infidelity. g 

t. 
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* ſtant Followers of Chriſt, ſo that they could not 
we | be ignorant of what they wrote about, | 
G St. Mark, and St. Luke, who likewiſe wrote 
tze Hiſtory of Chriſt's Life, lived at the ſame 
he © Time, and at the ſame Place with our Saviour. 


kk by was miraculouſly called to be an Apoſtle, and 
was afterwards a Diſciple of St. Peter, who was 
preſent when Chriſt worked his Miracles. Nay, 


4 St. Mark may be ſuppoſed to have wrote nothing 
bt but what was in a Manner dictated by St. Peter. 
= St. Luke received from St. Paul every Thing 
that could give him a perfect Knowledge of the 
5 Hliſtory he wrote. And the greateſt Part of 


the Actions mentioned in the A#s of the Apoſ- 
tles, which he alſo compiled, he was preſent at; 
: and might be informed of the reſt by St. Paul; 
ſo that he could not be ignorant of what he wrote. 


4 Next to the Goſpels, and the As of the A- 
\t poſtles, the Epiſtles of St. Paul make the moſt 
U conſiderable Part of the New Teſtament. The 
5 Doctrinal Part of which can never be queſtioned, 
1 upon Account of his natural Abilities, and his 
4 miraculous Call to be an Apoſtle. What was 
f Z Hiſtorical, we have obſerved he could not be 15 
q norant of; and the prophetical: Part may ju 
4 be ſuppoſed equally known to him, who was fo 
1 near to our Saviour, and who could not pretend 
| j to know thoſe future Events which were never 
13 diſcovered to him. 10 
K q Beſides St. Paul, St. James, Peter, John, and 
f Jude, wrote Epiſtles, who, as they were Chriſt's 
: ? Diſciples, could not be ignorant of what they 
] J wrote, i 4. 
; The Book of the Revelations, which were 
diſcover'd to the Author in a Viſion, is of the 


ſame Authority with the reſt; becauſe whoever 


St. Matthew, and St. John, were both con- 


St. Mark was a Companion of St. Paul, who 


en 


| 
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was the Author, he tells us when and where the 
Viſion befel him, ſo that he muſt know he had 
ſuch a Viſion, and what the Viſion was. 

If, therefore, the ſeveral Books were wrote by 
thoſe whoſe Names they bear, we cannot doubt 
of their Knowledge of what they deliver'd. 

Let us, in the next Place, ſee whether they 
were unfaithful in their Relations. And here, 

rhaps, ſome will ſuſpe& that they deviated from 

ruth, in order to make their Story good. 

But when we conſider, that theſe Writers were 
not only Chriſtians, but conſtant Companions of 
Chriſt, there is no Room for this Suſpicion, ſince 
we know how ſtrictly Chriſt, and his Religion, 
commanded every Man to ſpeak Truth. _ 

And, therefore, it will add much to the Au- 
thority of theſe Books, if it appears, that they 
were wrote by thoſe, whoſe Names they bear, 
or by any other Perſons in the ſame Circumſtances. 

They were no otherwiſe concern'd in the Things 


they related, than as they valued Chrift ; and 


therefore it was inconſiſtent with their Defign to 
impoſe upon the World. 

So that if we confider the Qualifications of 
theſe Writers, there is no Ground to ſuſpect ei- 
ther that they knew not the Truth, or have not 
faithfully related it. 

As to the different and contradictory Accounts 
which theſe Books are ſuppoſed to contain, 
there are many Things that ſeem to differ, tho? 
they really do not ſo; and whenever this hap- 
pens, *tis in Things of little Moment. So that 
this Difference is a Proof of the Truth of what 
they wrote, that there was no Fraud; no con- 
ſulting together to deceive z and that it was only 
Truth that produced this Agreement in their 
Hiſtory, tho' ſome of them retaining Circum- 
ſtances the other forgot, might differ "in others 


in their Account of the ſame Things. "0 - 
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In the doctrinal Part of theſe Books, there is 
ſuch a Harmony as advances the Credit of theſe 
Books above any other that delivers the Doc- 
trines of any particular Sect. 

As for Things that are in themſelves abſurd; 
there are none ſuch in the New Teſtament, and 
where-ever any ſeem ſo; they are in ſuch ſmall 
Matters, as cannot weaken the Credit of the Book. 

We cannot doubt, for the Reaſons alledged, 
but that the Doctrines of Chriſtianity are truly 
deliver'd to us in the Books of the New Teſtament: 

2. I proceed to conſider the ſecond Ground of 


doubting of the Authority of any Book, viz. 


our not knowing the true Writer of that Book. 
For if it be objected by thoſe who in other Re- 
ſpects own the Truth of Chriſtianity, that if it 


appears not who wrote theſe Books, we have no 


Reaſon to believe either the doctrinal, or hiſtorical 
Parts of them. The Credit of any hiſtorical 
Book depending upon our knowing who the Au- 
thor was, whether he was acquainted with the 
Facts, and would not falſify them; and that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Doctrine he 
pretends to deliver; but without knowing the 
Author, we cannot know this. 
In anſwer to this, I obſerve, there are two 
Things taken for granted, neither of which are 
true. One is, That we don't know any Thing of 
the Writers of the New Teſtament. The other 
is, That where we don't know the Writer of any 
Book, we cannot ground our Belief either of the 
dofrinal or hiſtorical Part of that Book. 

1. That we know nothing of the Writers of 
the New Teſtament. 
_ IT anſwer, that if we know who was the 
Writer of any antient Book, we know who 
were the Writers of the New Ti eftament : ; and if 
Nobody doubts of the Author of any antient 

C 2 Book; 
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Book, to whom it has conſtantly been aſcribed ; 
we ought not to doubt of the Authors of 
New Teſtament for the ſame Reaſon. . 

But we have leſs Reaſon to doubt of the Au- 
thors of the New Teſtament, than of the Author 
of any other antient Book. For fince our Know- 
ledge of the Author of any antient Book, de- 
pends more upon the Teſtimony of thoſe who 
lived when that Book was wrote; and the Agree- 
ment of learned Men, in that Point, than any 
other; what Book, ſo antient as the New Teſta- 
ment, has ſo many Teſtimonies of this Kind ? 

Euſebius ſays, that for above two hundred 
and fifty Years, there was no Doubt who were 
the Authors of the ſeveral Books of the New 
Teſtament, excepting that to the Hebrews, the firſt 
Epiſtle of St. Peter, and the firſt of St. Zohn; 
and Tuſtin Martyr, Irenæus, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus aſſert the ſame. 

After theſe ſucceeded a great Number of wiſe 
Men, who all agreed in the Authors of theſe 
Books. 

If it be objected, that we may juſtly queſtion 
who were the Authors of the Epiſtle of St. 
James; the ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond and 
third of St. Jobn; that of St. Jude, and the 
Book of the Revelations. I anſwer, tho? it has 
been doubted who were the Authors of theſe 
Books by ſome, they were upon Enquiry fatisfied 
about their Authors ; and therefore there is now 
as much, if not more Credit due to them, than 
to thoſe that had never been queſtioned, becauſe 
they have had ſtricter Examination. 

But, 2. Tho' we were ignorant of the true 
Author of any Book, it does not follow from 
hence, that the Book is of no Authority, either 
in Point of Hiſtory, or Doctrine, or of leſs Au- 
thority than it would be, if we knew the —_ 

or 
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For if the Fa#s, which it relates, be confirm- 
ed by contemporary Writers, and its Doctrines 
be atteſted for the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, by 
other Chriſtian Writers of the ſame, or the ſuc- 
ceeding Age; if the Books are conſtantly appeal- 
ed to, this is enough to eſtabliſh their Credit, 
without knowing their Authors. And this is 
the Caſe of the Books of the New Teſtament ; 
they were looked 78 as containing true and 
genuine Accounts of Chriſtianity, and always ap- 
pealed to as ſuch. 

3. Another Ground of doubting of the Au- 
thority of any Book, is, when it appears, or 
when there is juſt Grounds to ſuſpect it corrupted. 

Now this Depravation muſt be either in Part, 
or univerſal. If this Depravation be only of 
Part of the Hiftory and Doctrine of the New 
Teſtament, this would quickly appear from the 
Diſagreement of theſe Parts with others. But 
the perfect Harmony of the ſeveral Writers of 
the New Teſtament will highly advance the Au- 
thority of the Book. 

That the ravation ſhould be univerſal, is 
inconſiſtent with what has been already proved, 
that the ſeveral Books were wrote by thoſe whoſe ' 
Names they bear. 

4. The fourth Ground of doubting of the 
Authority of any Book, is, that upon other 
Accounts there are good Reaſons why the Books 
ſhould not be credited. 

But no ſuch Reaſons can be produced; for the 
Books of the New Teſtament have had the Ap- 
probation of wiſe and good Men, from the firſt 
Ages to the preſent Times; and therefore there 
can be no Grounds for doubting 

But ſince there are Objedtions inſt the Books, 
it will be proper, in the next þ to anſwer 


thoſe Objections. 
C3 And 
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And here we are told, that the preſent Samari- 
tan Rabbies receive the five Books of Moſes (the 
Copy whereof is different from ours) as their en- 
tire Scripture , which is very true, and their 
Schiſm, and idolatrous Worſhip, may be aſſign'd 
as the Reaſon of it *. 

This Pentateuch they received from the Fews, 
and had they made any great Alteration in it, the 
Fews would have laid it to their Charge, which 
we do not find they did. : 

And it appears from the Collation of the Book 
itſelf, with the Hebrew, that it has little or no 
Difference. 

There are, indeed, ſome Variations, and ſome 
wilful Corruptions in it, as that in particular about 
Mount Gerizim : But there is no Foundation in 
the Difference there is between the Samaritan and 
the Hebrew, to infinuate they are not the ſame 
Books; and that conſequently it cannot be known, 
whether they are not both equally falſe. 

Some of the moſt material Corruptions of the 
Samaritans Pentateuch ſeem to have been occa- 
fioned by their Controverſies with the Jeu. But 
the ſmall Variation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
from the Hebrew for above: 2000 Years, whilſt 
theſe Nations were Enemies, is a moſt convincing 
Proof, that the Zewi/h Bibles have been preſerved 
with great Exactnels. | 

To proceed to what is next objected ---- We 
are told, that the Rabbies receive for Scripture the 
twenty-four Books of the Old Teſtament ; and 
that to theſe the Prieſts of the Roman Church, 
and the Proteſtants add all the New; but the 
Church of Rome receives the Apocrypha, which 
all Proteſtant Churches reje&t, but the Church 
of England, which pays ſome Regard to them. 

But I will ſhew, that thoſe Controverſies, 

Which 
* Vide Proleg. II. in Bibl. Polyglott. Sect. g. 
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which are among Chriſtians, are no juſt Objection 
againſt Chriſtianity itſelf. 

Are we, becauſe there are ſome Difficulties in 
determining the Number of the Seripture Books, 
ſome rejecting thoſe as ſpurious, which others re- 
ceive as genuine, to reject all, and conclude that 
there is no Book at all which has any juſt Pre- 
tence to divine Authority ? 

This ſeems to be the Drift of theſe Men; 
and yet it was never looked upon as any Ar- 
gument, that no Books were wrote by thoſe, 
whoſe. Names they bear, becauſe ſome has been 
falſely aſcribed to them. 

But, ſuppoſing theſe Matters were more un- 
certain, the Truth of Chriſtianity does not de- 
pend upon the Time when theſe Books were for- 
mally put into one Body, and univerſally re- 
ceiv'd; but upon the Facts related in thoſe 
Books, which, if true, as we have proved, Chriſ- 
tianity is eſtabliſhed, and true. And the Goſ- 
pels, and St. Paul's Epiſtles, which give us a full 
View of Chriſtianity, were received from the 
Beginning. | 

But, ſuppoſing we are agreed about what Books 
are to be received for Scripture z yet we differ, it 
ſeems, about the Authority of Scripture, and 
the Degrees of Inſpiration with which theſe Books 
are penn'd. So that we know not what Credit, 
or whether any 1s due. | 

Now, I cannot ſee, that the Truth of Chriſti- 
anity will ſuffer, if we allow no more than this, 
that the Authors of the Books were Men of 
Honeſty and common Abilities. For why might 
they not tranſmit down the Life and Doctrine of 
Chriſt, whom they conſtantly follow'd, and ſaw 


all his Works, as well as other Hiſtorians, what 
they relate. There was nothing they could pro- 


pole to themſelves by falſifying their Accounts; 
"$f" "ES > and, 
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and, if they had attempted it, they would have 
been diſcovered, fince the Things were then 
publickly known. | vo. 99 gh. 

Their Writings have all the Marks of Sincerity 
that can be deſired ; and, if we give Credit to 
any Hiſtory, we cannot deny it to the Goſpel ; 
and, if the Hiſtory of the Goſpel be true, the 
Chriſtian Religion is founded on divine Reve- 
lation, and demands our Aſſent, as coming from 
God. WE 5 

But admitting the Scriptures are of undoubt- 
ed Authority; How ſhall we know that they 
are not. alter'd from what they were when they 
were firſt written? | 

Several Doubts are raiſed upon this Head. 

We are told of a Deſign in the fixth Century 
of Anaſtaſius the Emperor, of making a general 
Alteration of the four Goſpels. This 1s record- 
ed by Victor Tununenſis, who lived at that Time. 
His Words are ----- at Conſtantinople in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Meſſalla, at the Command of the Em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, the Holy Goſpels, as written by 
plain, unartful Evangeliſts, are corrected, — 


amended. 


In anſwer to this Objection, J obſerve, 

1. That the Truth of this Hiſtory reſts upon 
the ſole Credit of one Author. For J/idorus 
Hiſpalenſis, in his Chronicon, has only tranſcribed 
Vittor's Words, | 
2. It does not appear, from Victor's Words, 
that it was any Thing elſe than a Deſign of new 

ubliſhing the Goſpels in a more pure and polite 

anguage : And this might be done without any 
Detriment to the Goſpel, the Originals of which 
might remain in their native Plainneſs. Of this 
Nature are the Verſions and Paraphraſes made on 
the New Teſtament, and are of great Uſe for the 
underſtanding the Text. way 
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3. Whatever this Deſign upon the Goſpels 

it does not appear it was put in Execution. 
For if it had been publiſhed, it would have ſet 
the Eaſt in a Flame, as much leſs Matters fre- 
quently did, and endanger'd the Emperor himſelf. 
4. Had this been a Deſign to corrupt the Pu- 
rity of the Goſpel, the Hiſtorians of that Time, 
who are fo particular in deſcribing the other Vil- 
lanies of Anaſtaſius, would have left this upon 
Record, as a ſtanding Monument of his Infamy. 
But no Mention 1s made of this by them. 

5. Beſides the Silence of Hiſtory, we have 
another more convincing Argument, that no ſuch 
Goſpel did ever appear. For the Greek and La- 
tin Writers before Anaſtaſius's Time are full of 
Citations out of the New Teſtament, and yet their 
Citations agree with the preſent MSS. which is a 
Demonſtration that the whole New Teſtament has 
continued the fame, ſince Auaſtaſiuss Time, as 


before. | 


The ſame appears from the entire Commenta- 
ries, and Verſions which were made of the New 
Teſtament before Anaſtaſius's Time, which all a- 
gree with the preſent Copies. 
Laſtly, The Goſpels do not appear like a Book . 
mended, and poliſhed by a Scholar ; the Style is 
plain, and ſimple, and unaffected : There is no 
Rhetoric in it, but the Narration is carried on 
in the moſt common and vulgar Expreflions. 
The Writers profeſs only to deliver plain Matters 
of Facts, and this ought to confirm our Belief 
of the Truth of them. 

And thus I have fully confuted this pretended 
Alteration of the Goſpels under Anaſta/rus. 

But this is no new Device of the Enemies of 
Chriſtianity, to charge the Scriptures with being 
forged, when they had no other Way to con- 


Thus 
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Thus Porphyry, when he was preſſed with 
ſome of Daniel's Prophecies, as undeniable Proofs 
of the prophetic Spirit in the holy Writers, pre- 
tends they were forged by ſome Jew after the 
Times of Alexander and Antiochus, But he of- 
fers no Proof; and Toſephus ſays, that the Jews 
received no Writing into their Canon, that was 
compoſed after the finiſhing of the ſecond Temple. 

Which therefore is to be believed? Foſephus, 
who ſpeaks of his own Knowledge, or Por- 
2hyry, who was a Stranger to the Zewiſh Books? 

Iis impoſſible to prove any Fact if a bare, 
poſitive Alteration, or an obſcure Paſſage ſhall be 
allowed to out-weigh the Records of a Nation, 
and the Authority of the beſt Hiſtorians. 

This is the true State of the Caſe, and all the 
Force of ſuch Arguments as theſe ; and whether 
this be Free-thinking and fair Examination, or 
falſe Reaſoning and Thinking with Prejudice, I 
leave to any one to judge. 

There 1s, therefore, no Reaſon from any Thing 
which has as yet been urged, why we ſhould 
look upon the Goſpel as a U deviſed 
Table. 

But further, tho' the Goſpel he not totally al- 
ter'd, yet it is ſaid, that it has been corrupted, 
and ſuffer'd more from various Readings than 
any other Book. 

But whoever. conſiders this cloſely, will find, 

that no Author has ſuffer'd ſo little. 
I might argue, that ſince God deſigned it for a 
Rule of Life, his Goodneſs would not ſuffer it 
to be corrupted in any eſſential Points, wherein 
the Salvation of Men was concerned. 

This general Argument ought to ſatisfy any 
reaſonable Perſon, that the Alterations and various 
Readings do none of them affect the main De- 
ſign of theſe Writings, which was to convey 
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down to us the true Religion. The Compilers of 
theſe Writings were divine Perſons, endued with 
miraculous Gifts, or directed by ſuch. _ 

And tho? there is no Occafion to ſuppoſe the 
Writers inſpired in every Thought and Word, 
yet *tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe they were hindred 
from falling into any groſs Errors; and that they 
were kept from omitting any neceſſary Point 
which our Saviour taught them, and from adding 
any Thing as neceſſary which he did not make 
ſo: And that they did not pervert his Mean- 
ing, but deliver'd it in their Writings the ſame 
which he taught. 

In like Manner, tho' there be no Occaſion to 
ſuppoſe that God ſhould work a Miracle to pre- 
ſerve their Writings from all Manner of Change, 
yet we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if a parti- 
cular Providence was neceſſary to preſerve them 
from any material Corruption, they have been 
providentially ſo preſerved : And if this be ad- 
mitted, which cannot be faid of any other Writ- 
ings, the Scriptures have ſuffer'd leſs than other 
Writings. 


But let us, for the preſent, put the Scriptures 


upon the ſame Foot with other Writings, and, I 


doubt not but they will appear freer from Cor- 
ruptions than them. 

The Argument that is brought to prove the 
Spuriouſnels of our preſent Bibles is this ---- That 
all Copies differ more or leſs from one another ; 
that the various Readings amount to above thirty 
thouſand ; and that if all Copies could be collated, 
the Number of various Readings would be much 
increaſed. 

All theſe various Readings are falſely repre- 
_ as ſo many Corruptions of the original 

ext. | 

| Now in Vindication of the Purity of the Scrip- 
; tures, 
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tures, and of the Labours of thoſe who have 
collected theſe various Readings, ſeveral Things 
are to be conſider'd. f 

1. That ſince the Originals have been loſt, the 
real Text itſelf of the ſacred Writings, does not 
lie in any ſingle Copy, but is diſperſed in them 
all, and that it cannot be retriev'd without col- 
lating them all. Tho' the moſt faulty Copy is 
capable of anſwering the End for which Scripture 
was given. 

2. Theſe various Readings were impoſſible to 
be avoided, being the neceſſary Conſequence of 
taking Tranſcripts from the firſt Originals, and 
afterwards from thoſe Tranſcripts, and ſo on. 

ITis probable, indeed, that thoſe Copies which 
were lodged in particular Churches, were collated 
with great Care, and as exactly agreed with the 
Originals as poſſible; but then theſe, in Tra& of 
Time, were loſt, and ſupply'd by others leſs 
perfect. 

3. Hence it appears how falſely they are 
charged with corrupting the Text, who have la- 
bour'd in collecting theſe various Readings ; for 
theſe were in Being before they were collected, 
and if Religion was then true, it is the ſame now 
theſe various Readings are collected. 

4. Since the Originals are loſt, the more Copies 
we have, the more likely we ſhall be of arriving 
at the very Words of the original Text. But 
the more Copies we have, the more will the va- 
rious Readings be increaſed. And therefore, 

5. The various Readings are ſo far from cor- 
rupting the Text, that they fix the true Reading, 
and explain obſcure Paſlages. 

The great Number of different Copies of the 
ancient Authors has always been eſteem'd a Ser- 
vice in ſetting forth a correct Edition; and the 
Reaſon why ſome of thoſe Authors are ſo corrupt, 
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is, that there are few Copies to correct their Faults. 

And the Reaſon why the New Teſtament is in 
a better Condition than any other ancient Book, 
is upon Account of the great Number of Copies, 
and various Reading thence ariſing. And if all 
the Copies were got together, and accurately col- 
lated, our Bibles would be ftill more correct. 
We ſee then, that as the Caſe now ſtands with 
the Scriptures, and ſince the Originals are long 
fince loſt, what is complain'd of as a Prejudice, 
is rather an Advantage. 

6. The various Readings in other ancient Au- 
thors do in Proportion 2 exceed thoſe of the 
New Teſtament . 

To which, I believe, we may add, that there 
have been more Copies of the New Teſtament 
than of any other Book, and ſo more various 
Readings. And then it will follow, that the New 
Teſtament has ſuffer'd leſs than any other Book. 

7. From the great Number of Copies of the 
New Teſtament, which have been diſperſed, the 
Book has been preſerv'd from being aboliſhed 
or corrupted ; whereas, had there been 
but ſome few fingle Copies of theſe Books 
lodged in ſome private Hands, this, indeed, 
would have made Room for Fraud, and given 
juſt Suſpicion. But as long as the Copies were 
diſperſed thro? all Hands, they made all At- 
tempts of this Nature impoſſible. The Ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity could not corrupt the Scrip- 
tures themſelves, nor charge the Friends of 
Chriſtianity with any ſuch Thing. And who- 
ever did this, was " Uh to be quickly diſcovered 
and complain'd of. 

8. After all, the various Readings are rather 
a Matter of Curioſity than real Uſe ; and there 
are 


ide Philelutheras Lipfienſis, in his Remarks upon Free- 
thinking, pag. 64. 
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are very few Places where there are any conſider- 
able Alterations made in the Senſe of them' by 
the various Readings. 

But if there ſhould be any Paſſage of a Book 
corrupted beyond Retrieve, or a whole Book en- Mp 
tirely loſt, the Wiſdom of God has ſo ordered kv 
the Scriptures, that we may find the Matters of : 
great Moment in the ſeveral other Books. 

Upon the Whole, therefore, we may juſtly 
conclude; that the original Texts are not corrupted 
either by Jews, Chriſtians, or others. | 

I come now to anſwer another Objection of 
the Free-Thinkers, viz. that the Scriptures are 
dark and obſcure ; and that we are deſtitute of 
ſufficient Means to underſtand them. 

The Prieſts, ſay they, not only of every 
different Sect, but even of the ſame, dif- 
fer endleſly in Opinion about the Senſe and 
«© Meaning of theſe Books.“ 

This, indeed; is a good Reaſon why every 
Man ſhould ftudy the Scriptures with great Care; 
but 'tis no Argument that there is nothing cer- 
tainly laid down for Truth in Scripture; or that 
tis impoſſible for us to know what is fo. _ _ 

For Prieſts no more differ about the Senſe of 
Scripture, than learned Men do about the Senſe 
of other ancient Writings. But was 1t ever 
thought a good Reaſon not to ſtudy Antiquity; 5 
becauſe ſome who have made it their Study, have 1 
differ'd in their Explications of ſome Things. 1 
The more Explications the better; and yet 
there will be a greater Variety of Opinion for this 
Reaſon. : 

The Caſe is the ſame with Reſpect to the Scrip- 
tures, which as they have been more ſtudied and 
commented upon than any other Book, ſo there 
have been more Variety of Interpretations put 


upon ſeveral Paſſages upon them, But for this 
Reas 
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Reaſon we are better furniſhed with Helps to un- 
derſtand them, than any other Book. Several 
excellent Treatiſes have been written upon this 
Subject, containing general Rules for the inter- 
preting of Scripture, beſides numberleſs uſeful 
Commentaries upon each Book, adapted to the 
meaneſt Capacities. 

The Scriptures, in the main, are to be inter- 
preted by the ſame Rules which we obferve in 
ſtudying other Books. Thus far the Scriptures 
ſtand upon the ſame Bottom with other Writings z 
and whatever Reaſon can be urged to diſſwade us 
from attempting to read them, will hold as 
ſtrongly againſt reading and ſtudying any ancient 
Author whatſoever. 

But the Scriptures have the Advantage of al] 
other Writings in Point of Plainneſs, in that they 
were written by God's Appointment and Direction 
to inſtruct Man in all Things neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, From whence we may conclude, that the 
Scriptures, in all neceſſary Points, are plain to 
every impartial and diligent Enquirer, 

That God can ſpeak his Mind plainly is cer- 
tain 3 and that he has done ſo in thoſe Things we 
are to beheve is equally certain. So that thoſe 


Places of Scripture, where God would have his 


Meaning known, are ſo plain, that all Men of 
common Capacities may underſtand them. For 
it is inconſiſtent with his Reaſon to ſpeak obſcurely 
upon thoſe Heads where he would be underſtood : 
And 'tis repugnant to his Juſtice to require Men 
to know what he has not plainly reveaPd. 

Now, that there are many Things in Scripture 
very plain is undeniable ; ſuch are theſe, 

That God is a Spirit, a Being of all Perfections; 
Infinite, Eternal, Omnipreſent, the Governor of 
the World, All Knowing, All Mighty, Infinitely 
Holy, Pure, Juſt, Good, and Merciful ; a 
Friend 
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Friend to Piety, and Virtue, an Enemy to all 
Wickedneſs, a Rewarder of them that ſerve him, 
and a Puniſher of thoſe who offend him; that 
Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, the Meſſiah, and 
Saviour of the World ; that he was born in a 
miraculous Manner; that he was put to Death, 3 
and roſe again; that he aſcended into Heaven, 4 
and ſitteth at the Right Hand of God; that he I 
has all Power given him in Heaven and in Earth; 
that he is to be Judge of Mankind ; that all Men 
ſhall riſe again at the laſt Day ; that they who 
believe and obey the Goſpel ſhall be ſaved ; and 
they who reject and diſobey it ſhall be damned. 
And then as to the Matters of Sin and Duty, 
they are ſo plain, that Men of ordinary Capaci- 
ties, by their own Care, in Conjunction with 
other Helps which are in their Power, may come 
to the Knowledge of them. 
If therefore the Goſpel be hid, it is to ſuch as 
are blinded by the Devil and their Luſts. 5 
If Men ſtudy the Scriptures with a fincere De- 4 
ſire to know * Truth, and to practiſe whatever 5 
they find to be their Duty, God would never 2 
leave them deſtitute of Means ſufficient for the A 
underſtanding all Things neceſſary to Salvation. b; 
The Scriptures were deſigned to influence Men's 3 
Hearts and Affections; and therefore ſuch moral 
Qualifications as I have mention'd, are nece 
to prepare Men for a right underſtanding of them. $ 
Men never diſbelieve the Scriptures, but by thoſe $ 
Sins, and unlawful Pleaſures, which that Book 79 2 
condemns; theſe are the great Impediments to 3 
the Underſtanding; remove but theſe out of the 
Way, and we ſhall ſoon diſcover Truth, and find 
it agreeable to us. 
If we reſolve to make the Scriptures the Rule 
of Life, tho* there may remain, after all our | 
n, ſome Things we ſhall never fully le] E 
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ſtand, yet we ſhall not fail of underſtanding fo 


much as will make us wiſe unto Salvation. 

But if Men come to read the Scriptures with 
corrupt Paſſions, and Averſions to Truth, they 
will neither be diligent in ſearching for it, nor be 
willing to receive it, if they ſhould find it. 
Thoſe Things which are plain, will be obſcure 
to them, and while they have another Intereſt 
on Foot, difterent from the Truth, either their 
Eyes will be blinded, or elſe they will hand!e the 
Word of God deceitfully, and pervert the meaning 
of the Text into the Service of that Cauſe which 
they have already eſpouſed. 

eſides, where Men read the Scriptures not to 
find the Meaning of the Holy Spirit, but to raiſe 
groundleſs Objections, God does often not only 
ſuffer ſuch Perſons to be taken in their own Craf- 
tineſs, but does moreover ſmite them with a j#- 
dicial Blindneſs, and Hardneſs of Heart. 

Whether the Free-Thinkers ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures with theſe ill Deſigns they beſt know. But 
I ſhall ſhow hereafter, that there ſeems to be ſome 


Infatuation in thoſe groſs Miſtakes they have 


committed in interpreting Scripture. 

To cloſe this Point: Notwithſtanding all the 
Difficulties there are in the Bible, there are an 
hundred plain Texts for one that is obſcure ; and 
all Things either uſeful or neceſſary to Salvation, 
are clearly delivered, and eaſily underſtood by 
every one, who is willing to learn. 

I grant, as Matters now ſtand in the World, *tis , 
neceſſary that the publick Teachers ſhould be com- 
petently ſxill'd in human Learning, in order to de- 
tend the Truth of their Religion againſt its Oppo- 
ſers: But this is a conſequential Neceſſity, and does 
not directly follow from the inherent Difficulty of 
underſtanding the Bible, which, in the main, lies 


level to the common Capacities of men, 
Vol. III. D But 
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But if the Scriptures be thus plain, how comes 
it to paſs that the World 1s ſo full of Controver- 
ſies about religious Matters, and of ſo many dif- 
ferent Opinions ſo hotly maintain'd ? 

To which I anſwer, this 1s eafily accounted for 
from the Nature of Things. Is there any thing 
about which there have not been a Variety of 
Opinions? And 1s not this as evident in othe 
Profeſſions as well as Divinity ? | 

But this was never eſteem'd an Argument, 
that there was nothing to be depended upon in 
theſe Matters. 


On the contrary, notwithſtanding the Variety 


of Opinions in every Art and Profeſſion, there 
are many Things wherein all are agreed. And fo 
it is in Religion, where, tho* there be many Diſ- 
putes, yet the moſt material Things have never 
been denied, but by weak Heads or wicked 
Hearts. 

Religion, however, has the Advantage in this 
Reſpect above all other Parts of Knowledge, 
ſince we have a more certain Way of ending all 
Controverſies in Religion neceſſary to be ended, 
than in ending Controverſies about any other Sub- 

jet, as appears from what has been ſaid, if 
Men would read the Scriptures with honeſt 
Hearts, and beg the Aſſiſtance of God's holy 
Spirit. 

But let us enquire more particularly what theſe 
Controverſies are, and how they affect Religion. 
And here ſeveral Things are to be obſerved. 

1. There being no more Diſputes about Reli- 
gion than about other Subjects, they can affect 
Religion no more than they do other Subjects. 

In every Thing that is controverted ſomething 
muſt be taken to be true; even the Sceptic mult 
allow this at leaſt, that here is nothing certain in 
order to juſtify his Conduct; and by the ſame 

2 Means 
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Means that they come to the Knowledge of this 
Truth, they may come to the Knowledge of 
others, which is {ficient to deſtroy the Founda- 
tion of univerſal Scepticiſm. 

2. The Diſputes about Religion are not about 
the Foundation of Religion, therefore do not de- 
ſtroy it. 

The general Principles of Religion are the 
ſame with the Principles of Reaſon, by which we 
are able to judge of the Truth or Falſhood of 
any thing propos'd to us. 

When any thing is propoſed to us which we 
can diſcern no Foundation in Reaſon to affirm or 
deny, we ought to leave it in Doubt ; but this is 
not the Cafe of the Principles of natural Religion, 
ſuch as, the Being and Providence of God ; the 
Difference of Good and Evil; the Diſtinction of 


Matter and Spirit; which reſult from the moſt 


evident Principles of Reaſon. But, 

3. To come to revealed Religion ; Chriſtianity 
ſtands upon ſuch Propoſitions as are the plain 
Principles of Reaſon and natural Religion. 

That God can make a Revelation of his Will 
to Mankind is highly probable ; and that he actu- 
ally made ſuch a Revelation to the firſt Chriſtians, 
we have ſuch Evidence from the higheſt Principles 
of hiſtorical Faith, as puts the Matter beyond 
all Doubt. | 

So that unleſs the Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory 
could be diſproved, the Grounds of Chriſtianity 
ſtand unmoved, notwithſtanding all the Diſputes 
about it. | 

4. The Diſputes then ſo much complained of, 
cannot concern the Foundation of Chriſtianity, 
but muſt reſpe& ſome particular Doctrines, and 
render them uncertain z and upon that Account 


unfit to be inſiſted upon as Doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity. | 1 
D 2 Theſe 


—— 
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Theſe Doctrines are falſely ſaid to be funda- 
mental, and from thence it 1s falſely inferr'd, that 
there is nothing certain in Chriſtianity. 

If we take the whole Body of the Chriſtian 
Religion as laid down in modern Syſtems of Di- 
vinity, tho? every Point of Chriſtianity, as ex- 
plain'd in thoſe Syſtems, ſhould be diſproved, 
Chriſtianity would not be affected by ſuch Diſ- 

utes, but only human Explications of it. 

And if this be the Caſe of Chriſtianity in gene- 
ral, much more will it hold of any particular 
Doctrines of it. | 

The Free-Thinkers tell us, that the moſt fun- 
damental Doctrine of Chriſtianity is the Trinity. 
But it remains to be proved that this Doctrine, 
conſider'd under any human Explication, is any 
Fundamental at all. 

The Reſurrection alſo is not a fundamental Ar- 
ticle, under any of thoſe Explications, which 
have been given of it. 

For it ſignifies nothing what Matter the Body 
ſhall be compoſed of, when it ſhall riſe again, 
if the Soul finds, and knows itſelf to be the ſame 
it was before. 

The Free-Thinkers tell us further, That ſome 
queſtion whether we ſhall riſe with any Body, who 
theſe are I know not; but whoever they are, 
they muſt deny Revelation. 

5. That if all the Diſputes in Religion were 
narrowly looked into, the greateſt Part of them 
would be found to be ſuch, as did not concern 


the Subſtance of our Faith. For it is not (6 


much the Truth of the Things, that is diſputed, 
as the Manner of them. We may be aſſured of 
the Truth of many Things which we are not able 
to explain z and therefore our being unable to 
give a rational Account of the Trinity, Iucarna- 
tion, and the Reſurrection of the Body, is no 

2 | Reaſon 
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Reaſon why we ſhould reje& theſe Truths ; nor 
are Men's different Explications of them any Ar- 
gument that they are falſe. And yet all the Diſ- 
putes in Religion, ſo much complained of, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which the Free-Thinkers have pro- 
duced, are of this Kind ; they do not concern 
any Articles of our Faith, but relate to the diffe- 
rent Explication which Men have given of them. 
And if there be any of theſe Diſputes, which 
ſeem to affect the Subſtance of our Faith, they 
do it by remote Conſequences, which, as they are 
diſclaim'd by both Parties, *tis uncharitable to 
charge upon them. 

This one Conſideration would reduce the diſ- 
puted Part of Religion into a much narrower 
Compaſs, than that which the Free-Thinkers re- 

ſent it in. 

Indeed this Conſideration is applicable to Con- 
troverſies of all Kinds, as well as thoſe of Reli- 
gion. (See Lock's Eſſay, Book II. Chap. 13. 
Se. 27.-----Book III. Chap. 10. Sect. 22.------ 
Book III. Chap. 11. Se&. 6, 7.) Theſe Paſſages 
are very remarkable, and give us a very juſt No- 
tion of the Nature, Origin, and Value of Con- 
troverſies in general. But they are more applica- 
ble to religious Controverſies than any other. For 
what 1s commonly made the Subje& of religious 
Controverſies, being often ſuch Things as we 
have no adequate Ideas of, and for which we 
want proper Lapretilons this will occaſion greater 
Obſcurity, than in thoſe Subjects of which we 
have juſter Ideas, and are better ſupplied with apt 
Words to expreſs our Thoughts, 

6. *Tis further to be obſerved, that many of 
theſe Diſputes ariſe from nothing but from Men's 
different Ways of expreſſing themſelves, from 
their miſunderſtanding one another, and miſtaking 
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the Queſtion in Niſpute, and vaniſh as ſoon as 
they come to explain their Meaning. 
Laſtly, Were the Diſputes among Chriſtians 
never ſo many, they ought not to ſtagger our 
2 but rather confirm us in it, becauſe they 
ere expreſly foretold, Luke xii. 51. Rom. xvi. 
17. and are therefore an Argument for the Truth 
of it. And this Argument is ſo much the ſtronger 
if we conſider what little Reaſon there was from 
the Nature of Chriſtianity to expe& any ſuch 


| Diſputes. 


The Plainneſs of the Goſpel would, one would 
think, prevent all Diſputes about it, if Men were 
not reſolved to diſpute every Thing. 

Thereare ſuch excellent Rules of Unity and Peace 
preſcribed in the Goſpel, and enforced with ſuch 
Motives, as might make Men of one Mind. And 
yet the ſame Spirit, from whence theſe Rules pro- 
ceeded, foretold theſe Diſputes, ſo that they can- 
not be objected againſt the Truth of that Revela- 
tion in which they are foretold. 

To which I might add, that theſe Diſputes are 
very ſerviceable to the Cauſe of Truth, by mak- 
ing Men contend earneſtly for that Faith, which 
was once deliver'd to the Saints. 

And this, I hope, may ſuffice to ſhew, that 
notwithſtanding all the religious Diſputes, the 
Chriſtian Revelation is true; and every Man, 
who deſires it, has ſufficient Means of being aſ- 
ſured of the Certainty of it. 

I have now gone through the firſt Rule laid 
down, which was, to poſſeſs ourſelves with a 
ſincere Love of Truth for its own Sake, and have 
ſhown that the Free-Thinkers are very deficient 
in it. The 

Second Rule was, not to be afraid of Truth, 
or any of the Conſequences of it. And this 
is a Rule which the Free-Thinkers have tranſ- 


greſſed 
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ſſed as much as the former. For whenever 
Men give greater Degrees of Aſſent to ſome 
Propoſitions, and leſs to others, than the Proofs 
they are built upon will warrant, this cannot pro- 
ceed from nothing but their loving ſome Truths, 
and fearing others. | 

Tho? all Truths, as ſuch, be of the ſame Na- 
ture, yet ſome Truths are of greater Conſequence 
than others. 

This 1s the Caſe of religious Truths, and this 
is the Reaſon why Men will not ſubmit to the 
Evidence there, which they yield to in other 
Caſes. 

Theſe Truths determine our eternal Happineſs 
or Miſery, according as we conform, or do not 
conform to them. And, therefore, Men who 
will not live agreeably to theſe Truths, muſt 
dread them, and wiſh Religion was falſe ; and 
this will make them ſtand out againſt the ſtrong- 
eſt Arguments and cleareſt Proots. 

If the great Truths of Religion were only 
Matters of pure Speculation, they would readily 
yield their Aﬀent to them. 

But, alas! theſe Things affect our eben In- 
tereſt; if there be a God, he will be a Rewarder 
of all that diligently ſeek bim, and ſevere Reven- 
ger of all who deſpiſe him. If the Soul be im- 
mortal, and there be indeed another Life after 
this, then the Righteous ſhall enjoy a bleſſed 
Ay; and the Wicked ſhall be turned into, 

Tell | 

The Truths of Religion, upon Account of 
theſe Conſequences, are very dreadful ; and, 
therefore, Men who won't live agreeably to 
them, will do all they can-not to believe them. 

I doubt not but Mathematical Truths would 
he called in Queſtion by ſome Men, if they were 
of the ſame Conſequence with thoſe of Religion; 
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but becauſe they do not forbid them to gratify 
their Luſts, they readily aſſent to them; and yet 
the Principles of Religion are as capable of Proof 
in their Kind as the other. 

So that Scepticiſm and Infidelity may, among 
other Cauſes, be juſtly aſcribed to a Dread of 
religious Truths, and the Conſequences of them. 

The third Rule which I laid down as neceſſary 
to be obſerved in this Matter, was, to purſue 
our Enquiries with the utmoſt Sincerity and Im- 
partiality. 

But there is nothing wherein the Free-Thinkers 
have more ſhamefully fallen ſhort of the Character 
which they pretend to, than in this. 

Their Prejudice and Partiality appears plainly 
from the Management of their Arguments, and 
the Methods they have uſed to undermine Reli- 
gion. Sometimes they repreſent the graveſt 
Things in the moſt ridiculous Dreſs. 

At other Times they betake themſelves to Re- 
flections, and think to render Religion odious, 
by expoſing and raking. up together the Follies 
and Imprudencies, and ridiculous Opinions of 
the Profeſſors of it. 

But what is all this to the Purpoſe, the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Revelation does not depend upon 
what is ſaid or wrote now, but upon what was 
done many Ages ago. The beſt Cauſe may fall 
into weak Hands, and therefore we ſhould con- 
ſider what the ableſt, as well as the weakeſt Ad- - 
vocates have to ſay for it. 

If any modern Writer has drawn up an abſurd 
Scneme of Chriſtianity, or given a falſe Expli- 
cation of any particular Doctrine of it, that to 
be ſure with theſe Men is Chriſtianity itſelf; and 
if they can but overthrow theſe Schemes and 
Explications, then Chriſtianity is overthrown, 

I have already mentioned this unfair Way of 

proceed- 
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proceeding in the Doctrine of the Trinity, which 
even under ſuch an Explication, as they can ne- 
ver believe to be a true one, they are pleaſed to 
call the moſt fundamental Doctrine of Chriſti- 
anity. 

They tell us alſo, that original Sin is the moſt 
fundamental Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion; 
ſo that according to them the Doctrine of origi- 
nal Sin is the Foundation of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; and under that particular Explication of 
it, which they have ſingled out. But this is 
very unfair to make Religion itſelf ſuffer for the 
Follies of thoſe Who profeſs it. And yet this is 
the Way of the Free-Thinkers, who have not 
only picked out the weakeſt Things that have 
been ſaid by Chriſtians, but have groſsly miſre- 
preſented, or ſhamefully miſtaken their Mean- 
ing, of which J ſhall give ſome Inſtances. 

The firſt Inſtance I ſhall mention, is, their 
Quotation from Biſhop Taylor, which, ſay they “, 
gives us an Idea of the Nature of our Books, and 
their Deſign in producing that Paſſage, is, to 
give us ſuch an Idea of the Obſcurity of the 
' Scriptures, as to make us think it impoſſible for 

ug to gather any Thing with Certainty out of 
wag This is plainly the Scope of the Paſlage. 

ut whoever conſiders the main Scope either 
of the Book + out of which that Paſſage is taken, 
or of the Paſſage itſelf, will quickly find, that it 
as far from the Biſhop's Meaning to magnify 
the Difficulty of underſtanding the Scriptures. 
On the contrary, he expreſsly maintains, that 
the Scriptures are ſufficiently plain in all neceſſary 

Points. 
Again, F Chriſtianity is repreſented as 1 
| Ort 


* Diſcourſe of Arann þ pag. 18. 
+ Liberty of propheſy ing, Sect. 3. 
A Diſcourſe of the Nature and Offices of Friendſhip. 
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ſhort of Epicurus's Morality in Point of Friend- 
ſhip. And here, again, the Biſhop is brought in 
as maintaining this Charge againſt Chriſtianity. 
But both Chriſtianity and the Biſhop are groſsly 
miſrepreſented. 

For, tho* the Word Friendſhip is not to be 
found in the New Teſtament in the ſame Senſe, 
which human Writings put upon it, yet the Vir- 
tue itſelf is to be there found, and 1s carried to 
a higher Pitch than in any of the Heathen Mo- 
raliſts. For is not that univerſal Love which we 
are to bear towards all Men, the moſt noble In- 
ſtance of Friendihip? Was not our Saviour the 
greateſt Friend the World ever had? And does 
not his Doctrine tend to introduce univerſal 
Friendſhip among Men? 

How ſhameful then is it for theſe Men to miſ- 
repreſent the Goſpel in ſuch a Manner? 

As to Biſhop Taler, whom they have miſre- 

preſented, immediately after the Paſſage which 
they have quoted, he has theſe Words. 
But by Friendſhips, I ſuppoſe, you mean the 
greateſt Love, and the greateſt Uſefulneſs, ana the 
moſt open Communication, and the moſt noble Suffer. 
ings, and the moſt exemplary Faithfulneſs, and the 
ſevereſt Truth, and the heartieſt Counſel, and the 
greateſt Union of Minds, of which brave Men and 
Women are capable; but then, I muſt tell you, 
that Chriſtianity calls this Charity, and 1 
Charity is Friendſhip to all the World. 

' We ſee then what becomes of the Word 
Friendſbip; the Thing itſelf, the Duty meant by 
it, makes the brighteſt Part of the Goſpel, and 
was practiſed in far greater Perfection by Chriſt 
and his Followers, than by Epicurus, or any of 
his Free-thinking Sect. 

The next great Man whom they have abuſed 
is Archbilhop Tillotſon, whom they have ranked 

with 
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with Epicurus and Hobbs, His expoſing the 


. Weakneſs and Folly of Atheiſm, Scepticiſm, and 
Infidelity, has made them Enemies to his Me- 


mory. 

1 his expoſing Popiſh Zeal, and Bigottry, and 
ſpiritual Tyranny, has occaſion'd his being called 
the graveſt Atheiſt that ever was. 

Next to their Miſrepreſentation of the beſt 
Chriſtian Divine, 1s their groſs Abuſe of the beſt 
Heathen Moraliſt, I mean Cicero, whom they 
have endeavour'd to diſcredit, by putting him 
into the ſame Liſt with Ariſtotle and Epicurus, 
whoſe impious Opinions he has fully confuted. 

They have endeavour'd to repreſent him as 
denying the Immortality of the Soul, tho? there 
is no one Point he more conſtantly maintains, 
Vide Cato Major, & Somnium Scipionis. 

My Lord Bacon is another Authority which 
the Free-Thinkers would gain to their Side, to 
which Purpoſe they have miſrepreſented his 
Meaning. They tell us this following Paſſage 
has explain'd the whole Secret of Superſtition, 
viz. Veruntamen eadem natura modum tenere neſcia 
eſt, ſed timoribus ſalutaribus ſemper vanos & ina- 
nes admiſcet; which they have thus honeſtly 
tranſlated ------ And yet this Nature knows not 
how to keep a Mean, but always intermixeth vain 
and empty Fears. 

Thus he is made by theſe Men to repreſent all 
Fears as idle; whereas he expreſsly mentions fi- 
mores ſalutares, by which we may juſtly ſuppoſe 
he meant the Fear of God and of a future State. 

But as they have abuſed theſe Men, fo they 
have Scripture ; of which I ſhall mention two 
remarkable Inftances. 

The firſt is that of the Prophets, whom they 
call great Free-Thinkers, and tell us, that they 
bave written with as great Liberty againſt the 

: Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh Religion, and the Prieſts, as if they be- 
lieved it was all Impoſture. 

Whereas they never wrote againſt the eſtabliſn- 
ed Religion of the Jews; they only reproved 
their corrupt Practices, and Hypocriſy ; their 
preferring the external Performances of Religion 
to inward Piety, in which they were encouraged 
by the falſe Doctrine and bad Examples of their 
Priefts, whoſe Degeneracy the Prophets ſeverely 
reprove. 

The other Inſtance of their Abuſe of Scrip- 
ture, is their repreſenting Solomon as an Infidel, as 
aſſerting the Eternity of the World, and denying 
a future State. But this only ſhows their Igno- 
rance of Solomon's Senſe, if not ſomething worſe. 

For his Eccleſiaſtes is written by Way of Dia- 
logue, as they may ſee if they will conſult Pool, 
Gataker, or Patrick. And thoſe Paſſages they 
have produced in Favour of their Free-thinking, 
1. e. Infidelity, are not the Words of Solomon, 
but what he puts into the Mouths of Atheiſts, 
which he confutes in other Parts of that Book. 

After they had charged Solomon with denying 
the Immortality of the Soul, they tell us firſt, 
that the Reaſon was, that that Doctrine was no 
where plain in the Old Teſtament. 

Indeed, it being no expreſs Part of the Maſai- | 
cal Law, I believe, the common People were 1g- S 
norant of it. But the great Men, the Patriarchs 2 
and Prophets, had Knowledge of this Truth, 
Solomon himſelf tells us, that the Righteous hath 
Hope in his Death, which Words have no Mean- 

ing, but upon the Suppoſition of a future State. 

Even in this Free-ibinking Book of Eccleſiaſtes 
this Paſſage ſhews his Belief of this great Article. 
Rejoice, O young Man, in thy Youth, but know 
thou thet for all theſe Things God will bring thes 


into Judgment. 
| And 
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And he cloſes his Book with this ſerious Ad- 
monition ------ Fear God, and keep his Command- 
ments, for God ſhall bring every Work into Fudg- 
ment, with every ſecret Thing, whether it be good, 
or bad. 

But the beſt Vindication of Solomon's Igno- 
rance is ſtill behind. They tell us, that ſo wiſe 
a Man as Solomon might deny ſo important a 
Truth, becauſe it was denied by the Sadduces, the 
moſt philoſophical Part of the Jewiſh Nation; and 
was thought doubtful by moſt Sefts of the Grecian 
Philoſophers, and denied by the Stoicks. 

Now let us ſee how the Argument ſtands ----- 
Solomon who was the wiſeſt of Men, and divinely 
inſpired, might well be ignorant of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, becauſe the Sadducees, who lived 
many hundred Years after, when Inſpiration 


ceaſed, and who had not the Tithe of his Wiſ- 


dom, were ignorant of it. | 


Again, Solomon might well be ignorant of ſo 
important a Truth, becauſe it was thought doubti- 
ful by Grecian Philoſophers, and denied by the Sto- 
icks, Sects that did not ariſe till many Ages after 
Solomon, and ſo could not influence his Senti- 
ments. 

What has been ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew how 
little the Free-Thinkers have regarded the Third 
Rule, which was, to purſue our Enquiries with 
the utmoſt Sincerity and Impartiality. 

I proceed now to the ſourtb Rule, in our En- 


quiry after Truth, which was, to uſe all proper 


Helps which God has afforded us. 

In Points where we have only the Light of 
Reaſon to guide us, we muſt hearken to Reaſon : 
But where God has revealed his Will, we muſt 
conſult the Scriptures, where his Will is contain- 
ed, and not pretend to determine thoſe Points 
barely by Reaſon, which Revelation has deter- 

min'd, 
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min'd, much leſs determine contrary to Reve- 
lation. | 


This is one Thing, for which the Free-Thinkers = 


are highly to be blamed, they pretend not to be 
Enemies to revealed Religion, and yet they are for 


diſcarding all Uſe of it, and truſting to their own 


Reaſon ; thus they would determine what Laws 
God gave to Fews and Chriſtians by conſidering 
only what appears reaſonable to them to be enact- 
ed, without confidering either the Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian Revelation, and reſolve Religion into 
what appears to them for the Good of Society. 

Now, tho? I believe, that God has made no- 
thing a general Law, but what is for the Good 
of Mankind, which is the Caſe of all moral Du- 
ties; yet it 1s Preſumption for us to conclude, 
that any particular Laws cannot be of God, be- 
cauſe we cannot conceive, at preſent, how they 
are for our Good. 

It becomes us to ſay, that the infinite wiſe God 
hath enacted ſuch Laws; and, therefore, it is 
our Intereſt to obſerve them ; and not preſump- 
tuouſly to ſay, that *tis beſt for Men to obſerve 
ſuch Laws; and, therefore, God has obliged 
them to obey ſuch only. For God may require 
indifferent Things as a Trial of our Obedience. 
And ſince the Scriptures contain the Will and 
Laws of God, we muſt have Recourſe to them 
for the Knowledge of our Duty. 

Now, tho* moſt of God's Laws are calculated 
for the Good of Society, yet this is not the prin- 
cipal End of all his Laws, and conſequently not 
the true Ground of all Morality, Nor 1s this 
a Rule to judge whether Laws be of God, or 
not. For, ſuppoſing God to reveal to us a fu- 
ture eternal State, *tis reaſonable to think that his 
Laws ſhould be principally calculated with Regard 
to that State; that' they ſhould be ſuch as may 

| make 
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make us eaſy here, and fit us for eternal Hap- 
pineſs hereafter. And this is the Caſe of Laws 
that relate to our Duty towards God, and our- 
ſelves : Not but that they tend, tho' not princi- 


pally, to the Good of Society too; and, upon 
Suppoſition of ſuch an eternal State, ſuch Laws 


are worthy of God. Beſides this, the Wiſdom 
of God may judge it uſeful to Men to enjoin 
them ſome ſignificant Rites, ſuch as the two Sa- 
craments are. Or if God thinks fit to act as a 
temporal King, as he did over the Jews, what 
Wonder is it, if he gives them Laws civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, ſuited to their particular State, as 
he did to them. So that the Good of human 
Society is not an adequate Rule to judge of all 
Laws, that are pretended to be of God. 

According to the fame Rule, viz. the Good 
of human Society, the Free-Thinkers judge of 
the Sinfulneſs of human Actions, and the De- 
grees of that Sinfulneſs. 

Upon theſe Principles nothing is to be efteem'd 
wicked but what deſtroys the public Peace, which 


juſtifies ſuch a Freedom of Action, as is incon- 


ſiſtent with Religion. That Labour of Love, that 


religious Induſtry, which we are commanded to 


practiſe, according to theſe Principles, 1s no better 
than Folly and Deceit ; and that upon Account of 
the uncertain Iſſue of Things. And this is agree- 
able to the Free-Thinkers, who becauſe they have 
not a demonſtrative Aſſurance of every Thing, 
are reſolved to give their Aſſent to nothing. 
But this is a baſe Ingratitude to God, who has 
beſtowed upon us ſuch a Portion of Knowledge, 
as is ſufficient for the great Ends of our Being, 
and to anſwer the Deſign of our being ſent hither. 

*Tis ſome Advantage to us to know as much 
as we do, tho* our beſt Reaſon is imperfect ; 
and we muſt be thankful for it, and make = 
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beſt Uſe of it we are able. That Revelation, 
which God hath given us, is, in many Points, 
ſhort of what our Curioſity might * us to 
wiſh for; but it is ſufficient to inform us in all 
Things neceſſary to be known, either to direct, 
or encourage us in our Duty. And God has 
more than intimated to us, that it is in vain to 
carry our Enquiries in religious Matters beyond 
thoſ. Diſcoveries he has made; and that we 

leaſe him beſt, when we confine our Enquiries 
to thoſe Things which moſt concern us, and 
which we are moſt able to know, from that Re- 
velation which he has made to us, Deut. xxix. 29. 

And this is in itſelf the beſt Method of arriv- 
ing at Knowledge to conſider our own Strength, 
and to chuſe ſuch Things as we are moſt concerned 
to know, and may undertake with ſome Hopes of 
Succeſs, with thoſe Helps God has afforded us; 
and not to think freely after a rambling deſulto- 
ry Manner, upon every Thing that offers itſelf 
to us, whether we are like to make any Thing of 
it, or no. For, *tis evident, we are not equal to 
all Undertakings of this Kind, and therefore 
we ſhould not exerciſe ourſelves in Matters above 
us. (To this Purpoſe ſee Lock*s Eſſay, B. I. c. 1. 
Sect. 6, 7.) 

Again, the Free-Thinkers reje& all Manner of 
Guides; tho?, *tis certain, Men may reap great 
Advantage from Guides and Teachers : For, as 
*tis impoſſible for any one Man, but a Free- 
Thinker, to be Maſter of all Arts, ſo they who 
have applied themſelves moſt to any particular 
Study, and whoſe Profeſſion it is, may reaſona- 
bly be preſum'd to be better ſkilPd in it, than 
thoſe who have not. 

And tho? none of this Perſon's Advice is to be 
implicitly follow'd, where it is manifeſtly wrong, 
yet *tis Prudence to follow it, where I cannot un- 

derſtand 
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derſtand ſo much of the Matter, as they; and 
even there I would uſe my Judgment, as far as 
it would go. 

So alſo in Divinity : Tho' a Layman who has 
made that his Study, may certainly know as 
much of it as a Doctor of Divinity; yet they, 
whoſe peculiar Buſineſs it is to ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to know more 
of the Matter, than they who do not make it their 
Employment. And tho? no Man ſhould blindly 
follow the Prieſts, yet ſurely their Aſſiſtance is as 
uſeful in Matters relating to their Profeſſion, as a 
ſkilful Phyſician's is in his. 

But here it is objected, that in Matters of 
Divinity we cannot act by a Deputy, as we may 
in Phyſic. Beſides, if I follow the Phyſician's 
Judgment, the worſt that can happen, is, the 
Loſs of my Life. But, if I truſt a Prieſt who 
is in the Wrong, I am ſuppoſed to be eternally 
damned. | 

To which I anſwer, That as in Matters of 
Divinity no Man can be faved by another's Faith, 
ſo no Man can be well by the Health of his Phy- 
ſician, without following their Directions. 

But, if any Man be ignorant of any neceſſary 
Point of Faith, or Facts, in any fundamental 
Rule in Life, when he might have- been better 
informed, and knew where to be inſtructed, he 
will be puniſh'd for his Contempt of thoſe Means 
of Inſtruction, which God had provided. And 
if any Man refuſes his Phyſician's Advice, he 
will ſuffer for it. 

Well, but the worſt I can ſuffer here, is, the 
Loſs of my Life; but if 1 truſt to a Prieſt, wvho 
rs in the Wrong, I am ſuppoſed to be damned. 

Bat this is a falſe Suppoſition; for if a Man 
traits a Prieſt in Caſes he finds himſelf unable 
to determine, and the Prieſt happens to be in the 
po Wrong, 
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Wrong, he will not be eternally damn'd ; but if 
the Prieſt wilfully decerves him, he will be 
damn'd. | 

Notwithſtanding, therefore, any Thing alledg- 
ed to the contrary, the Caſe is parallel, and we 
may as well reject all Guides in every Thing elſe, 
as well as Divinity. 

And, the Conſequence of this will be, that 
we muſt lay aſide Books as well as Men, and 
think freely for ourſelves ; ſo that all Improve- 
ments in ſeveral Parts of Learning, from the Be- 
grinning of the World, to this Time, are of no 
Us. :-- - 
But yet, after all, tho' they are ſo much a- 
gainſt Guides, yet they will obtrude themſelves 
as Guides to others; for they will allow none 
to be of the Number of Free-Thinkers, unleſs 
they acquieſce in their determining what *Evi- 
dence is a ſufficient Ground of Behef, and their 
preſcribing how far, and in what Caſes they may 
give or with-hold their Aſſent. 

5. The laſt Rule I laid down as neceſſary to 
be obſerved in our Enquiries after Truth, was, 
2 firm Reſolution to embrace it, whenever we 
find it, and yield ourſelves up to it, and be go- 
vern'd by it. 

There cannot be much ſaid upon this Head; 
becauſe the Free. Thinkers Buſineſs is, to think 
themſelves out of all Truth, and to introduce 
univerſal Scepticiſm. mY 

They do not pretend to diſcover any Truth, 
but to diſprove whatever has been received for 
ſuch. Their Buſineſs is, to caſt down old Foun- 
dations, not to build up any new in their-Room. 

I come now in the 

Third Place, to ſhew, that private Judgmen 
in Matters of Religion, and Free-thinking, pro- 
perly ſo called, is not only every Man's Right, 
bet tis every Man's Duty. As 
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As we have Reaſon, fo it is the true and pro- 
per Uſe of it to employ it in Matters of Religion, 
Every Man has an undoubted Right to judge 
for himſelf in his worldly Affairs; and if ſo, much 
more ought they to have it in Affairs of greater 
Moment, in the Concernments of their Souls. 
For Men to lay any Reſtraint upon others 
r 3 
Every Man is moſt concern'd for his Salva- 
tion, and muſt therefore be left to judge what he 
ought to believe and practiſe, in 9 38 to this 
End. For he that will chuſe a Religion for me, 
ought to ſuffer for me, if I am in the Wrong. 
But ſince every Man muſt bear his own Bur- 
den, ſo *tis reaſonable for Men to judge for them- 
ſelves, in the Choice of their Religion. 5 
As no Man ought, ſo no Man can be deprived 
of this Right. Such is the Nature of human 
Underſtanding, that it cannot be compelled to 
the Belief of any Thing by outward Violence; 
another Man may perſuade me by Reaſon to 
come over to his Opinion, but then I muſt be 
udge whether what he ſays is reaſonable before 
do ſo. But as to external Force, it can only 
make Men Hypocrites, and conceal, but not 
change their Opinions. 8 Ces 2 
But farther. ------ The Exerciſe of private 
Judgment in Matters of Religion is our Duty ; 
for as none but rational Creatures are capable of 
Religion, ſo there is no true Religion but in the 
Uſe of Reaſon. Therefore, if Men would be 
truly religious, they muſt make Uſe of their 
Reaſon in the Choice of the moſt acceptable Re- 
hgion to God. 3 22 
Where there is no Revelation, Reaſon is to 
guide us, which then is the only Rule to di- 
rect us. | 
From a Conſideration of our own Exiſtence 
ee TE gg eee Vo OT TO. 
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we may infer the Exiſtence of a firſt eternal 


Cauſe. From a Contemplation of the Creation, 
we may conclude this firſt Cauſe powerful, wiſe, 
and good: From a Conſideration of ourſelves, 
who are capable of diſcerning between Good and 
Evil, and of chuſing one, and refuſing the o- 
ther, we may colle& our Obligations to moral 
Virtues, and judge the Practice of them agreea- 
ble to God. And thus, where there is no Reve- 
lation, every Man muſt, by the Uſe of his Rea- 
ſon, chuſe a Religion for himſelf, and no Man 
can impoſe one upon another. And no ſuch Im- 
poſitions were ever attempted, but by the pre- 
tended Authority of a Revelation. 

But ſuppoſing a Revelation; it does not de- 
ſtroy the Faculties with which we are endued ; 
for tho* it acquaints us with ſuch Things as we 
could not know by the Deductions of Reaſon, 
yet they muſt be ſuch, as we are able to under- 
ſtand the Meaning of, when they are laid before 
us, and then aſſent to, as we are perſuaded they 
come from God. | 

So that there will be always theſe two Things 
in Revelation which Reaſon muſt judge of. 
1. The Truth; and, 2. The Meaning of the Re- 
velation. | 

Secondly, Since the Virtue of our Religion 
conſiſts in the inward Perſuaſion of Mind, *tis 
neceſſary to exerciſe our private Judgment in ex- 
amining the Truth of that Religion we profeſs. 
| For if we owe our Religion to the Places of 

our Nativities, or to our Humour or Intereſt, 
and the Practice of the Countries we live in, 
we bring all Religions upon a Level. 

It follows, therefore, if we would be of any 
Religion to any good Purpoſe, we muſt examine 
it, and ſatisfy ourſelves about it. 

For tho* by the Happineſs of Education we 

| ſhould 
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ſhould profeſs the true Religion ; yet, if we do 
not make it our own, by underſtanding the Rea- 
ſons of it, it will not be profitable be us, we 
offer to God the Sacrifice of Fools, in which he 
has no Pleaſure. | | 

We ſee then *tis abſolutely neceſſary to uſe our 
Reaſon in the Choice of our Religion, and that 
without this, there is nothing which deſerves the 
Name of it. This will further appear in the 

Third Place, from the Manner wherein Chriſ- 
tianity was firſt propoſed to the World. 

Our Saviour no where encouraged a raſh Be- 
lief. He produced innumerable Miracles to 
prove himſelf to be the Meſſiah, the Son of 
God; to which I might add, that he appeal'd 
alſo to his Doctrine, and was as much admired 
for the Wiſdom with which he ſpake, as for the 
Miracles which he worked. 

Thus was Chriſtianity at firſt propoſed unto 
the World, and if God thought fit to give us 
ſuch Arguments.for the Truth of our Religion, 
tis our Duty to conſider the Weight of them, 
that we may fully be perſuaded in our own 
Minds, and have ſomething to ſay for that Reli- 
gion which God has done js much to eſtabliſh, 

St. Peter exhorts us, to be ready always to give 
an Anſwer to every Man, that asketh us a Reaſon 
of the Hope that is in us. And St. John bids us not 
believe every Spirit, but make Uſe of our Un- 
derſtanding, and all other Helps which God af- 
forded us, to try the Spirits, whether they are of 
God. 3 

Feurthly, The Neceſſity of uſing our Reaſon 
in Matters of Religion, may be further inferr'd 
from the true Notion of Faith; which means an 
Aſſent of the Mind to ſuch Propoſitions as we 
could not make out by Deductions from Reaſon, 
but which we aſſent to as they are reveal'd by 

E 3 God, 
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God, and ground our Belief of them upon his 
Veracity. mon here Reaſon muſt judge of the 
Evidence and Certainty of this Revelation. 

And this is a large Province of Reaſon, to 
judge of all the Proofs which are brought for a 
2 — Revelation. If any Thing be pretended 
for a divine Revelation, which is contrary to 
Reaſon and the Principles of natural Religion, it 
muſt, be rejected, becauſe Reaſon and the Princi- 
ples of natural Religion are prior to Revelation, 
and I can have no greater Proof that any Thing 


comes from God, than I have that that Propoſi- 


tion, which is plainly contradictory to Reaſon and 
the Principles of natural Religion, is falſe. 

Thus far it muſt be left to Reaſon to judge of 
Revelation: It muſt both conſider the Proofs for 
it, and the Matter it contains; and when we 
are ſatisfied that the Matter is worthy of God, 
and that there are ſufficient Proofs of its being 
reveaPd, our Faith is ſo far from excluding Rea- 
ſon, that it is founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 

Reaſon and Authority here, are not Things 
inconſiſtent ; for where Authority is infallible, 
as in the preſent Caſe, there can be no greater 
Reaſon than to believe ſuch Authority. 

Faith is ſo far from ſuperſeding the Uſe of 

Reaſon, that *tis Reaſon itſelf grounded upon di- 
vine Teſtimony, tho* we may have but a moral 
Certainty that it is ſo. 
We believe the Scriptures to be the Word of 
God : But that the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, depends upon human Teſtimony ; which 
Teſtimony we muſt examine, as we do other 
Facts, till we come to be ſatisfied in our own pri- 
vate Judgments about it. So that *tis not enough 
to ſay, we believe thus, but we muſt have ſome 
Reaſon for our Belief. 

And then as to the Senſe and Meaning of 
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Scripture : If I muſt believe for myſelf, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary for my own Salvation; 
*tis equally neceſſary that I ſhould underſtand 
for myſelf too. For he that believes without 
having any Reaſon of his own for believing, 
may be in love with his own Fancies, or have other 
Peoples Perſons in Admiration; but neither ſeeks 
Truth as he ought, nor obeys his Maker, who 
would have him uſe his Reaſon to keep him from 
Error. And he that does not this, if he hap- 
pens on the Truth, it is by Chance; and I know 
not whether the Luckineſs of the Accident will 
excuſe the Irregularity of the Proceedmg. This, 
at leaſt, is certain, that he muſt be accountable 
for whatever Miſtakes he makes ; whereas he 
that ſincerely makes Uſe of the Faculties God 
has given him to diſcover Truth, may have this 
Satisfaction, that tho' he may miſs Truth, he 
ſhall not miſs the Reward of it, for he governs 
his Aﬀent right, and believes, or diſbelieves, ac- 
cording as Reaſon directs him; and he that does 
otherwiſe miſuſes thoſe Faculties, which were given 
him for no other End, but to ſearch and follow 
the clearer Evidence and greater Probability. 

And this, I hope, may ſuffice to ſhew that 
private Judgment in religious Matters is not only 
ov Man's juſt Right, but alſo every Man's 

uty. | _ 

But tho? this Liberty of private Judgment be 
under no Reſtraint from without, yet it ought to 
be under ſome Government within itſelf ; and 
there are due Cautions neceſſary to be obſerved in 
the Uſe of it. purges 
* What theſe are, I come in the fourth Place to 

ow. 

I. This private Judgment in religious Matters, 
is a Judgment of Diſcretion, which obliges only 
the Conſcience of him who ſo judges, n 

| or 1 hd Private 
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God, and ground our, Belief of them upon his 
Veracity. 23 here Reaſon muſt judge of the 
Evidence and Certainty of this Revelation. 

And this is a large Province of Reaſon, to 
judge of all the Proofs which are brought for a 
divine Revelation. If any Thing be pretended 
for a divine Revelation, which is contrary to 
Reaſon and the Principles of natural Religion, it 
muſt, be rejected, becauſe Reaſon and the Princi- 
ples of natural Religion are prior to Revelation, 
and I can have no greater Proof that any Thin 


comes from God, than I have that that Propoſi- 


tion, which is plainly contradictory to Reaſon and 
the Principles of natural Religion, is falſe. 

Thus far it muſt be left to Reaſon to judge of 
Revelation: It muſt both conſider the Prof: for 
it, and the Matter it contains; and when we 
are ſatisfied that the Matter is worthy of God, 
and that there are ſufficient Proofs of its being 
reveaPd, our Faith is ſo far from excluding Rea- 
ſon, that it is founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 

Reaſon and Authority here, are not Things 
inconſiſtent z for where Authority is infallible, 
as in the preſent Caſe, there can be no greater 
Reaſon than to believe ſuch Authority. 

Faith is ſo far from ſuperſeding the Uſe of 
Reaſon, that *tis Reaſon itſelf grounded upon di- 
vine Teſtimony, tho' we may have but a moral 
Certainty that it is ſo. 

We believe the Scriptures to be the Word of 
God: But that the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, depends upon human Teſtimony; which 
Teftimony we muſt examine, as we do other 
Facts, till we come to be ſatisfied in our own pri- 
vate Judgments about it. So that *tis not enough 
to ſay, we believe thus, but we muſt have ſome 
Reaſon for our Belief. 

And then as to the Senſe and Meaning of 
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Scripture : If I muſt believe for myſelf, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary for my own Salvation; 
tis equally neceſſary that I ſhould underſtand 
for myſelf too. For he that believes without 
having any Reaſon of his own for believing, 
may be in love with his own Fancies, or have other 
Peoples Perſons in Admiration ; but neither ſeeks 
Truth as he ought, nor obeys his Maker, who 
would have him uſe his Reaſon to keep him from 
Error. And he that does not this, if he hap- 
ns on the Truth, it is by Chance; and I know 
not whether the Luckineſs of the Accident will 
excuſe the Irregularity of the Proceedmg. This, 
at leaſt, is certain, that he muſt be accountable 
for whatever Miſtakes he makes ; whereas he 
that ſincerely makes Uſe of the Faculties God 
has given him to diſcover Truth, may have this 
Satisfaction, that tho' he may miſs Truth, he 
ſhall not miſs the Reward of it, for he governs 
his Aﬀent right, and believes, or diſbelieves, ac- 
cording as Reaſon directs him; and he that does 
otherwiſe miſuſes thoſe Faculties, which were given 
him for no other End, but to ſearch and follow 
the clearer Evidence and greater Probability. 
And this, I hope, may ſuffice to ſhew that 
private Judgment in religious Matters is not only 
every Man's juſt Right, but alſo every Man's 
Duty. 23, 
But tho' this Liberty of private Judgment be 
under no Reftraint from without, yet it ought to 
be under ſome Government within itſelf ; and 
there are due Cautions neceſſary to be obſerved in 
the Uſe of it. | 
* What theſe are, I come in the fourth Place to 
ow. 
1. This private Judgment in religious Matters, 
is a Judgment of Diſcretion, which obliges only 
the Conſcience of him who ſo judges. N 
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Private Perſons are only toJudge for themſelves, 
and not claim Authority over. the Faith of others ; 
for if I have a Right to impoſe my Opinions upon 
others, becauſe I think them true, others have the 
ſame Right to impoſe theirs upon me; which de- 
ſtroys the Liberty of private Judgment. 

So that every Man's private Judgment can 
claim no Authority but over himſelf. And tho? 
the Judgment of a learned Man would weigh 
more with me than the Judgment of a Mecha- 
nic, yet ſtill, whenever a private Perſon judges 
for himſelf, his private Judgment muſt weigh 
moſt with him, becauſe he uſes his own Reaſon ; 
and the Opinion of others cannot be of that 
Weight with him, becauſe he either underſtands 
not, or is wholly ignorant of the Grounds of 
their Opinions, | 

Private Judgment ſtill retains this Authority 
when it ſeems to lay it aſide. For when a private 
Perſon pays a Deference to the Judgments of 
others, he does it becauſe he looks upon them as 
wiſer than himſelf. EE 

Nay thoſe who do oppoſe this Right of private 
Judgment, do actually make uſe of it, by giving 
Reaſons why Men ſhould not judge for them- 
ſelves. 

But whatever our private Judgment 1s, 1t muſt 
not think 1t has any Power to determine the Judg- 
ment of others. If our Reaſons be ſatisfactory 
to them, they are obliged to be of our Judgment. 
But then this Obligation ariſes from the Nature of 
Truth, and not from any Authority which one 
Man's Judgment has over another. 

If private Judgment be thus conſined within 
itſelf, the Objections, as if it pleaded an Exemp- 
tion from publick Judgments, will be groundleſs; 
for private Judgment claims no Authority over 
others. For in Caſes where every Man is able to 
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judge for himſelf, eſpecially in Matters of Sin 
and Duty, every Man's private Judgment muſt 
be of ſupreme Authority to himſelf. In Caſes of 
a difficult Nature the concurrent Judgment of 
learned Men muſt be of great Weight with all, 
but thoſe who think no body ſo wiſe as themſelves. 

2. If private Judgment ought to be thus con- 
fin'd within itſelf : This Reftraint is more reaſona- 
ble in thoſe Caſes which affe& the Peace and 
Happineſs of the World. 

And therefore if any Man, upon a Pretence of 
freely exerciſing his own private Judgment, ſhould 
advance Notions deſtructive of Religion, Laws, 
and Government, ſuch a Perſon is to be eſteem'd 
and treated as an Enemy to Mankind. 

Of this Sort are Atheiſts, who, by denying a 
God, diſſolve that Truſt which Men repoſe in 
one another, and upon which the Happineſs of 

Life depends. | 
Such Principles as confound moral Good and 
Evil, and ſuch as place Right in Force, are not 
to be juſtified as the Reſult of private Judgment, 
becauſe they are contrary to the Happineſs of the 
World. | 

Again; When Men attempt to mix religious 
and civil Rights, they abuſe this Liberty of pri- 
vate Judgment, which ought be confin'd to reli- 
gious Matters. +8 | 

There are ſeveral Prerogatives of this Kind, 
which Men have arrogated to themſelves upon 
the Score of Orthodoxy of Faith. Such as Domi- 
minion founded in Grace ; the Power of excom- 
municating and depoſing civil Governors; the 
Lawfulneſs of breaking Contracts with Hereticks. 
Now if we conſider that every Sect is Orthodox 
in its own Opinion, what Confuſions would ſuch 
Opinions raiſe in the World ? 

Men muſt therefore keep this private Judg- 
ment 
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ment within its proper Province ; and not under 
Pretence of Religion, endanger the civil Rights 
of Mankind. 

For the ſame Reaſon no Man ſhould oppoſe his 
private Judgment to what is publickly appointed, 
unleſs ſuch Appointments are unlawful. 

If it ſhould be objected here, that this is a ma- 
nifeſt Reſtraint upon this Liberty of judging, I 
anſwer, that if it be a Reſtraint, it is ich a one, 
as an impartial Man will conſent to. 

There are many Truths which all, who uſe 


their Reaſon right, muſt agree in. Of this Nature 1 


may reckon the Being and Providence of God, 
the Difference of moral Good and Evil, and the 
like; and therefore the Caſes which I have men- 
tion'd under this Head, wherein Men ought not 
to exerciſe their own private Judgment to the Diſ- 
turbance of the Publick, are ſuch as, perhaps, may 
never happen. But if there be any Men of ſuch an 
odd Turn of Head as not to agree with the reſt of 
the World jn theſe Things, ſuch People muſt keep 
their Opinions to themſelves. They cannot think 
themſelves obliged to publiſh their Opinions, be- 
cauſe the World would be the worſe for them. 

A Belief of Religion does plainly make for our 
preſent Happineſs, and cannot prejudice our fu- 
ture Intereſt. If Religion 1s falſe, we gain by a 
Belief of it here, and we ſhall loſe nothing here- 
after. But if true, it will ſerve us here, and 
encreaſe our Happineſs hereafter. 

So that if any Perſons cannot believe Religion 
to be true, ſuch Perſons ought, for the Benefit of 
Mankind, to keep their Diſcovery to themſelves. 

3. This Liberty of private Judgment does 
not make all Guides in Religion uſeleſs. 

For as Men are not born Scholars, but muſt be 
taught many Things, ſo they muſt have ſome to 
teach them; and they who have not either _ 

ure 
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ſure or Capacities for theſe Studies, muſt depend 
upon the Abilities of others, if they deſire to be 
ſatisfied in thoſe Points, of which no Man is na- 
turally a Judge. | 

That the Scriptures are the Word of God; 
that they were wrote by thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Names they bear, depend upon ſuch Proofs, as 
every private Man cannot be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand, and muſt therefore rely upon the Judg- 
ment of thoſe who have made theſe Things their 
Study. 

Bu there are good general Arguments of the 
Truth of Scripture, of which private Perſons are 
Judges; ſuch as ariſe from the general Conſent of 
all Chriſtian People concerning theſe Books; who 
ſtill own the Scriptures to be the Word of God, 
tho* they pretend to prove different, and ſome- 
times contrary Points out of them. 

Again; The Scriptures were wrote in Lan- 
guages with which the Generality of Men are 
unacquainted, therefore whether they are trul 
tranſlated or no, they muſt depend upon thoſe 
who are ſkilPd in the original Languages. 

And yet, here again, there is a general Argu- 
ment for the Truth of the Tranſlations, that the 
different Sets own their ſeveral Tranſlations to 
be right in the main; and where they differ moſt 
in their Tranſlations, there is generally the leaſt 
Importance in the Things ; and therefore no Ne- 
ceſſity for every private Perſon to underſtand 
them. 

Again ; As to the Meaning of Scripture, tho? 
the neceſſary Things are always plain to the 
meaneſt Underſtandings, yet there are Things in 
them difficult to be underſtood ; and therefore in 
theſe Caſes we muſt apply to thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs 
it is to explain theſe difficult Places. | 

If it faid, that theſe Places are not neceſſary a 
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be underſtood, and therefore no Neceſſity for 
Teachers to explain them. I anſwer ; that ' tis 
every Man's Duty to acquaint himſelf, as per- 
fectly as he can, with the Will of God; and 
ſince Things, not ſimply neceſſary, may ſerve to 
enforce thoſe that are, no Man can fairly reject 
any Means of Inſtruction, which are in his Power, 
without being guilty of the Crime of being wil- 
fully ignorant. 

In theſe Caſes Teachers are neceflary ; and 
therefore a ſtanding Order of them is neceſſary 
for the Support of Religion in the World. And 
Men may, without departing from their Right of 
private Judgment, nay, and ought, to make all 
the Uſe they can of the ſuperior Knowledge of 
their Guides. I might further add, that in the 
plaineſt Caſes, where Men may be = Lye to 
judge for themſelves, all Manner of Inſtruction is 
not uſeleſs. Some Men are careleſs, and are apt 
to overlook. the plaineſt Matters, till they are put 
in a right Way of thinking. 

4. Another Caution to be uſed in the Exerciſe 
of private Judgment, is to employ it upon ſuch 
Subjects as we are capable of being Maſters of. 

Tho? there be many Things wherein every pri- 
vate Perſon is uncapable of judging ; yet, in the 
great Points of Religion, he can, and ought to 
judge for himſelf. Becauſe theſe Things being 
the Rule, by which Men of all Capacities muſt 
finally be judged, are clearly made known to the 
Capacities of all Men. 

Every private Perſon is not capable of laying 
at once before his Mind all the Proofs of all the 
Religions in the World, and examining them in 
order to chooſe the true one for himſelf. But 
every private Man may judge in general of the 
Truth of any Religion. 

Thus, for Inftance, cvery Man of common 
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Senſe may dg ge that that Religion could not 
come from God, which teaches unworthy Notions 
of him, and enjoins ſuch Things as Reaſon for- 
bids, and has nothing but Miracles not well at- 
teſted, to vouch for it. 

On the contrary, a Religion that teaches wor- 
thy Notions of God; that enjoins Piety and Vir- 
tue; that made its Way i in the World by its own 
Excellency ; that had publick and great Miracles 
wrought for the Confirmation of it, muſt be 
own'd to be from God. 

Such general Proofs of the Truth of any Reli- 
gion Men in 1 may underſtand, and by 
theſe Rules diſcern the true from the falſe, and 
determine their Choice. If they find that this 
Character belongs to no other but the Chriſtian 
Religion, which will appear, .this muſt incline 
them to Chriſtianity, 

And then as to the neceſſary Articles and 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity, they are ſo plainly laid 
down in the New Teſtament, that I cannot but be- 
lieve them to be the Doctrines of Scripture, who- 
ever ſhould affirm the contrary. If any one 
ſhould tell me that Murder and Lying are lawful 
I cannot believe him, becauſe Reaſon tells me 
they are Sins, and-Chriſt has plainly forbid them. 
In ſuch evident Caſes every Man ought to Judge 
for himſelf. | 

I confeſs, indeed, if we conſider Chriſtianit 
under the different Syſtems into which different 
Sects have moulded it, few People will be allowed 
to be Judges of it. But if we conſult the New 
Teſtament, and conſider the Doctrines which our 
Saviour has made neceſſary to be believed by all, we 
ſhall find them fewer and plainer than thoſe which 
the different Sects of Chriſtians have eſtabliſſ'd. 

And therefore private. Perſons are not to be 
debarr'd the Liberty of judging for themſelves, 

be- 
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becauſe they cannot underſtand every Thing 
which has been maintain'd under the Name of 
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Tho' every private Perſon is thus to 
| judge for himſelf in Matters of Religion, yet every 
private Perſon is not to ſet up for a Diſputant. 

This is a Province which belongs to the 
Paſtors of the Church. *Tis true, every Man 
1s obliged, as far as he is able, to Fa the 
Salvation of his Neighbour. But Diſputation, 
as *tis commonly managed, is an Art which 
cannot be acquir'd without much Study, and he 
that is not well verſed in it, if he be not careful, 
will be baffled in the plaineſt Truths. 

Unlearned Men may have clear Perceptions of 
the Truths they believe, and yet not be able to 
explain them clearly; much leſs to anſwer all the 
ſophiſtical Arguments which may be urged againft 
them, 

And if this ſhould happen, we muſt call in the 
Aſſiſtance of others, who are better ſkill'd in the 
Art of diſputing, and rely upon their Judgment. 

Thus I have ſhewn that this private Judgment, 
tho' it be free in itſelf, ought to be under ſome 
Regulation, and have laid down ſome Cautions 
neceſſary to be obſerved in the Uſe of it. 

And if Men would uſe theſe Cautions, this 
would obviate moſt of thoſe Objections which are 
made againſt it ; and ſhew the Weakneſs of thoſe 
Reaſons which are urged to deprive Men of it. 
The moſt material of which I ſhall now, in the 

Fifth Place, conſider, in order to the further 
eſtabliſhing this Right and Liberty of private 
Judgment. 

1. Then, tis objected, that if every one fol- 
lows his own private Judgment, this will multi- 


ly different Reigen and give Riſe to many 
Hande 
They 


8 
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They who are for thus diveſting Men of this 
Liberty, for fear Men ſhould fall away from true 
Religion, have a very mean Opinion of it. Falſe 
Religions may ſuffer by being examin'd ; but the 
true loves Light, and invites Men to look into it; 
and the oftner we examine it, we are the more 
confirm'd in the Belief of it. 

Other Religions force Men to be Followers of 
it by Violence; but 'tis for the Honour of Chri- 
ſtianity, that where Men have the greateſt Liberty 
to examine into the Reaſon of it, there ſhould be 
2 Multitudes who agree in the main Articles 
Ot it. 

But ſuppoſing that ſame Men do, by indulging 
their private Judgment, too much fall into dam- 
nable Errors; is this a Reaſon why Men ſhould 


be deprived of this, and believe nothing but 


what their Teachers impoſe upon them ? No, by 
no Means, becauſe Men cannot believe any thing, 
but upon what they think ſufficient Evidence; 


and cannot be of any Opinion meerly becauſe o- 


thers are ſo. 

Further; if it were poſſible to deprive Men of 
this Right, it would be unjuſt, becauſe it belongs 
to them. 

But to this *tis replied, that the Inconveniences 


ariſing from the Exerciſe of private Judgment, 


are ſufficient to juſtify Men's being 7 of it. 
o great, yet 
if God has inveſted Men with this Liberty, no 
accidental Inconveniences will warrant us to give 
it u 
Do not Sin and Miſery, and almoſt all the Miſ- 
chiefs of the World, ariſe from our being free 
Agents? 
But to avoid theſe Inconveniences, would any 
one ſay, it is better to be without Freedom? This, 


indeed, would remedy all theſe Evils; but it 


would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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would deſtroy all Virtue ; and as bad would be 
the Conſequence of depriving Men of the free 
Uſe of their Reaſon. | 

So that we may as well deprive Men of the 
Freedom of their Actions, which would deſtroy 
all Virtue, as diveſt them of the Liberty of their 
Judgment, which would undermine all Religion. 

Since, therefore, God has not thought fit to 
provide an infallible Remedy againſt Vice, why 
ſhould we think he has againſt Errors? Men may 
prevent both if they pleaſe ; and if they do not, 
*tis their own Fault. 


In both theſs Cabs God: las lf: Men to ir 


Liberty; he has not commanded us, nor put it 
in our Power, to give up our Reaſons to others; 
or if he had, this Method would not prevent Di- 
verſity of Opinions. Every Man will differ from 
another; unleſs God ſhould work a perpetual Miracle 
in preſerving any Men, or Succeſſion of Men, from 
Errors, in order to be infallible Guides to others. 
This is what there is no Occaſion for, becauſe 
Men, by the Uſe of their Reaſon, and the Helps 
God has given them, may come to the Know- 
ledge of all neceſſary Points of Religion, without 
an infallible Guide. | 

The Miſchiefs which are ſo much complain'd 
of, as arifing from this Liberty of Joes Judg- 
ment, would not be remedy'd if this Liberty 
could be reſtrain'd; and therefore are no Objec- 
tion againſt it. For where this Liberty is denied, 
and a pretended Infallibility ſet up, there are as 
many different Opinions, as where this Liberty is 
exerciſed. And *tis no Wonder that a pretended 
Infallibility itſelf cannot do that, which the real 
Infallibility of the Apoſtles could not do. We 
know there were Diſputes in their Time, and 
even among themſelves; and there will be Errors 


and Controverſies to the End of the World. 
And, 
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And, therefore, fince no Man can ſecure his Bro- 
ther from Error, *tis fit Men ſhould judge for 
themſelves ; for then if they be in an Error, they 
may recover themſelves out of it by thinking 
better of the Matter; but if this is deny'd them, 
whatever Errors they ſhall fall into, they muſt 
live and die in them. 

2. It will, perhaps, be objected, that if every 
Man be left to judge for himſelf in ooo Mat- 
ters, it will follow, that there may be Fundamen- 
tals reveaPd by God, which many People are not 
obliged to believe. 

I have often obſerved, that the neceſſary Points 
of Religion are ſo plainly laid down in Scripture, 
that an honeſt and induſtrious Man cannot fail of 
underſtanding them; and, conſequently, whatſo- 
ever is not fo plainly laid down, but that wiſe 
and good Men have differ'd about it, is not ne- 
ceſſary for them to know. 

The only general Duty, in this Caſe, is not to 
be negligently, wiltully, or maliciouſly ignorant 
of any Part of God's Word. But it does not 
from hence follow, that every Man is obliged to 
ſtudy every Particular contain'd in Scripture ; be- 
cauſe ſome Things in Scripture a Man may be 
lately ignorant of. 

Since, therefore, neceſſary Things are always 
plain, there is no Danger that Men ſhould believe 
leſs than God has required of them. But if they 
are determin'd by the Judgment of others, they 
will be in Danger of believing more than God has 
requir'd, and more than is true. | 

And yet after all, Men cannot be properly ſaid 
to believe more than what they are able to under- 
ſtand ; and therefore if Men cannot, by diligent 
Attention and Inftruction, arrive at the Know- 
ledge of what is neceſſary to be believed, their 
giving themſelves up to the Dictates of others 

Vor. III. 1 will 
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will be no Service to them: They may confeſs 


with their Mouths, but they cannot believe with 


their Hearts, unleſs they are competent Judges 
of what they are told is the true Faith. 

3. It is further objected, that if every Man is 
to judge for himſelf in religious Matters, and 
every Man's Religion be true to himſelf ; this 
brings all Religions upon a Level. 

But this Objection is of no Force, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes the Truth of any Religion to depend 
upon our Behef of it; whereas, the Truth of 


Religion depends upon its Proofs ; which are the 


{ame whether we conſider them or not. If, in- 
dced, the Proofs of all Religions were equal, this 
would put all Religions upon a Level ; but as 
long as Chriſttamty has ſtronger Proofs than any 
other Religion, Chriſtianity cannot be upon a Le- 
vel with other Religions by our believing thoſe as 
much as we do Chriſtianity. 

So that tho* every Man's Religion be true to 
himſelf, yet it does not follow that it is true in 
itſelf, He may have made a wrong Choice, 
which is a good Reaſon why he ſhould examine 
it, but no Reaſon why he fhould not be left to 
judge for himſelf of its Truth and Falſhood ; 
becauſe there are good general Arguments of the 
Truth or Falſhood of any Religion, whereby pri- 
vate Perſons may be convinced that all Religions 
are not equal, ſince it will appear there is an evi- 
dent Difference between them. 

But this Objection of bringing all Religions 
upon a Level, may be more juſtly charged upon 
thoſe who will not permit Men to chooſe their 
Religion for themſelves. Becauſe if we are to be 
of the Religion of our Country, becauſe it is 
there eſtabliſhed, *tis plain all Religions are alike; 


and the Reaſon why we are of one Religion ra- 
ther than another, is not any other Thing Tan 
what 


MES 
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what might as well have determin'd us to be of 
any other Religion as well as that which we are of. 

Whereas he that chuſes a Religion for himſelf, 
according to the beſt of his Judgment, makes his 
Religion his own; and tho” this will not make it 
true, yet the Man, who 1s thus deceived, may 
hope, thro* God's Mercy, to be recover'd out of 
his Error, or be ſaved in it. | 

4. If every Man is to judge for himſelf, it may 
be objected, this will confound the Diſtinction of 
Virtue and Vice. 

But this Objection ſuppoſes the Truth of 
Things to depend upon our Opinions of them 
whereas the Nature of Things is immutable, and 
one of thoſe Rules by which we are to dire& our 
Judgment, and then no ill Conſequences will fol- 
low the freeſt Uſe of it. In leſſer Matters Men 
may judge that to be Good which is Evil. But 
in greater, the Difference between Virtue and 
Vice is ſo plain, that Men cannot be miſtaken, 

Again; Tho' Men in leſſer Matters may judge 
that acceptable to God, which is no Part of Re- 
ligion; yet they cannot introduce the Practice of 
any real Impiety under the Pretence of judging it 
acceptable to God, becauſe they have the Reaſon 
of Things, and the reveal'd Will of God, as a 
plain Rule to go by, which will ſecure them from 
miſtaking Impiety for Religion. 

But if it be left to publick Authority to deter- 
mine what is, or is not acceptable to God; tho? 
the real Difference between Things cannot be de- 
ſtroy'd, yet the Weight of ſuch Authority, join'd 
to the Prohibition o private J udgment, does, in 
Fact, make Men miſtake Vice for Virtue, and 
think that true Religion conſiſts in the moſt ab- 
ſurd Actions, and conſiſtent with the moſt fla- 


grant Impieties ; and that they pleaſe God by be- 
ing inhuman to Men. | 


* 5. It 
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5. It may be further 9 that this pri- 
e 


vate Judgment will make Men proud and con- 
ceited, and neglect the neceſſary Means of In- 
ſtruction, upon a Preſumption that they are wiſe 
enough of themſelves. 

This is a manifeſt Abuſe of this Liberty of 
private Judgment; and Men may be as proud of 
other Things as well as their Judgment. 

And *tis altogether as lawful to plunder every 
rich Man, for fear he ſhould be proud, as to de- 
bar private Perſons the 3 of their own 
Reaſo 
But if Men, in judging for themſelves, would 
obſerve thoſe Cautions which have been laid 

down, all theſe Inconveniences would be avoided; 

and yet, if it appears that private Perſons have a 
Right to judge for themſelves in religious Matters, 
it ſignifies nothing whether the Miſchiefs, or the 
Benefits, ariſing from this Liberty of private 
Judgment, preponderate. For 'tis a Queſtion of 
Right, and not of Conveniency. 

However, ſince I have conſider'd the Miſchiefs 
which ariſe from private Judgment, it will not 
be improper to take a View of the Benefits of it. 

Next to our Luſts there is no greater Hindrance 
to the Belief of the Truths of Religion, than the 
Want of weighing the Proofs upon which they are 
eſtabliſned. Our Knowledge is not born with us, 
but is acquired, and is more or leſs improved ac- 
cording as we employ our Talents. 

Hence we may, in great Meaſure, account for 
that ſurprizing Difference which we find amon 
Men as to their intellectual Abilities. Whil 
ſome Men, by a right Uſe of their Faculties, 
have acquir'd a clear Knowledge of the moſt diffi- 
cult Things; others, thro? their Lazineſs, know 
little or nothing at all. 

There is no Truth more clear than the Ex- 

3 iſtence 


on, to keep them obedient to their Superiors. 
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iſtence of a God; and yet he that ſets down with 
Things as he finds them, without ever reflecting 
upon their Cauſes and Ends, or 1 into him- 
ſelf may live long without any ſuch Notion of a 
God, as will influence his Practice. 

This is evident in the meaner People, who are 
always at Labour, who have ſuch groſs Notions 
of God, as are next to no Knowledge of him at 
all. The Lives of many others, who, tho' in 
better Circumſtances, have yet made as little Uſe 
of their Reaſon, give us Cauſe to fear, that they 
have no clear Impreſſions of a Deity. 

Now this can be aſcribed to nothing but want 
of conſidering theſe Matters. Tis obſervable 
that Atheiſm and Irreligion prevail moſt where 
Men have made the leaſt Uſe of their Reaſon, 
as it is plain in thoſe Countries where Men are 
prohibited the Uſe of their Reaſon ; and that Re- 
ligion prevails every where in Proportion to the 
Improvement of Men's private Reaſon and Judg- 
ment. 

For tho' a ſuperficial Enquiry is not ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh Men in the Belief of the Truths of 
Religion; yet if they go to the Bottom of 
Things they will be fatisfied. 

Tis impoſſible for any Man, who judges im- 
partially for himſelf, to be of the Side of Atheiſm, 
Their moſt celebrated Books conſiſt of low Wit, 
inſtead of Argument ; and when they pretend to 
Reaſon, they betray the Weakneſs of their Cauſe. 

The Difficulties rais'd againſt Religion have no- 
thing in them, when they come to be examin'd : 
The Objections are ſuch as are in common to Re- 
ligion with other Things; ſo that either there 
is no ſuch Thing as Truth, or Religion has as 
good a Pretence to it as any Thing elſe. 

This will appear to any one who will but make 
the ſame Uſe of his * in Religion as he does 
| 3 in 
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in other Matters, and go over. in his Mind the 
ſeveral Proofs of it, and examine them humfelf : 
But if Men will not do this, if they will take 
Things upon Truſt from others, and greedily 
hearken to their Objections, without ever examin- 
ing whether they be well grounded, they may ſet 
up for Infidelity, for want of Conſideration. 

But if Men would carefully examine theſe 
Points, if Men would ſeriouſly examine into the 
Atheiſt's Hypotheſis, they could never ſwallow 
the Difficulty which it is clog'd with. 


A brief View of the common Principles of 


Atheiſm will ſuffice to ſhow the Abſurdities of . it. 

That the World was from Eternity; or that it 
was made by Chance : That Matter is endued 
with a Power of Thought and ſelf Motion 
that we are nothing but meer Mechaniſm ; that 
there 1s no moral Difference between Good and 
Evil; that there is no future State : Theſe are 
the Priciples of Atheiſm, 

But cannot any Man, who will examine Things 
himſelf, diſcover the contrary Scheme to be better 
Grounds ? 

There are ſuch viſible Marks of Wiſdom and 
Power, in the Works of the Creation, that we 
cannot but diſcover the Author. And he muſt 
be a very careleſs Spectator of human Affairs, 
who does not obſerve, that the World is govern'd 
by the ſame Power and Wiſdom that made it. If 
he turns his Eye inwardly upon himſelf, and ob- 
ſerves the Springs of his own Actions, he can 
never believe himſelf a Piece of Clockwork ; but 
muſt be convinc'd that he is a free Agent, and, 
conſequently, he 1s an accountable Creature. 

Tis needleſs to go thro? all thefe Principles. 
The more Men think for themſelves, the more 
they will be perſuaded of the Truth of the Prin- 
ciples of natural Religion. 
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Revealed Religion will alſo gain the more Be- 


lief the more we examine it. 


For tho” this was more than we could juſtly ex. 
pect, after God had made ſufficient Proviſion for 


knowing and obeying his Will in the Principles of 


our Creation, by that Reaſon he had given us; yet, 
ſince human Nature was ſo much degenerated, + 
muſt be owned highly agreeable to the divine Good- 
neſs not to leave us in this State of Darkneſs, but 
to vouchſafe ſuch frail Creatures ſome ſupernatural 
Light, ſome farther Aſſiſtance to obey and know 
his Will. That ſuch a Revelation as this, is 
poſſible, none can deny. And that God made 
ſuch a Revelation, has been already proved. 

If we confider the Chriſtian Revelation, it will 
appear, in every Branch of it, highly reaſonable ; 
and becoming the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God : 
Nothing being more proper to promote Piety. The 
Proofs of this Revelation muſt ſatisfy every in- 
guy tive Man; Chriſt's Miracles were undeniable. 

is Diſciples were unfit to propagate his Religion, 
had it been an Impoſture. Their Behaviour de- 
clared they believ'd the Truth of it; and they 


could not have prevail'd with others to have re- 


ceived it, had they not worked Miracles. 

Theſe Reflections are ſufficient, if Men would 
but examine Things for themſelves, to make 
them believe the Principles both of natural and 
reveal'd Religion; nay, they could not but be 
Chriſtians if they calmly conſider'd Chriſtianity. 

If there are any who do not believe theſe 
Things, *tis for Want of examining into them ; 
or from an Affectation of Novelty ; or from 
their Luſts. 

2. Conſtancy and Stedfaſtneſs, in the Profeſſion 
of the true Religion, is another Advantage of 
the Exerciſe of this private Judgment, in exa- 
mining into the Grounds of our Faith. 

1 He 
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He that takes up his Religion with little Rea- 
ſon, will part with it eaſily. If I am of any Re- 
ligion, becauſe *tis my Intereſt, I ſhall change it 
when it ſhall be my Intereſt to do ſo. 

In theſe and all others Caſes, where Men's Re- 
ligion is not their own Choice, they will be in- 
conſtant in the Profeſſion of it. And therefore if 
we would hold faſt the Profeſſion of our Faith 
without wavering, we muſt ſearch into the 
Grounds of it. And he that is a Chriſtian, upon 
a full Conviction of the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
his Belief will be Proof againſt all Temptations - 
and Dangers. 

But the Man, whoſe Religion is not rooted in 
his Underſtanding, will readily part with it when 
it is likely to bring him any Trouble. 

And, therefore, if it be our Duty to be con- 
ſtant in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and if we 
are obliged to ſuffer even Death itſelf, rather than 
renounce it, *tis neceſſary to be perſuaded of the 
Truth of it. For if we do not fee ſufficient Rea- 
ſon to believe it, we ſhall never ſuffer for the 
Sake of it. And if any Man ſhould be ſo far in- 
fluenc'd by the Example of others, as to ſuffer 
becauſe they do, he ſuffers like a Fool, and not 
as a Chriſtian, becauſe God 7s not glorified on this 
Behalf. 

If, therefore, Men ought to be ſtedfaſt in the 
Profeſſion of the true Faith, if they ought to 
endure Grief, and expect any Reward for ſuch 
Sufferings, *tis neceſſary that they ſhould judge 
for themſelves of the Truth of their Religion, 
becauſe fuch Conſtancy can proceed only from 
Men's own private Perſuaſion, and may be rec- 
kon'd an Advantage of the Exerciſe of this private 
Judgment. 

3. Another great Advantage ariſing from the 
free Exerciſe of private Judgment, in Matters of 

— Re. 
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Religion, is, that it lays a Foundation for the 
Practice of mutual Charity. 

For ſince every Man's Opinion is ſuppoſed to 
be the Reſult of his own private Reaſon, and 
every Man has a Right to the free Exerciſe of 
his own Reaſon, it is unreaſonable to expect that 
other Men ſhould obſequiouſly quit their own 
Opinions, and embrace ours. Now if he, whom 
I would bring over to my Opinions, cannot find 
ſufficient Grounds to believe them, or is ſo well 
ſatisfied of his own, that he will not be at the 
Pains of a new Examination, we have no Reaſon 
to be angry with him, for this is but what we our- 
ſelves do in the ſame Caſes. And, if we be an- 
gry, have not they the ſame Reaſon to be angry 
with us? for all Mens Opinions are true to them- 
ſelves; and if every Man ſhould quarre] with 
another upon this Account, the World would be 
in continual Confuſion. 

Since then every Man has an undoubted Right 
to judge for himſelf; and fince there is a good 
Agreement between all honeſt Men in the great 
Points of Religion, we ſhould bear with one 
another in leſſer Matters. 

We are apt, indeed, to think, that it is Ob- 
ſtinacy in others not to embrace our Opinions : 
But have not others the ſame Reaſon to think, 
that they have form'd their Judgment upon ſuch 
ſufficient Grounds, that *tis Obſtinacy in us not 
to be of their Minds ? 


Every Man, therefore, ſhould be left to that 


Liberty of Judgment wherewith God has made 

him free. 1 
Further, if we confider what Clouds and 
Darkneſs reſt upon our Underſtandings, we ſhall 
ſoon be convinc'd, that the ſtrongeſt Underſtand- 
ing is not ſo exempt from that Condition of 
Men, as not to feel its Weakneſs, and own 18 
iable 
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liable to Errors; and this will make us not for- 
ward in obtruding our Opinions upon others. 

How few are there, who have fairly exa- 
min'd their own Opinions? How often are they 
taken upon Truſt? And how many think them- 
ſelves in the right for no other . but be- 
cauſe they think ſo? And how unfit are ſuch as 
theſe to preſcribe to others? 

Even they who have carefully W their 
own Opinions, cannot, in every Caſe, be ſecure, 
that they have had all the Particulars before chem, 
which concern the Queſtion in Hand. And, if 
this be the Caſe, we ſhould be as willing to learn 
of others as to dictate to them. Since all Men 
are allow'd the free Uſe of their own Reaſon in 
the Search of Truth, -the ſame Queſtion may be 
conſider*d by different Perſons in different Views, 
and what one has overlook'd, another may have 
obſery*d ; which is a good Reaſon why we ſhould ' 
debate the Matter with Candour, and not magiſ- 
terially dictate, or tamely ſubmit to another. 

To this I might 1 that tho* there are ma- 
ny Truths which all Men will agree in, there are 
others about which Men differ as much as in their 
Taſte; which tho' it agrees in great Matters, yet 
where there is any Niceneſs or Difficulty, it repre- 
ſents the ſame Thing differently to different Perſons. 

Some Mens Underſtandings are of a peculiar 
Caſt from others. And if we conſider the Quick- 
neſs of ſome Mens Parts, their different Educa- 
tion, the various Principles they have imbib'd, 
the different Methods of Reaſoning they have 
been us'd to, and the Prejudices they labour un- 
cler, we ſhall find that that which ſome take to 
be Demonſtration, will ſcarce be thought probable 
to others. 

I don't now ſpeak of fundamental Points, in 
which all agree, but of Things that are TY 
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In ſuch Caſes Reaſon will proceed differently; 
and, therefore, we ought to bear with each other. 
If we have Recourſe to the Scriptures for the 
Solution of our Doubts in Matters not ſary, 
there are ſo many Things hard to be underſtood, 
that we ſhall be inclin'd to think, that God here- 
by defign'd to make a Trial of our Induſtry, and 
teach us Humility, and to furniſh us with Occa- 
ſions of mutual Charity, and keep us from im- 
poſing upon others in Matters fo difficult. 

And theſe Reflections will make us heartily 
join in the Practice and Defence of all the neceſ- 
ſary Points of Chriſtianity. And then we thall 
diſarm its Enemies of the moſt formidable Wea- 
pons with which they fight againſt it. 

I have already conſider'd ſome of the chief 
Objections which are raiſed againſt Mens uſing 
their private Judgment in religious Matters. 

But it may be further objected, that if every 
Man is to judge for himſelf, this ſeems to deſtroy 
the Authority of the earlieſt Writers of Chriſtia- 
nity, who as they lived neareſt our Saviour's 
Time, ſo they may be preſum'd to know the 
true Faith better than we; and, therefore, their 
Credit ought to be preferr*d to our Judgment. 

This naturally leads me to treat of an impor- 
tant Queſtion, viz. How far we ought to be de- 
termin'd in our Belief merely by human Au- 
thority. 

For the clearer Solution of which, I obſerve, 
that if there be any Thing in Religion, which 
they only are Judges of, who lived at or near 
thoſe Times of Chriſt, in ſuch Things we muſt 
rely upon their Teſtimony, for the Information 


of our Judgment. Of this Nature are the hiſto- 
rical Facts upon which the Truth of the Chriſ- 


tian Revelation depends. But the preſent Queſ- 
tion is not about ſuch Things as the Life and 
| Actions 
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Actions of our Saviour, but about Articles of 
Faith and Rules of Life. Now theſe are Queſ- 
tions of Reaſon; and here I muſt not only en- 
quire whether any Doctrine was receiv'd by the 
primitive Church, but whether it is grounded on 
Scripture. And, if it is not there, I am under 
no Obligation to receive ity becauſe it was an- 
tiently receiv'd. 

Nor am I obliged to take any Interpretation of 
any particular Paſſage to be true, becauſe it is an- 


tient, unleſs it is agreeable to the Scope of the 


Place, and Phraſeology of Scripture. 

But here it will be ſaid, that the firſt Writers 
may be preſumed to underſtand what was true 
Chriſtianity, and what the Senſe of the New 
Teſtament, better than we; and, therefore, what 
they have deliver'd ought to be preferr*d to our 
own Judgment. 

In anſwer to this, ſeveral Things are to be 
_—_— 

That they, as Men, were liable to Errors, 
BF therefore, we cannot rely upon their Opi- 
nions any farther than they are agreeable to Rea- 
fon. They might miſtake the Apoſtles: Mean- 
ing, as they did our Saviour's; and if it be pre- 
tended, that what they wrote was either what 
they received from the Apoſtles, or agreeable to 
what they receiv'd, *tis more than probable that 
they did. 

2. The Number of the firſt Writers are but 
few, in Compariſon; and but a ſmall Part is re- 
maining of what they wrote, ſo that they are but 
of ſmall Advantage to us, as to free us from the 
Trouble of examining Things ourſelves, ſup- 
poſing that upon other Accounts that was not 
our Duty, becauſe there are but fe Points they 
have determin'd for us. To which Purpoſe I 


obſerve, 
3. That 
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3. That the Writings of thoſe Times do not 
treat of many of thoſe N. which are now in 
Debate; ſo that in theſe Caſes we cannot appeal 
to them. 

4. Many of the firſt Writers were unacquaint- 
ed with the Zewyh Learning, which was neceſſa- 
ry towards underſtanding ſeveral Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and ſeveral Paſſages of the New 
Teſtament, which had a Reference to the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. 

5. No Man can underſtand their Language 
and Phraſes of the Antients, without great Stu- 
dy. So that the Scriptures are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, as eaſy to be underſtood, if not eaſier, than 
they; which appears from hence, that there has 
been as much Diſpute about the Meaning of theſe 
Writers, as about the Senſe of Scripture. 

6. Theſe Writers have err'd in material Points; 

There is ſcarce any one of theſe Authors 
who has not contradicted another, and very often 
himſelf; ſo that it would be difficult to deter- 
mine any Point with Certainty, by their Autho- 
rity, if their Authority was ſufficient to do it. 
"Tis not eaſy to gather from them what was the 
general Belief of the Church in thoſe Ages, or 
what was their own. And yet, if this could 
be never ſo clearly collected, I obſerve, _ 

7. That in difficult Points, the Number of 
Authorities ought not to determine us to follow 
any Opinion, but the Truth of it. Becauſe in 
Matters of real Difficulty and Obſcurity *tis 
more probable, that but a few have found out 
the Truth, than that a many have done ſo: For 
if we take the whole Bulk of Mankind, *tis cer- 
tain, that the inquiſitive Part of it are by far the 
leaſt ; and if again we take and divide them, *tis 
equally certain, that they who have thought 
juſtly, are by far the ſmalleſt Number; fo that 


in 
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in all intricate Queſtions, tis moſt likely, that 
that wherein but a few agree ſhould be the true 
a N. 
8. Hence it follows, that the Opinions of o- 
thers ought to be of no Weight with us any far- 
ther than they are ſupported by ſufficient Reafon 
and, therefore, we ought to examine Things be- 
fore we receive them as true. To encourage us 
to this, I obſerve, 

9. That tho* we had never ſo many Writings 


of the Antients, and theſe Writings had deter- 


min'd never ſo many Points now in Controverſy 
among us; yet we have ſtill Room left for the 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon, we have the Advantage 
of coming after them, and may therefore diſco- 
ver thoſe Things, which they were unacquainted 
with. | | 

*Tis true, indeed, that Chriſtianity in this Re- 
ſpect differs from human Sciences; they are, 5 
Degrees, brought to Perfection; whereas Chriſ- 
tianity was moſt perfect at the Beginning; but, 
by Degrees, became ſo degenerate and fo hlinded 
with human Doctrines, that it was difficult to 
reform it to the primitive Standard. 

So that ſince Chriſtianity has ſuffer'd ſuch Cor- 
ruptions, and thoſe human Writings which are 
ſuppoſed to contain the beſt Accounts of Chriſti- 
anity, have had their Share in the common Cala- 
mity, there is Room for Study to find out the 
true Doctrines of Chriſtianity. 

Even the Scriptures themſelves, tho? they have 
ſuffer'd leſs from the Injuries of Time than any 
other Book, will, however, be better aer Br 
the more they are ſtudied. Tho? the Antients 
have done much in this Kind, yet they have left 
enough to do for thoſe that come after; and ſe- 
veral Paſſages in Scripture, which but few of 
them underſtood, are now ſet in a clear Light $ 
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and many that are now obſcure, may, in Time, 
be clear'd up, if we uſe the ſame Dihgence as 


thoſe that went before us. 


From whence it fully appears, that we ought 
to uſe our private Judgment in religious Matters, 
and not ſervilely ſubmit to any human Authority 
whatſoever. * 

I know we are apt, to have a great Regard for 
thoſe who were eſteem'd in diſtant Ages; and, 
to conclude, that they could never 2 em- 
braced ſuch an Opinion, if it had not been true. 
But this is a weak Way of concluding. Their 
living long ago, and their being eſteem'd, are 
diſtinct Conſiderations. If they had been juſtly 
eſteem'd, and held any particular Opinions, I 
ſhould be inclined to examine what Reaſons they 
gave for their Opinions; but this I ſhould do 
upon Account of the Reputation they had, and 
not becauſe they lived many Ages ago ; and juſt 
ſo much Evidence as there is of the Truth of 
their Tenets, juſt ſo much Aſſent we ſhould 
yield to them, and they themſelves adviſed thoſe 
who lved with them, to examine what they de- 
liver'd, and to receive or reject it according as 
they found it conſonant or repugnant to Truth. 
They were open and ingenuous in acknowledg- 
ing their own Failings ; they confeſs'd themſelves 
liable to Miſtakes ; and, therefore, we are utter- 
ly inexcuſable if, after this, we believe all they 
ſay without Examination, 

Thus much concerning how far we ought to 
be determin'd in our Belief by human Authority. 

I come now to anſwer ſome Objections out of 

Scripture againſt Free-thinking. 
It is objected, that tho* Reaſon was in its pri- 
mitive State a proper Judge in religious Matters, 
it 

* Vide La#ant. de origine Erroris, Lib. II. Sed. vii. pag. 

104. Edit. Thvfii, Lugd. Batav. 1652, 8vo. 
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it cannot be admitted for ſuch in its preſent De- 
QENETAGY. +: PIT Poe.” 

If by this Degeneracy be meant any. Defe& 
ariſing from Mens Paſſions, *tis nothing to the 
Purpoſe. Becauſe I have already laid it down as 
a neceſſary Qualification to enable Men to form a 
right Judgment, that they ſhould diveſt them- 
ſelves of all ſuch Impediments as theſe; and, 
therefore, tho' they whoſe Reaſon 1s thus cor- 
rupted, are incompetent Judges of religious Mat- 
ters, or, indeed, of any Matter ; yet they, who 
have kept their Reaſon clear, may be allow'd to 
judge for themſelves. | 

But if by this Corruption of our Reaſon be 
meant ſomething which is aſcribed to Adam's Fall, 
it remains to be proved, that human Reaſon has 
thus ſuffer'd, before it ought to be diſplaced from 


. Judging of religious Matters. 


For tho' Man is now imperfect, *tis impoſſible 
to be proved, that his Faculties, either of Soul 
or Body, are unable to perform the Offices they 
were defign'd for. The Feet can {till walk, and 
the Underſtanding can diſcern between Good and 
Evil, and the Will can refuſe the one, and chuſe 
the other. | 

The Scriptures alſo ſuppoſe Men capable of 
reaſoning, otherwiſe all the Exhortations to uſe 
our own Reaſon and Judgment, and all the Re- 
proofs for neglecting to do ſo, would be inſig- 
nificant, | 

But let us fee what Ground there 1s for this 
Opinion of the Depravity of human Reaſon. 

If human Nature, and all its Faculty were cor- 
rupted by the Sin of our firſt Parents; this Cor- 
ruption was either the natural Effect of it, or 
elſe it was only a judicial Effect of it. | 
If this Corruption was the natural Effect of 
this Sin; we who are the degenerate Offspring 
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of Adam, after ſuch a long Train of Tranſgreſ- 
fions, ſhould have contracted ſuch an univerſal 
Corruption, as would have ruin'd our Natures, 
and deſtroy'd all our Faculties. 5 

Sinful Habits may, indeed, corrupt our Na- 
ture; but the firſt Sin of Adam could not produce 
a ſinful Habit in him, much leſs in his Pgſterity, 
Indeed it is hard to conceive how it could affect 
them at all. And, therefore, there is no Occa- 
fion to fetch this Corruption as far as from Adam's 
Sin, when we may ſooner find it in the voluntary 
Wickedneſs of his Poſterity. 

Tho? Concupiſcence be derived from Parents to 
their Children, yet there is no Occaſion to ſeek 
for this, as far as in Adam; ſucceeding interme- 
diate Parents might tranſmit this, whether they 
had it from Adam or no. And if they had it 
from him, it cannot be aſcribed to original Cor- 
ruption, becauſe it was the Occafion of it. And 
if they had not tranſgreſſed, there had been no- 
thing criminal in their Concupiſcence. | 

Nor were they, by that Tranſgreſſion, deprived 
of any of their natural Perfections with which 
they were created ; they were, indeed, deprived 
of thoſe gracious Privileges which they then en- 
joy'd; but this cannot be called a Corruption of 
human Nature, but only diveſting it of ſome 
Things which did not naturally belong to it. 

If there be any moral Corruption of our Na- 
ture, *tis not equal in all Men, and therefore it 
does not, by any phyfical Efficacy, derive itſelf 
from Adam, as our Shape is derived from our 
Parents. | | 

If it be ſaid that this Corruption was judicial, 
this does not appear from the Sentence pro- 
nounced againſt Adam, or any Puniſhment in- 
flicted upon him, neither of which extended to 
his intellectual Capacities, but concern'd only his 

Vor. III. 2 Body 
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Body, and his temporal Happineſs, by inflictin 
Tas and 1 1 and Death, u by Gay 8 
This ſad State deſcended to his Foſterity 3 but 
then, tho' they were Sufferers by Adam's Sin, 
they ſuffer'd nothing but what they were naturally 
liable to, and could not eſcape but by an Act of 


extraordinary Favour z; which as they had no 


Claim to, ſo they had no Injuſtice done them in 
their being debarr'd from it. They did not ſuffer 
any Thing, by bg” of poſitive Puniſhment, for 
Adam's Sin, as is ſuppoſed in the preſent Caſe. 
This would have been inconſiſtent with the Good- 
neſs of God, thus to have puniſh'd the Innocent 
with the Guilty. 

It does not appear, therefore, that Adam im- 
pair'd any of his intellectual Abilities by his Fall. 

And as Adam contracted no intellectual Weak- 
neſs by his Fall, fo he could not tranſmit any ſuch 
to his Poſterity. Nor would it be confiſtent with 
the Wiſdom of God, any more than with his 
Goodneſs and Juſtice, for one ſingle Tranſgreſſion 
in Adam to condemn the whole Race of Mankind, 
whom he made to obey him, to an utter Incapa- 
city of attaining this End. 

There ſeems to be no Ground for any ſuch Opi- 
nion in Scripture, which will appear by taking a 
View of the chief Paſſages which are uſually Al- 
ledged in Favour of it. 

The Corruption mention'd, Gen. vi. 5, 12. 
and vii. 21. 1s not any original and unavoidable 
Corruption, the Effect of Adam's Sin, but the vo- 
luntary Wickedneſs of his Poſterity; otherwiſe 
God cannot be ſuppoſed to puniſh it ſo ſeverely. 
For the Corruption here ſpoken of is that, for 
which God repented he had made Man, and which 
provok'd him to deſtroy them; and, therefore, 
he himſelf could not be the Occaſion of it, by 
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infficting it as a Puniſhment upon all Men for the 


Sin of the firſt. 

Tis farther obſervable, that it is ſaid, That the 
Imagination of Man's Heart is evil from his 
Youth. For if this was the Meaning of the Place, 
the fame Reaſon, which at firſt moved God to 

mfh Mankind, would be aſſign'd, even while 
it continued in Force, for his not punifhing them 
any more; which would be an unaccountable 
Piece of Oeconomy. But if we read the Words, 
not as making two, but one Sentence only, and 
remember that the Hebrew Particle, which we 
tranſlate for, often fignifies altho', and then that 
the Imagination of Man's Heart is evil from his 
Youth, will not be aſſign'd as a Reaſon of God's 
forbearing to puniſh Man any more, but as an 
Aggravation, magnifying his Mercy in this For- 
bearance. Q, d. Altho* Man ſhould continue to 
be thus wicked, yet I will not any more deſtroy 
the World upon this Account. If we take the 
Words in this Senſe, they are ſo far from being 
any Proof of this Corruption, that they ſeem to 
ſuppoſe it poſſible for Men not to be thus wicked. 

The next Paſſage is that of the P/a/m/?, Plalm 
li. 5. Bebold I was ſhapen in Wickedneſs, and in 
Sin hath my Mother conceived me. But the P/al- 
mijt ſpeaks of not an original Corruption, but 
only of himfelf. And the Words are an hyper- 
bolical Expreſſion, to denote his very early Incli- 
nations to Wickednefs. 

In like Manner we are to underſtand that of 
{ſaiah, chap. xIvni. 8. I knew that thou wouldſt 
deal very treacberouſiy, and waſt calPd a Tran 
greſſor from the Womb ; and that of the Phariſees 
to the blind Man reſtor'd to his Sight, Jobn ix. 
34. Thou waſt altogether born in Siu. 

None of which Places can have any Reference 
to Adam's Sin, becauſe they ſpeak plainly of dif- 
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ferent and many Acts of Sin: Whereas Adam's 
Sin was one, and terminated in himſelf, and is 
diſtinguiſh'd from the perſonal Tranſgreſſions 
of others. . A 05 

Beſides, how could this Corruption be made an 
Objection againſt wicked Men, ſince it was not in 
their Power to avoid it; and the Righteous them- 
ſelves were ſubject to it as well as they? 

Farther yet, if by being Sinners from the 
Womb, muſt be meant ſomething original ; by 
the ſame Way of arguing we ſhall make ſeveral 


Virtues original. Since the ſame Expreſſions are 


uſed of Mercy and Compaſſion, and Truſt in God ; 
which is contrary to the Notion of original Cor- 
ruption. ide Job, chap. xxx1. 18. Pſalm xxii. 
; 10; "EVI 
Another Paſſage, which is urg'd to prove this 
univerſal Corruption, 1s, Rom. v. 12. where this 


Aſſertion is ſuppoſed to be contain'd, viz. that in 
Adam all have ſinned. But the Apoſtle aſſerts 


nothing like it. The Words ig” &, upon which 


this Opinion is here grounded, may be more truly 
render'd, as it is in our Tranſlation, for that, all 
Men have finned, without any Reference to 
Adam. 1146) 
This Interpretation makes the Apoſtle's Diſ- 
courſe very clear ; whereas if #9* & be referr'd to 
Adam, it affords a very forc'd Conſtruction. 
Beſides, in the next Verſe but one, it is ſaid, 
that Death reign'd from Adam to Moſes, even 
over them that had not ſinned after the Simili- 
tude of Tranſereſſion, i. e. who had not ſinned 
ſo capitally as he had; which as it implies that 
all Men had actually finned, ſo it confirms the 
foregoing Interpretation, and ſhews that theſe 
Words need not relate to Adam's Sin, but to the 
actual Sins of every Man, | 


And fince all Men were Sinners, this juſti- . 
| | fies 
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fies that univerſal Death which paſſed upon all 
Men, and which all Men, as they were Sinners, 
deſerved ; tho? all Men, ?tis probable, , would 
not have ſuffer'd, if Adam's Sin had not intro- 
duced it into the World. 

By this we may underſtand thoſe Words, 
ver. 19. That by one Man's Diſobedience many 
were made Sinners, which do not mean that 
we ſinn'd in Adam, but that we fell into an 
evil State, upon Occaſion of Adam's Sin. 

He brought Death and Miſery into the World, 
which tho* they might befal us as Men, and 
juſtly as Sinners; yet it is upon Account of 
Adam's Sin, that our Sins are ſo far imputed 
to us as to bring theſe Things upon us; tho?, 
at the ſame Time, we contract no Guilt, nor 
ſuffer any Puniſhment from Adam's Sin, but 
only from our own. 

Again; Rom. vii. 23. The Apoſtle fays, 1 
fee another Law in my Members warring againſt 
the Law of my Mind, and bringing me into 
Captivity, to the Law of Sin, which is in my 
Members. 

Now beſides other Interpretations, which may 
fairly be put upon this Chapter, *tis evident, 
ſince the Apoſtle nowhere ſays that this Law 
in his Members came by Nature, or was de- 
rived from Adam, there is nothing in all this- 
which concerns the preſent Queſtion. Men may 
bring ſuch a Law, as the Apoſtle here ſpeaks 
of, by vicious Habits ; and this Chapter contains 
a very lively Deſcription of the great Power of 
evil Cuſtoms. 

But if we ſuppoſe that the Apoſtle places the 
Prevalency of this carnal Law in his Members, in 
his being under the Law of Mo/es, which diſco- 
ver'd the Sinfulneſs of ſeveral Actions, without 
tfording Helps to overcome them; I ſay, what- 
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ever Interpretations we put upon this- Chapter, 
there is nothing in it which favours the Opinion 
of original Corruption. 2 

There is another Paſſage, Epheſ. ii. 3. alledged | 
in Favour of this original Corruption, viz. That 
we were, by Nature, the Children of Wrath, even 
as others. But theſe Words refer to an acquir'd 
Corruption from our own Sins; and in this Senſe 
the Word Nature 1s often uſed. 

But if the Apoſtle, by Nature, meant what is 
uſually meant by that Word in a ſtrict Senſe ; this 
was not the Ephefians Fault, but the Fault of 
him who made them ſuch. | 

Or, by Nature, may be meant, that they 
were really obnoxious to the divine Diſpleaſure 
upon Account of their Sins. Thus the Words 
is uſed, Gal. iv. 8. 

But in whatever Senſe we take the Words, we 
cannot think we are fit for nothing but Hell the 
Moment we are born. The Scripture gives a 
better Account of Children ; and our Saviour 
tells us, that unleſs we become little Children, we 
Gall net enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Theſe are the chief Paſſages of Scripture which 
are produced to prove the original Corruption of 
human Nature; and if they ſhould prove that 
there 1s in Man an Inclination to Vice, they do 
not prove our Reaſon ſo corrupted as to be una- 
ble to judge of religious Matters. It does not 

appear that Adam had leſs Knowledge after the 
Fall than before; and therefore, notwithſtanding 
any Thing which we derived from him, we ought. 
to make uſe of our Reaſon, eſpecially in religious 
Matters, which are of the greateſt Moment. 

But againſt this Uſe of Reaſon, in religious 
Matters, there are other Paſlages of Scriptures 
urg'd. 

Thus, for Inſtance, Rom. viii. 7. tis ſaid, 

2 | That 
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That the carnal Mind is Enmity againſt Cad. But 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks here not againſt Reaſon, but 
againft fulfilling the Luſts of the Fleſh, which is 
to be cernally minded. This proceeds from the 
Devil, and is Enm! again God; but our Rea- 
ſon proceeds from Go , and to be govern'd by 
that, is agreeable unto him. Our rational Facul- 
ties conſtitute us Men, and to employ them right 
is to act like them: But our ſenſual Appetites, | 
when nouriſhed, degrade us into Brutes. So that 
when our Reaſon is ſwallowed up by the brutal 
Part of us, then, indeed, Reafon is no longer 
that Reaſon which 1s capable of judging. 

Another Paſſage to ſhew the Weakneſs of hu- 
man Reaſon to judge of religious Matters, is, 1 Cor. 

1. 19, 20. But the Apoſtle's Deſign here is to 
take off the Corinthians from glorying in thoſe 
falſe Apoſtles which oppoſed him. To which 
Purpoſe he tells them, that neither Skill, nor 
Learning, nor Eloquence, (Qualifications of the 
the falſe Apoſtles) was that, for which God choſe 
Men to be Preachers of the Goſpel, but thoſe, 
whom he made choice of for over-turning the 
Learned, were plain and illiterate Men. 
So that the Apoſtle's reaſoning amounts to this, 
That ſince the World, by their natural and ac- 
quir'd Parts, did not attain to a right Knowledge 
of God, God by the Preaching of the Goſpel, 
which ſeem'd at firſt Foolifhneſs to them, was 
pleas'd to communicate that Knowledge to thoſe | 
who were willing to receive it. N 
So that the moſt that can be inferr'd, is, that 
the Goſpel Diſpenſation was not diſcoverable by 
Reaſon; but it does not follow, that when it is 
reveal'd, that we are not to uſe our Reaſon in 
examining it. | 
Again; 1 Cor. xi. 14. The Apoftle tell us, 
That the natural Man receiveth not the Things of 
| G 4 | the 
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the Spirit of God: For tbey are Fooliſhnefs unto 
him ; | neither can he know them, any they are 
ſpiritually diſcern l. 

But, by the natural Man, he means only, that 
a Man, who has no other Help but his own na- 
tural Faculties, cannot receive the Truths of the 
Goſpel, which are made known by the Spirit of 
God revealing them, and therefore they ſeem ab- 
ſurd to ſuch a Man; nor can he, by the bare 
Uſe of his Reaſon, ever come to the Knowledge 
of them, becauſe it is by ſtudying divine Re- 
velation that we attain this Knowledge. 

But it does not follow from hence, that all Uſe 

of Reaſon is to be laid aſide in thoſe Things 
which Revelation diſcovers, for Revelation al- 
lows us to exerciſe our Reaſon about them. 

But if by natural Man we underſtand an ani- 
mal Man, in a vicious Senſe, that is, one who re- 
liſnes nothing but the Pleaſures of the Body; 
the Truths of the Goſpel will be Fooliſhneſs to 
ſuch a one. But even he 1s capable of reaſoning, 
otherwiſe the Things of the Goſpel could not be 
ſaid to be Fooliſbneſs unto him. He, indeed, 
Judges wrong, and for that is juſtly blameable, but 
not for making uſe of his Reaſon. 

In 1 Cor. in. 18, 19, 20. the Apoſtle purſues 
the ſame Deſign, viz. to draw the Corinthians 
off from their Leader, who had fet himſelf up 
in Oppoſition to the Apoſtle ; and 'tis cunning 
Craftineſs, not private Judgment, which he there 
ſpeaks againſt. 

Again; in 2 Cor. x. 4, 5, Cc. The Apoſtle 
oppoſes his own Simplicity to the artful Eloquence 
of his Adyerfary. He does not ſpeak of bringing 
his own Reaſon into Captivity, but of ſubduing 
his Adverſary's, which could not be done with- 
out ſhewing better Arguments on his Side than 
he that oppoſed him. 

Beſides, 
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Beſides, the Apoſtle does not blame the Uſe of 
Reaſon in his Adverſary, but the Abuſe of it, in 
that it exalted itſelf againſt the Knowledge of Gad. 
Theſe are the chief Texts to ſhew how unfit 
Reaſon is to be ſet up as a Judge in religious 

Matters. 

But there are other Texts alledged againſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon in interpreting Scripture for our- 
ſelves. 

As, 2 Peter 1. 20, 21. Knowing this firſt, that 
no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
Interpretation. For Prophecy came not in old 
Time by the Will of Man : But holy Men of God 

pate as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 
From whence ſome would infer, that we can- 
not underſtand the Scripture without the Aſſiſtance 

of the Holy Ghoſt. 

And . the Holy Ghoſt excludes all Uſe of 
our on Reaſon in this Matter. 

But neither of theſe Points are concluſive. For 
the Apoſtle does not here ſpeak of all Scripture, 
but only of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament. 

So that the private Interpretation of Prophecy 
here mention'd, by which is meant the Prophets 
Interpretation of their own Prophecies, is not op- 
poſed to the Illumination of the Spirit, but to 
the Underſtandings of other Men, eſpecially thoſe 
who lived under the Goſpel, who might under- 
Rand the Meaning of thoſe Prophecies, tho' the 
Prophets did not, who utter'd them. 

Neither is all Interpretation, and all Under- 
ſanding, of the Scripture, here denied to the 
Prophets themſelves, but only a thorough Know- 
ledge of the myſtical Senſe of it, as it related to 
the Goſpel Covenant. 

But tho we ſhould ſuppoſe the Apoſtle to rea- 
ſon here as ſome would have him, it does not 
follow that we can underſtand nothing of Serip- 
ture 
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ture without the particular Help of the Holy 
Ghoſt, but only that we cannot underſtand ſome 
Things ſo perfectly without it. Nor does it fol- 


low, that in thoſe Inſtances, where the Aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Spirit is neceſſary, all Uſe of Reafon 
is to be laid aſide. But that Reaſon is not ſuffici- 


ent in its bare natural State, but muſt be enlight- - 


en'd by the Spirit of God. 
And yet, after all this, theſe Words are capa- 


ble of another Senſe. And when the Apoſtle 


ſays, that no Prophecy of the Scripture is of any 


private Interpretation, he may mean no more than 


this, that the Prophets were inſpired by the Holy 


Ghoſt, and that their Prophecies are to be looked 


upon as the Voice of that Holy Ghoſt, and not 
as any human private Conception. 

Prov. xxv. 27. has been alledged againſt En- 
quiries into religious Matters, as apt to blind thoſe 
who fixed their Eyes attentively upon them. For 


ſo this Paſſage runs in the vulgar Tranſlation, 


Scrutator Majeſtatis opprimetur à Gloria, He that 


endeavours to take a near View of the Majeſty of 


God ſhall be oppreſſed with his Glory. 


But, 1, This Miſchief can only befal the 
Imprudent. If we contemplate Things divine, 


and endeavour after the Knowledge of them, in 


the Uſe of thoſe Means, which both Reaſon and 


Revelation preſcribe, there can be no Danger in 
ſuch Enquires. 


What is there in divine Matters, as far as we 
are concern'd in them, which is too hard for our 
Reaſon; if we inſtance in, the incomprehenſible 


Nature of God, this is nothing to the Purpoſe; 

For tho? it be requir'd of us, as the Condition 
of eternal Life, to know God, and his Son Feſus 
Chriſt, yet we are not obliged to a perfect Know- 


ledge of him, but only to know the Relation he 
bears to us as our Creator, Governor, and Lord. 


So 
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So much Knowledge as will help forward this 
End is neceſſary, and ſo much we may learn from 


Scripture; and this will not prejudice, but com- 


pleat our Reaſon. | 
If any one ſhould endeavour to know more of 
him than is reveaPd, he may experience the Truth 
of what Solomon ſays in this Senſe, and be op 
preſſed with the Glory he endeavours to fee 
through. | 
But, 2dly. The Words in the Original have 


uite another Senſe, and only reprove Men for 


earching out, and proclaiming their own Glory; 
for ſo the Verſe runs in our Tranſlation, It is not 


good to eat much Heney; ſo for Men to ſearch 


their own Glory, is nat Glory. This, indeed, is 
interpreted by the Rabbies of the Study of divine 
Things. We muſt not be too minute in our En- 
quiries into the Nature of theſe Things, becauſe 
they are beyond the Reach of human Under- 
ſtanding. But if we take the Words in this 
Senſe, they do not forbid that Uſe of Reaſon, in 
religious Matters, which I have been aſſerting. 

J have already examin'd. ſeveral Paſſages in St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, which have been urged againft 
the Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, and have 
ſhewn, that they mean no more than this, that 
Man could never, by the bare Uſe of his Reaſon, 


arrive at thoſe Diſcoveries which the Goſpel has 


made. This alſo is his Deſign, 1 Cor. it. where 
he diſtinguiſhes the Viſdom of this World from 
the Wiſdom of God : Meaning by the one, ſuch 
Knowledge as is attainable by Men's natural Abi- 
lities; by the other, ſuch Knowledge as was 
built on the Authority of God alone, and is de- 
rived from Scripture. 
This is what he alſo means, Verſe 10. of this 
Chapter, where ſpeaking of thoſe Things which 
the Goſpel has made known to us, he fays, _ 
0 
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God hath revealed them unto us by his. Spirit 
For what Man doth know the Things of a Man, 
fave the Spirit of a Man which is in him? Even 
fo the Things of Gol knoweth no Man, out the 


Spirit of God. 
1. But when the Spirit of God hath revealed 


theſe Things; they are revealed to our Underſtand- 


ings, and. become Objects of our Examination: 


And this the Apoſtle intimates, Ver. 15. He that. 


7s ſpiritual judgeth all Things. * 

There are other Paſſages of Scripture produced 
againſt the Uſe of Reaſon, which, when they 
are examin*d, will be found not to be againſt ſuch 
Uſe of Reaſon, but only againſt reaſoning from 
ſuch Principles as belong only to natural Things, 
and applying them to divine Matters. 
Thus, for Inſtance, when God promiſed Abra- 
bam a Son, as that Promiſe was to be fulfilPd in 
an extraordinary Manner, fo the Objection which 
Sarah made againſt it, from the common Courſe of 
Nature, was of no Force, and ſhe was reproved 
for it, Gen. xviii. 10, 11, 12. 

But Abraham reaſon'd better in this Caſe, and 
the Scripture gives us the higheſt Commendation 
of his Faith, upon Account of the Reaſonable- 
neſs of it. (See Rom. iv. 18, Sc.) | 

Again, Numb. x1. 18, &c. when God promis'd 
the Children of 1/rae/ Fleſh to the full, Moſes 
was guilty of the fame wrong Reaſoning, who 


thought that to be brought about by common 


Means, which God deſign'd to do after a miracu- 
lous Manner. 

Another Inſtance of this Nature we meet with 
in Chap. xx. 11, 12. when Moſes fetched Water 
of the ſtony Rock to ſupply the People with 
Drink. 85 
The Miſtake alſo of Naaman lay in this, that 
he Voak an that Cure muſt be perform'd by 450 
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tural Means, which was to be effected in a mira - 
culous Manner, 2 Kings v. 11, Cc. 

The ſame falſe Way of Reaſoning the: Jews 
run into with Regard to our Saviour's Under- 
ſtanding, Matt. xin. 54, Cc. they knew his E- 
ducation to be ſuch, as made it impoſſible for 
him to acquire thoſe Talents, in an ordi 
Way, they found him poſſeſs'd of; and their 
Error confifted in this, that they took him to be 
a mere Man, and that he had no other than 
human Means to make uſe of. 

His Diſciples were often ſo deceived when he 
os” to feed the Multitudes, Matt. xv. 

2, Ce 
a This falſe Reaſoning occaſion'd the Objection 
which the Sadducees made againſt the Reſurrection, 
Matt. xxii. 23. They thought we ſhould be in 
the ſame Circumſtances in the other World, 
which we are in here. Whereas, if they had 
conſider'd how different our future State will be, 


there would have been no Ground for any ſuch 


Objection. 

The ſame wrong Reaſoning appears in the 
Objections which were made againſt the Concep- 
tion and Birth of John Baptiſt, and our Saviour, 
which as they were promis'd immediately by 
God, ſo it was no juſt Exception againſt them, 
that they were beyond the common Courſe of 
Nature. 

Such Inſtances as theſe are brought by ſome 
to weaken the Authority of Reaſon. But this 


is not a right Uſe of Reaſon, which conſiſts in 


judging of every Thing by its proper Principles, 
or at leaſt by ſuch general F as include 
theſe. 


The not obſerving of this Rule was the Occa- 


ſion of that Fault in reaſoning, which Logieians 
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Words of the Apoſtle: And this, I ſay, leſt any 
Man ſhould beguile you, magarcyionrar, With en- 
ticing Words. 

Having taken a View of the principal Paſſages 
of Scripture alledged againſt the Uſe of Reaſon 
in religious Matters, it will be neceffary to conſi- 
der thoſe Paſſages which enjoin the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon in religious Matters, and reprove Men for 
neglecting to do ſo. 

in the Old Jeſtament the Idolaters are reproved 
for not making Uſe of their Reaſon, and their 
Sin is aſcribed to this Neglect, 1/a. xliv. 18, 19. 
xlvi. 8. Fer. iv. 22. viii. 7. Ja. 1. 3. xiv. 22. 
Pſalm xxxii. 9. xiv. 4. 

In the New Teftament, Matt. vin. 2. our Sa- 
viour commends the Centurion's Faith, becauſe 
it proceeded upon the Principles of right Reaſon, 

Aatt. win. 2. In the Parable of the Sower, Matt. 
X111. 19, 23. our Saviour joins hearing and under- 
ſtanding the Word together, and makes one alto- 
gether unprofitable without the other. 

In Chap xvi. 3. our Saviour reproves the Pha- 
riſees for not diſcerning the Time of the Meſ- 
ſiah's Coming, which ſuppoſes they were to uſe 
their own Reaſon, and that thereby they might 
have known the Time. 

When the Difciples miftook this Caution, Take 
Heed of the Leaven of the Phariſees, our Saviour 
reproves them for not reaſoning better, Mark vii. 
15. and our Saviour tells the Sadducees, Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the Power of God; 
which ſuppoſes they might have underſtood bet- 
ter if they had read the Scriptures attentively. 
Our Saviour adviſes the Fews, John v. 39. to 
ſearch the Scriptures ; but this Advice had been 
to no Purpoſe, if they were not to have made 
= of their Reaſon in finding what they ſearched 
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St. Paul commends the Bereans for ſearching 
the Scriptures. 

In Rom. x. 17. the Apoſtle tells us, that Faith 
cometh by Hearing, and Hearing by the Word of 
God. But this Hearing muſt be joined to Under- 
ſtanding, without which there can be no Be- 
lieving. 

In Chap. xi. 1. that Religion which we are to 
practiſe, is called our reaſonable Service; but this 
ſuppoſes we are to exerciſe our Reaſon about it. 

In x Cor. x. 15. the Apoſtle appeals to the 
common Senſe of Mankind for the Truth of 
what he ſays. 

In Chap. xiv. he bids us not be Children in Un- 
derſtanding, but uſe our Reaſon. 

And at Verſe 29. after he had given Direc- 
tions for the profitable Exerciſe of their Gifts in 
the Aſſemblies, he adds, Let the Prophets ſpeak 
two or three, and let the other Judge; that is, ex- 
amine the Matter. 

2 Cor. xw. 5. the Apoſtle exhorts to examine 
their Religion. 

In Eph. v. 6. we are caution'd againſt being 
deceived with vain Words, But *tis by the Help 
of our Underftanding that we diſcern ſuch Impo- 
fitions. Be ye not, therefore, unwiſe, but under- 
Standing what the Will of the Lord is. 

In 2 Tim. iii. St. Paul foretelling a great Apoſ- - 
taſy from the Faith, among other Characters. of 


the Apoſtates, tells us, that they are Men of cor- 


rupt Minds, reprobate concerning the Faith, Ver. 
9. or, as it is in the Margin, Men of no Jud 
ment, their Apoſtacy being aſcribed to their not 
uſing their Reaſon. 

St. Peter, 1 Epiſt. Chap. ii. 2. exhorts us to de- 
fire the fincere Milk of the Word. And in Chap. 
mi. 15. to be ready always t Kae an Anſwer to 
every Man that asketh us 4 aſon. of the 12 
that is in us. 
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In many other Caſes no Man has a Right to 
demand a Reaſon of our Actions. But Religion 
being of publick Concern, and it being every 
Man's Duty to ſet forward the Salvation of his 
Neighbour, every Man may demand a Reaſon of 
our Conduct; and that we are obliged to give 
one, which we cannot do, unleſs we underſtand 
the Reaſons of our Faith. 

St. Jobn, 1 Epiſt. iv. bids us not to believe every 
Spirit, and to try whether they are of God. He 
does not ſay, becauſe there are many falſe Pro- 
phets, that, therefore, there are no true Pro- 


Phets ; but becauſe there are ſo many falſe Pro- 


phets in the World, we muſt uſe great Care that 
we be not impoſed upon. 

And thus I have conſider'd and endeavour'd 
to anſwer all the material Objections againſt this 
Liberty of private Judgment in religious Mat- 
ters, and have farther examin'd how this Matter 
ſtands in Scripture, and what can be alledged ei- 
ther for, or againſt the Uſe of Reaſon out of the 
Word of God. 

That Reaſon is a proper Judge in all Doubts 
and Diſputes about religious Matters 1s evident. 
For *tis by the Faculty of Reaſon, by the Saga- 
city and Judgment, which that Fer of, 


that we underſtand one another's Meaning, diſ- 


cern the Senſe of Scripture as well as of other 


Books. *Tis this Faculty that enables us to com- 

prehend the Meaning of thoſe Things which are 

, der to us, and to judge of their Truth or 
alſhood. 

If it be faid, that tho' Reaſon be a proper 
Judge of natural Things, *tis unable to judge 
of divine Things. I anſwer, Reaſon is not to be 
confin*d to natural Things, as if we wanted ſome 
other Faculty to judge of divine Matters. The 
lame Eyes and Fan will ſerve to read and * 
| — 
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the Scriptures, as any other Book; and the ſame 
Reaſon which we make uſe of in judging of hu- 
man Writings will enable us to comprehend the 
Senſe of the inſpir'd Writings. If this will not 


do, there is no underſtanding theſe Things at all, 


fince we have no other Faculty to employ about 
J.;*;*i ET T7 

If it be farther ſaid, that there are other Helps 
beſides Reaſon, ſuch as the Scripture, Faith, the 
Church, and the Spirit of God ; and, therefore, 
Reaſon 1s not itſelf a proper Judge in this Caſe. 
I anſwer, ' we do not exclude the Uſe of other 
Helps. Theſe which were juſt now mention'd 
require the Uſe of Reaſon. | 

The Senſe of Scripture muſt be judg'd of by 
Reaſon. | 

Faith follows the Perception of the Agreement 
of our Ideas, and is ſuch an Aſſent as ſuppoſes 
Knowledge, and includes the Uſe of our Reaſon, 

And the Church is no other Way a Judge of 
Truth and Falſhood, but by the Help of ſound 
Reaſon, with which the Members of it are endu'd. 

As to what concerns the Spirit of God, we 
do not allow that we can underſtand nothing 
of divine Matters without that particular Aſſiſtance 
of the Spirit; and then *tis to be remembred, that 
the Illumination of the Spirit does not contradict 


or ſuperſede the Uſe of Reaſon, If we could 


underſtand nothing in divine Matters, without the 


peculiar Help of the Spirit, why do we diſpute 


with thoſe who differ from us in Religion? 
This would be to no Purpoſe, if they could un- 
derſtand nothing without the Spirit : And if 
they have the Spirit, we grant them to be in 
the Right, which is inconſiſtent with the Dif- 
ference between us; or elſe we muft own, that 
Men are capable of underſtanding divine Matters 
without the Help of the Spirit. And yet, there 

Vol. III. H are 
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are many Things in Scripture which cannot be 
perfectly underſtood without the particular Gift 
of the Spirit. But theſe are ſuch as they who do 
not thoroughly underſtand them, may both be- 
lieve the Goſpel and attain their Salvation. Hence 
*tis ſaid, that the Spirit is given only to them 
who believe; not that they may underſtand 
ſomething to believe, which they already do, but 
that they may underſtand more for the Confirma- 
tion of their own Faith, and the Information of 
others. | 

And even this Illuſtration of the Spirit does 
not ſuppreſs, but improve our Reaſon, and 
makes clear what is obſcure; and, therefore, 
we are exhorted to exert our Faculties, even when 
we are promis'd the Aſſiſtance of God's Spirit. 

Thus far we meet with nothing which ſhould 
make us think that Reaſon is not capable of judg- 
ing in divine as well as natural Things. 

To this it may be objected, that the Scriptures 
contain ſome Things contrary to Reaſon. But 
to this, I anſwer, that nothing can be Matter of 
divine Revelation, which 1s evidently contrary 
to Reaſon, ſince Reaſon itſelf is nothing elſe but 
natural Revelation, which God cannot contradict 
without contradicting himſelf. And we cannot 
have greater Evidence of the Truth and Meanin 
of any Revelation, than we have of the Falſe- 
neſs of that which contradicts our Reaſon. 

But this is far from being the Caſe of any in. 
Scripture, if we examine thoſe Particulars, which 
are ſaid to be contrary to Reaſon. Of this Sort 
are reckon'd the Miracles recorded. 

But theſe are not contrary to Reaſon, if we 
reaſon from ſuch Principles as are proper in ſuch 
Caſes, which cannot be natural Principles, be- 
cauſe the Effects are ſuppoſed to be ſupernatural. 
Indeed ſhould Reaſon conclude theſe Things 


not 
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not to be performed even by a divine Power, 
Reaſon then would contradi&t Scripture ; but 
Reaſon would rather conclude, that from a ſupe- 
rior Power might be expected ſuperior Effects. 

So as to Prophecies and Predictions contain'd 
in Scripture: Tho? theſe are beyond any human 
Foreſight, it does not follow, that God does not 
know whatever will be, and cannot communicate 
this Knowledge to others. 

But tho' divine Matters are not contrary to 
Reaſon, yet, it may be ſaid, that they are above 
Reaſon. To this I anſwer, that if by bein 
above Reaſon no more 1s meant, than that theſe 
Things could not be known, without our being 
taught them by one who knew them; in this 
Senſe, not only divine, but natural Things may 
be ſaid to be above Reaſon. And as it is impro- 


per to ſay, that theſe Things are above Reaſon, 


becauſe we cannot know them without being 
taught; ſo it is to call divine Things above Rea- 
ſon, becauſe we could not have known them, if 
they had not been reveaPd to us. 

But further, it is not abſolutely true, that we 
could know nothing of divine Matters, if they 
had not been reveaPd to us. The great Points 
of natural Religion, viz. the Being of God, the 
Difference of Good and Evil, &c. may be de- 


duced from the Conſideration of natural Things. 


And as thoſe of revealed Religion, viz. the Re- 
demption of the World by Jeſus Chriſt, the Re- 
ſurrection of the Body, &c. they may rather 
be ſaid to be above Nature and Philoſophy, than 
above Reaſon. But, tho? Reaſon could be no 


Judge in theſe Points, without the Help of Scrip- 


ture; yet, if Reaſon enlightened by Scripture be 
able to paſs a n upon theſe Things, that 
or 


is all we contend 


If it be farther objected, that Reaſon, even 


H 2 aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by Revelation, cannot comprehend divine 
Things. I anſwer, it cannot perfectly compre- 
hend them ; and, in this Senſe, natural Things 
are above our Reaſon. But our Reaſon, with 
the Aſſiſtance of Scripture, is able to arrive at ſo 
much Knowledge of divine Matters, as to ſecure 
our Salvation, and promote that of others. 

There are, indeed, two Caſes wherein Reaſon 
muſt ſubmit to Faith. 

Firſt, When ſuch Things are reveal'd to us as 
are beyond the Reach of Reaſon. This 1s, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, pure Matter of Faith: And, 
if it be certain, that there is ſuch a Revelation, 
and the Senſe of it is plain, it ought to be no 
Objection againſt the Belief of it, that it could 
never be known by Reaſon, had it not been re- 
veaPd. 

Secondly, Where the Matter is not ſo far above 
our Reach, but the Mind may arrive at a proba- 
ble Determination of it; but ſuch a Probability 
as does not exclude a Poſſibility of the contrary's 
being true, there Revelation ought to take Place, 
and we muſt believe whatever is ſo reveal'd ; ſince 
nothing leſs than the abſolute Certainty of the 
Falſhood of any Propoſition ſhould make us re- 
ject it, if it comes atteſted with Revelation. 

In theſe two Caſes, Reaſon muſt always ſub- 
mit to Faith. In all other Caſes, Reaſon is to 
be hearken'd to as the proper Judge, and when 
we uſe it by thoſe Helps and Rules I have hid 
down, it will lead us into all neceſſary Truth. 

Having ſhewn, that the Uſe of Reaſon is 
enjoined mn Scripture, | 
I come now to ſhow the Miſchiefs and Dan- 
gers ariſing from Free-thinking, falſely fo called. 

As the right Uſe of our Reaſon is of great 
Benefit to true Religion, ſo there is nothing of 
more Diſſervice to it, than a partial a 
EN S 
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The beſt Things always ſuffer moſt by being 
ill treated. So it fares with Religion, which as it 
is a Matter of great Importance, ſo it is moſt ca- 
pable of being ridicuPd ; and therefore if in our 
Treatment of it, we have no Regard to the Sub- 
ject, we ſhall both prejudice ourſelves and the Cauſe. 
If Men come to the Study of Religion, with- 


out a ſincere Love of Truth, the ſtrongeſt Ar- 


guments won't convince them. Inſtead of heark- 
ening to ſound Reaſon they will doubt in the 
plaineſt Truths, till they are fitted to ſwallow the 


groſſeſt Abſurdities, if they be advanced againſt 


Religion. 
Thus dangerous it is to a Man's ſelf to indulge 
this Humour, and it does great Diſſervice to Re- 


ligion, which, tho' it cannot be hurt by ſober 


Argument, may be expoſed by profane Jeſts. 

Theſe make bad Impreſſions upon weak Minds. 
And, therefore, thus to treat Religion, will leſſen 
that Veneration we ought to have for it, and 
bring it at laſt into Contempt. 

Again; Tho' to examine thoroughly into the 
Principles of Religion, is the beſt Way to eſta- 
bliſh ourſelves in the Faith. Yet to indulge a 
ſceptical Humour of calling every Thing into 
Queſtion, will make us Infidels. 

The ſame ill Effect has the requiring greater 
Evidence, for the Truths of Religion, than is 
reaſonable in itſelf, or the Nature of the Thing 
will bear. This makes Men doubt what is ſufh- 
ciently atteſted, and hinders them from embracing 


it. *Tis, to the full, as bad to make Men reject 


the Truth as to perſuade them to believe a Lye, 
and much worſe in the preſent Caſe, becauſe Men 
never ſuffer ordinarily ſpeaking, by believing Re- 
ligion, if it ſhould be falſe, but they will be 
Looſers by rejecting it, if it proves true. 


* 
=. 


They greatly miſtake the Nature of Religion, 
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who require ſuch Proofs of it, as amount to a 
B . 

For Religion, more particularly the Chriſtian 
Religion, was defign'd to try Men's Sincerity. 
And, therefore, if the Writings of that Book 
carried an irreſiſtible Evidence with them, all 
Men would be fincere Chriſtians upon Account of 
the Greatneſs of the Reward. 5 

Whereas, the Reward being propoſed with any V 

1 


Degree of Evidence that comes ſhort of abſolute 
Certainty, hereby good and bad Men will be 
eahly known. For he that is good, will eafily 
believe the Reward that is promiſed to the Prac- 
tice of Goodneſs, tho? he is not abſolutely certain 
of it; and this will make him exert himſelf to 
obtain it. 

But he who has no Reliſh for Goodneſs, when 
he hears any thing of the Reward which 1s pro- 
miſed by our Saviour to thoſe who do ſuch 
Things, the greater it is, the leſs he believes it. 
And if he comes to have any Opinion of it, *tis 
ſo weak, as not to niake him forſake his evil Ways. 

And, therefore, God has not made the Reward 
of eternal Life ſo manifeſt ; nor the Books of the 
New Teſtament ſo free from all Exception, as not 
to be called in Queſtion. 

He has thought it ſufficient that theſe Books, 
which give an Account of the Reward, ſhould 
be ſuch as are ſatisfactory to every honeſt Man L 
but not to thoſe who are perverſe. That by this 
Means his Juſtice might be clear'd in puniſhiug 
the one, and his Mercy glorified in rewarding the 

other. 

So that to refuſe our Aſſent to Religion, till we 
have Demonſtration of its Truth, is to deſtroy 
the Nature of Faith, which conſiſts in ſubmitting 
to ſuch Evidence as the Things we believe are 
capable of. 
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Again; As this falſe Free-thinking neglects or 
diſdains the Uſe of proper Helps in its Enquiries 
about religious Matters, it cannot but be prejudi- 
cial to Religion, which has its Rudiments, in 
which Men muſt be inſtructed in order to their 
knowing Religion; and if theſe are neglected, 
the Superſt ructure will come to nothing. 

Thus, for Inſtance, ſince the main Doctrine of 
the Goſpel is founded upon the Suppoſition of 
Adam's Fall, we cannot form a true Notion of 
the Chriſtian Scheme, and underſtand the Benefits 
our Saviour has purchaſed for us, without know- 
ing the Damages we received by Adam's Fall; the 
miſtaking this has occaſion'd the groſeſt Errors, 
and many difadvantageous Repreſentations of the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel. 

Again ; The Books of the New Teſtament can- 
not be underſtood without requifite Helps; and 
*tis owing to the Negle& of theſe that there are 
ſo many abſurd Doctrines. 

Theſe are ſome of the Miſchiefs which ariſe 
from Free-thinking, falſely ſo calld, as it conſiſts 
in a Neglect of the Rules of right Reaſoning. 

But if we take this falſe Free-thinking as it 
conſiſts in a Deſign of miſrepreſenting Religion, 
the Miſchief, it does, is greater, and the Guilt 
deeper. 'Tis in itſelf eaſier to confound than 
clear Things, and to make Men wicked than 
good. And when Men of Learning turn all 
their Study to undermine Truth, they are capable 
of doing incredible Miſchief ; tho? they will be. 
ſeverely puniſh'd for it. 

Thus we have ſeen both the Uſe and Abuſe of 
Reaſon in religious Matters z and how highly 
agreeable to Reaſon, Religion, eſpecially the 


Chriſtian Religion, is; and with what Advantage 


H 4 it 
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it appears, when ' tis fairly examin'd, and accordin 
to the Rules of right Reaſoning. And if we be 
fincere in our Practice of proving all Things, not- 
withſtanding all the Arts and Endeavours of the 
Enemies of Religion, we ſhall be able to find, 
and hold faſt that which is goed, 
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Natural OBLIGATIONS 


To believe the 


PRINCIPLES of RELIGION 


AND 


Divint REVELATION. 


S there are ſome Men who pretend not 
yet to be perſuaded of the Truth or 
Importance of the Chriſtian Religion; 
and others that are diffident of the 
Principles of all Religion, or, at leaſt, are willing 
to diſpute themſelves into a Diſbelief of it, I will 
endeavour to perſuade them, from common Rea- 
ſon, that it is their Duty not to be unconcern'd 
in the Caſe, but to give the Arguments that have 
been, or may be, offer'd in Behalf of the Princi- 
ples of Religion, a fair Hearing and Examination. 
And, in order to this, I defire they would im- 
partially conſider the following Particulars. 

I. That there may be other probable Cauſes of 
Infidelity often aſſignꝰd beſides Want of Evidence; 
even when this is pretended as an Excuſe of it. 

II. That the Principles of Religion are of ſuch 
an high Nature, as concern Mankind, as rational 


Creatures, to be ſatisfied about them. 
III. That 
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III. That if we have ſufficient Reaſon to be- 
Al leve the great Principles of Religion, viz. the 
4 Being of God, and a Providence, and a future 
24 State, c. our Unbelief will not excuſe us from 
a Crime in the Sight of God. 

| IV. That it is unreaſonable for any Man to en- 
| deavour to perſuade others out of the Principles 
of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evidently con- 
vinced, that they are falſe and diſad vantageous to 
Mankind, | 

V. That *tis more unreaſonable to make them 
the Subject of Ridicule. | 

I. That there may be other probable Cauſes of 
Infidelity often aſſign'd, beſides Want of Evi- 
dence, even when this is pretended as an Excuſe, 

They that diſbelieve the great Truths of Reli- 
gion, muſt needs own, that thoſe who do believe 
them, believe upon inſufficient Arguments, or 
We elſe they would be ſelf- condemned for not believ- 
= ing ; and, therefore, they muſt alſo own, that 
of as much of the Belief as has no competent Argu- 
_ ment to ſupport it, muſt be founded upon ſome 
by wrong Diſpoſition or Prejudice of the Believer, 
tho' he may not be aware of any ſuch Prejudice. 
Now, certainly, if Credulity may ariſe from ſuch 
a Bias, Incredulity may alſo proceed from another 
Bias. For we ſee, in other Caſes, that the very 
ſame Arguments propoſed in the very ſame Light 
to different Men, even of the fame natural Abili- 
ties, ſhall have very different Effects. And yet 
both Sides are unwilling to own any Defe& or 
Prejudice in themſelves; and chuſe rather to 
blame the Argument, or the Underſtanding of 
other People who differ from them. 

And as it is in other Caſes, ſo it is in Religion; 
0 the Arguments of the Truth of it may be very 
Ld good, but ſome Men may be indiſpoſed for the 
0 receiving of them. 
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As for Inſtance, 

1. Some Men are ſo far immers'd in the Thin 
of this Life, in the Purſuits of Riches or Pleaſures, 
that they will be at no Pains to conſider whether 
there be any Force in ſuch Arguments, as relate 
to the Being of a God, and a future State, or no. 

Others, by indulging their Luſts, contract a Stu- 


pidity towards Things of a higher Nature; or by 


too eaſily entertaining ſuch Prejudices as favour their 
corrupt Inclinations, grow unwilling to admit of 
any Thing that contradicts them. Every vicious 
Inclination is a ſtrong Bias upon the Mind, either 
towards Infidelity, or, at leaſt, towards ſuch cor- 
rupt Notions, of the Nature of God, as inſenſi- 
bly lead Men to it. 

Thus the Epicureans, placing the utmoſt of hu- 
man Happineſs in Eaſe and Indolence, were eaſily 
drawn to believe the ſame of the divine Happi- 
neſs; and from thence to conclude, that there 
could not be any Providence of God which con- 
cern'd itſelf with the Affairs of the World, for 
all ſuch Concern would deſtroy its own Eaſe and 
Happineſs. 

2. The Vices of the Mind, as well as the bo- 
dily Appetites, without a ſincere and honeſt At- 
tention to the ſecret Working of Men's own 
Hearts, may produce as perverſe Effects in their 
Reaſonings, and more incurable. . | 

For Infidelity may often ariſe from Pride, and 
Self-conceit, which diſpoſes Men of Parts and 
Learning to an Affectation of Singularity, and a 
Defire of ſeeming wiſer than other People, by 
maintaining Paradoxes, and contradicting all Opi- 
nions that are vulgarly received, for that very 
Reaſon, becauſe they are ſo. 

And they that are of a lighter and vainer Tem- 
per, and value themſelves upon an Appearance of 
Wit in Converſation, proceed ſometimes to 1. 

2 | cule 
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cule Things of the higheſt Nature and Concern, 
inſtead of arguing ſoberly about them. 

But beſides theſe perſonal Indiſpoſitions of 
Mind, which may give a ſtrong Bias towards In- 
fidelity, there is one Thing farther, which ap- 
pears to have great Influence over ſome Men's 
Reaſoning, even in the firſt Principles of Reli- 
gion; and that is, | | 

3. An inconſiderate and indiſtinguiſhing Aver- 
ſion to Superſtition, which Evil, they think, can 
never be cured, but by deſtroying the very Foun- 
dation of Religion itſelf. Whereas Superſtition 
has not its Original from Religion, or a true 
Senſe of God, but from a falſe or perverſe Opi- 
nion of the Deity, or from taking ſomething elſe 
for God which is not fo. | 

And 'tis a very uncomfortable Cure for this 
Evil to endeayour to baniſh the Belief of the true 
God, the moſt excellent and lovely of all Beings, 
out of our Minds. 

Thus I have endeavour'd to ſhew that there 
may be other Grounds of Men's Infidelity, be- 
ſides Want of Evidence, in the Principles of Re- 
ligion. 

II. I proceed in the next Place to conſider, that 
the Principles of Religion are of ſuch an high 
Nature, as concern Mankind, as rational Crea- 
tures, to be ſatisfied about them. 

It ſeems to be very reaſonable, that every Crea- 
ture ſhould make the beſt Uſe of its own Powers 
that it can, let thoſe Powers come either from 
Chance or Deſign; and to employ and improve 
them in the beſt Manner. Now if Men have 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, and a Power of ap- 


- . plying them to different Subjects, ſome of which 


tend more than others to the Improving thoſe Fa- 
culties, and of rendring the beſt Part of us more 
compleat; if we are, in the leaſt, conſcious of 

our 
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our Abilities, to chuſe how we will apply them, 
we cannot do ourſelves Right without ſuch Ap- 


plication. | 


But if it ſhould be alledged, that we have, in- 


deed, no ſuch Power at all, but that all our Rea- 


ſonings are the meer Effect of Matter and Motion 
working upon us; then, I confeſs, Men cannot 
be charged with either helping or hindring their 
own Reaſonings. 

But let it be allowed, that we have any Power 
over our own Actions, and can chuſe which Way 
we will apply our Thougits ; if we are capable 
of any free Uſe of the Underſtanding, as thoſe, 
who are pleaſed to call themſelves Free-Thinkers, 
ought to grant, ſince they make it the very De- 
finition of Free-thinking : Then if we would a& 
like other Men, that can uſe this Power, we 
ought to conſider how we came into the World, 
and from whence we had thoſe Powers of Mind 
which we have, or think we have. And fince 
we may be certain, that we did not make our- 
ſelves, or bring ourſelves into this Part of the 
World, or chuſe this Rank of Beings, in which 
we are placed; whether we be pleaſed, or diſ- 
pleaſed, with being what we are, it 1s very rea- 
ſonable for us to conſider whether we have any 
Power to continue ourſelves in this Condition, if 
we like it, or to alter it, if we like it not. And 
if we alſo find that we have not any ſuch Ability, 
we ought then to enquire whether there be any other 
ſuperior Power, which may be concern'd with us, 
or for us, from whom we may expect Aſſiſtance 
upon Application to it. And, until we have 
made ſuch Enquiry, we cannot be ſaid to have 
ſnewn any juſt Concern for our own Being. 

Nay, ſuppoſe ſome of our Fellow-Creatures 
have told us accidentally, they believe, or 
have heard, that there is ſome ſuch ſuperior 

| 2 Being 
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112 Natural Obligations to believe 
Being-as exerciſes a Power over us ; or ſuppoſe 


we ourſelves have had ſome caſual Suggeſtions 


about it, upon viewing the Things without us; 


no. Man can excuſe himſelf to his own Reaſon, 


that would never examine in earneſt whether ſuch 
Suggeſtions had any Foundation; there being no 
Exereiſe of the Mind more proper, becauſe there 
is nothing in which a Man's ſelf is more immedi- 
ately concern'd than this. I come, therefore, as 
a farther Enforcement of this, to ſhew, 

III. That if we have ſufficient Reaſon to be- 


heve the great Principles of Religion; viz. the 


Being of a God, and a Providence, and a future 
State, Sc. our Unbelief will not excuſe us from 
a Crime in the Sight of God. | 

Some of late Years have infinuated, that if a 
Man ſhould be ſuppoſed to incur any Penalty 
from God for want of any Belief, tho? it were that 
of his own Being, it would be a great Diminution 
to that entire Freedom of Thinking, which they 
pretend God has made a natural Right of every 
Man. Now if theſe Patrons of Free-thinking 
would keep honeſtly to their own Definition of 
Free-thinking, and mean no more by it than only, 
the Uſe of the Underſtanding, in endeavouring to 
find out the Meaning of any Propoſition whatſo- 
ever, in conſidering the Nature of the Evidence 
for and againſt it, and in judging of it according 
to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs of the Evidence ; 
no Man of Underſtanding would oppoſe ſuch 
Freedom. But if inſtead of defending Men's Right 
to uſe their Underſtandings; under the Name of 
Free-thinking, they are pleaſed to call any odd or 
extravagant Opinion Free-thinking, a Man muſt 
uſe his Underſtanding very untowardly, that can 
believe this conſiſtent with the Definition. For if, 
as theſe Authors ſeem to allow, The Knowledge of 


ſome Truths be required of us by God, and if the 
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the Principles of Religion, &c. 113 
Knowledge of others be uſeful to Society, then, cer- 
tainly, the holding at all Adventures, Aſſertions, 
contrary to ſuch Truths, cannot be any Inſtance 
of ſuch Free-thinking, as we have a Right to, 
but either the Want of Thinking, or the Abuſe 
of 1t. | 

I readily own that God has never obliged us to 
know or believe any Truth, but what he has 
given us ſome previous Means of knowing, or 
ſufficient Ground of believing 3 but then he may 
certainly oblige us to uſe thoſe Means honeſtly, 
and require a fincere Love of Truth from us. 
He that allows us to reaſon freely, may certainly 
command us to reaſon juſtly ; and in whatſoever 
Way he condeſcends to teach us, we ought to be 
ready to be inform'd. Now theſe Authors grant, 
that to be inform'd conſiſts in being made to think 


Jjuſily of Things. And to be obliged to this, in 


the Application of our Reaſon, is no more con- 
trary to the free Uſe of our Underſtanding, than 
obliging us to the Practice of Virtue and Morality 
is to the Freedom of our Wills. To think freely, 
is to conſider impartially the Nature of the Evi- 
dence for, or againſt, any Truth. But to contra- 
dict a Truth, without enquiring into it, only be- 
cauſe it is vulgarly received, is not Free- thinking, 
but Bondage of Thought. For Thinking, ac- 
cording to their own Definition, implies Reaſon- 
ing; but the affirming or deny ing any Propoſition, 
at a Venture, is not Reaſoning, and, therefore, 
not Thinking, much leſs Free- thinking, accord - 
ing to the Definition. 

For, according to theſe Authors, What is a 
Reſtraint of Free- thinking on any Subjet,, but 


Jomewhat which hinders me from thinking on that 


Subjeft ? *Tis no Matter, therefore, whether the 
Hindrance be from without, or from within, pro- 
vided I am hindred. 0 

Vol. III. 1 But, 
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114 Natural Obligations to believe 


But, I believe, the greateſt Hindrances to 
Freedom of Thinking, and Reaſoning, are their 
Pride, or their Paſſions, their Pleaſure, or their 
Sloth ; and they that will not free themſelves 
from their vicious Diſpoſitions, do in vain arro- 
gate to themſelves the ſpecious Title of Free- 
Thinkers, who have no other Pretence to it, ex- 
cept the aſſuming a Liberty of denying the plaineſt 
Truths, 

True Liberty of Action does not conſiſt in do- 


ing what we pleaſe, but in being free from all 


outward Force, to govern ourſelves by the Law 
of Reaſon; and he 1s no more free, that is a 
Slave to his Paſſions, than he that is ſubje& to 
the Will of another Man. So Freedom of 
Thinking does not conſiſt in an Ability to diſſent 
from the Principles of Reaſon, but in being ſupe- 
rior to all thoſe Prejudices, which hinder us from 
aſſenting to them. If, therefore, God has given 
us ſuch a Liberty, he may make us reſponſible to 
himſelf for the Uſe of it; and to ſuppoſe that we 
are ſo reſponſible, is not to deny this Freedom, 
but to aſſert it, becauſe if we had it not, we could 
not be anſwerable for the Abuſe of it. Now, 
upon this Foundation, we are oblig'd to enquire 
into the Grounds of Religion, and bring them 
into a fair Examination; and the Reaſon why 
God may condemn us for our Infidelity, is, be- 
cauſe, if we uſe this Freedom right, we muſt be 
convinced. Whatever evil Conſequences, there- 
fore, are threatned to Unbelievers, they are not 
deſign'd to hinder our Freedom of Enquiry into 
the Grounds of our Belief, but to excite our Dili- 
gence in enquiring. If the Evidence of a ſu- 
preme Being, and ſome other firſt Principles of 
Religion, be ſuch as will not force itſelf upon us 
without our own Attention, but yet be ſuch as 
cannot, without a manifeſt Mifuſe of our Under- 
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the Principles of Religion; &c. 115 
ſtanding, be withſtood, when attended to; it 
muſt be an evil Heart of Unlelief, that departs 
from the living God : And what the Conſequences 
of ſuch Departure may be, we may learn from 
himſelf, Upon this Principle the Chriſtian Reli- 

ion, conſcious of its own Truth, freely offers it- 
{elf to the ſtricteſt Scrutiny, and commands us 70 
prove all Things in order to hold faſt that which is 
good, which two are no Ways inconſiſtent with 
one another. For where an impartial Enquiry 
will neceſſarily lead us to acknowledge a funda- 
mental Truth, there the owning that Truth may 
as juſtly be the Subject of a Command, as the 
ſincere Uſe of the Means leading to it. And 
God may puniſh the Perverſeneſs of our Wills in 
one Caſe as well as the other. 

I proceed now to conſider, 

IV. That it is unreaſonable to endeavour to 
perſuade others out of the Principles of Religion, 
till a Man 1s firſt convinced that they are falſe and 
diſad vantageous to Mankind. And if this were 
granted, I believe, that thoſe who diſpute in Fa- 
vour of Atheiſtical Principles would be reduced to 
a ſmall Number. For, however fingular ſome 
Men may love to appear, in their Reaſonings 
with others, yet if we could come at their ſecret 
Thoughts of the Matter, I do not queſtion but 
we ſhould find, that they have many ſecret Miſ- 
givings in their Minds upon their own profeſs'd 
Arguments, however they may bear up againſt 
ſuch inward Doubts and Fears: This is confeſs'd 
by Lucretius himſelf, [ Lib. 3. v. 41. 

Now this Proceeding is juſtly to be complain'd 
of, that Men ſhould go about, by all Ways; to 
weaken the Belief of that in others, 1 they 
themſelves, at the Bottom, either own to be 
true, or, at leaſt, are not fully ſatisfied of the 
contrary: It is an unreaſonable Practice in Re- 
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ſpe& of God, ſuppoſing him to be; and in Re- 
feet of Men, ſuppoſing them to believe his 
Being. For, 5 
1. Suppoſe it be true that there is is a God and 
a Providence, it may be, that he is ſuch a King 
and Judge of Men's Actions, as Men own him 
to be. Now it I go about to weaken Men's Be- 
lief of his Being, I ſeduce them from their natu- 
ral Allegiance they think they owe him. Sup- 
oſe then it were not known what Puniſhment he 
would inflict upon ſuch Seducers ; yet they could 
not but think it reaſonable, that he ſhould treat 
them in a different Manner from his faithful Sub- 
jets. Tho' his Goodneſs be infinite, yet it can- 
not but look upon ſuch Men as criminal, and the 
greater his Goodneſs is, the more criminal it is, to 
abuſe it, and to withdraw others from it. This 
makes it an unreaſonable Practice in Reſpect of 
God. But, | 
2. In Reſpect of Men, it is unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe, unleſs we are ſure they are under a Delu- 
fon, and that we can make their Condition the 
better by undeceiving them, we act very unkindly 
in trying to perſuade them they are deceiv'd, in 
an Opinion of that Being on which their Happi- 
neſs depends. Nay, if a Man were fully per- 
ſuaded that there is no God, yet ſo long as he 
knows that the Belief of him is what all good 
Men may take Comfort in, it would be very 
ſpiteful to endeavour to rob them of this Comfort 
without propoſing ſomething better, But when 
we can pretend to no ſuch Perſuaſion, to attempt 
the fame Thing, is intolerable. They who ima- 
gine that Religion was invented for the good Gor 
vernment of the World, muſt own its Uſefulneſs 
to Society. And, therefore, unleſs they could 
propoſe ſomething more for the Good of others, 
or themſelves, it would, certainly, be their Bk 
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the Principles of Religion, &c. 117 
Way to keep this ſecret to themſelves, if they had 
it; but when they have it not, it is malicious to 
perſuade others that they have it. And there- 
fore, it is an impious Cuſtom to diſpute againſt 
the Being of a God, whether it be done in ear- 
neſt, or only in Pretence and Affectation. 

This leads me to conſider, 

V. That it is ſtill more unreaſonable to make 
theſe Principles of Religion the Subject of Ridi- 
cule. 

We naturally ſay, ſuch a Thing is no feſting 
Matter, where the Life or Eſtate, or Intereſt of 
any Man is concern'd ; if fo, certainly, the Be- 
ing of a God, and a future Judgment, and the 
like, are Things of vaſtly more Moment to thoſe, 
who believe them, than the greateſt worldly In- 
tereſt can be. 

And this, even they, that pretend not to be- 
lieve them, cannot but know; and therefore 
even Decency, and common Reſpect to the Sen- 
timents of Mankind, ſhould make them forbear 
ſuch unreaſonable Jeſting. 

But, granting, [according to a certain Author, 
See Eſſay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, p. 
61, Se) that Truth itſelf cannot ſuffer by ſuch 
Uſage, for what is true cannot be made falſe by 
being ridiculed ; yet certainly it may loſe very 
much of that good Effect, which it might other- - 
wiſe have upon the Minds of Men by being thus 
treated. | | 

All Men cannot diſtinguiſh between what is ri- 
diculed, and what really deſerves to be fo; and 
therefore much Miſchief may be done before a 
proper Cure can be applied. | 
And thus I have gone thro' thoſe ſeveral 
Conſiderations I propoſed at firſt, as a Prepara- 
tive towards the ſincere and impartial weighing 
and examining the Principles of Religion, 

| I 3 | And 
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And what I would recommend to all thoſe, 
who deſire to find the Truth in Matters of Reli- 
gion, 1s Sincerity of Heart. Let them honeſtly 
examine their own Hearts in the firſt Place, be- 
fore they offer to judge of the Evidence, whether 
there be not in them any ſecret Wiſh or Defire 
that Religion may not be true, becauſe it croſſes 
ſome favourite Paſſion ; whether there be nothin 
of Pride or Self-conceit, which makes them af 
fect an Opinion, becauſe it is new; and whether 
they have not taken unreaſonable Offence at all 
Religion, becauſe of the Abuſes that have been 
made of it. Becauſe any of theſe, or the like 
Prejudices, Will certainly indiſpoſe them towards 
the ſincere Search of Truth; and will make both 
the Arguments and Objections appear very diffe- 
rent from what they really are. 

That the Belief of God's Exiſtence is neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſed in all thoſe, who willingly ſhew any 
Sort of Veneration towards ſuch a Being 1s evident. 

Even Epicurus himſelf, tho? he denied all Pro- 
vidence, yet was forced to own ſome Sort of ex- 
cellent and happy Beings, whom he called Gods, 
tho? he founded the Decency of this Veneration 
only upon the Excellency of the Nature of Gods 
above Men, and not upon any Concern that they 
had for Mankind upon his Principle. 

But ſuch Men, conſiſtently with their Hypotbe- 
fs, cannot either aſk any Thing of God, or ex- 
pe& any Thing from him, while they believed 
him not to be concern'd for Mankind. 

And therefore Tully makes even Cotta the 
Academic (whoſe Province it was not to own the 
ſame Certainty or Aſſurance, in thoſe Matters, 
which the other Sects of Philoſophers. did) 
plainly to condemn this Hypotheſis, as the Ruin 
of all Piety and Religion. [See Tully de N. D. 


lib, 1. cap. 20, 4, 43, 44] 
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the Principles of Religion, &c. 119 
This then ought to be look'd upon as agreea- 
ble to the common Reaſon of Mankind, that a 


Belief of a God, and a Providence, and that he 


will ſome Way or other reward good Men, is a 
neceſſary Foundation of Religion. 

But becauſe there are ſome who think Religion 
and Morality to be Things ſo diſtinct in Nature, 
that they may be ſeparated in Fact; and, there- 
fore, tho* they allow that no Man can be a re- 
ligious Man, without believing ſome religious 
Principle; yet, as to all human Duties ariſin 
from them as Men, wherein they think the Sum 
of all Morality conſiſts, they would perſuade 
us, that they may well enough be ſecured with- 
out any ſuch Belief; and, conſequently, that no 
moral Principles can oblige a Man to the Belief 
of a God and Providence, and that there is no 
Virtue or Neceſſity to believe any inviſible Prin- 
ciple. I deſign, therefore, to ſet ſome of the 
Arguments for the Being of a God and Provi- 
dence, &c., in ſuch Light, as may not only 
ſhew the Certainty of the Thing, but our na- 
tural Obligation to the Belief of it, as we are ra- 
tional Creatures. By which it will appear, that 
we cannot perform all thoſe Duties incumbent on 


us, as Men, without Reſpect had to ſomething 


above or beyond our Nature; and, conſequent- 
ly, that Atheiſm and Infidelity are inconſiſtent 
with any ſure and laſting moral Principles. And 
the Method I ſhall take, ſhall be this. 

I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that according to 
the general Sentiments of Mankind, there can- 
not be any perfect Morality expected, where 
my is no Belief of the firſt Principles of Re- 
igion. gt 

II. That therefore all Societies of Men, that 
have ever been, have always profeſs'd the Belief 
of God's Exiſtence, and at leaſt ſome Kind of 

I 4 P rovi- 
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Providence, and ſome Expectations of divine 
Rewards and Puniſhments. p | 
III. That this univerſal Belief did not ariſe 
from any Art or Contrivance, in order to keep 
Men in Awe, but was really antecedent to it, 
and built upon a more univerſal Principle. 
IV. This will lead me to conſider upon what 
Foundation this general Belief is built. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that according 


to the general Sentiments of Mankind, there 
cannot be any perfect Morality expected, where 


there is no Belief of the firſt Principles of Re- 


gion. 

7 ully argues, that if Piety towards God was 
removed, there would be an End of all Fidelity; 
and accordingly in Fact it has always been found, 
that in thoſe Places where there has been lit- 
tle Senſe of God and Religion, or where the 
Notions of Religion have been corrupted, there 
the Manners of Men have been always moſt 
brutiſhz and, on the contrary, where Men have 
the juſteſt Notions of the Deity and a Providence, 
there all moral Virtues have flouriſh'd. I own, 
indeed, that Men's Notions of Religion itſelf 
may be ſo depraved, as to become the Occaſion 
of much Miſchief. And Superſtition may over- 
whelm the common Principles of Morality in 
divers Inſtances. And on the other Hand, there 
may poſſibly be found a particular Man of fo 
good a Diſpoſition, as to behave himſelf with 
Decency in all the common Offices of Life, 
without any previous reflecting upon the Oblt- 
gations of Religion ; and whoſe Practice is there- 
fore better than his Principles. But now, as it 
would, in the firſt Caſe, be very unreaſonable to 
charge thoſe Evils upon Religion, which are oc- 
cafion'd by the Corruption of it; ſo in the ſe- 
cond Caſe, to aſſert the Uſeleſſneſs of religious 
. 3 Princt- 
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the Principles of Religion, &c. 121 
Principles, from ſome a Inſtancea ne te 
equally abſurd. 

The Queſtion, - the: is not Where a — 
far thoughtful Man may not ſee the natural Fit- 
neſs of a great many moral Actions, and practiſe 
them abſtractedly from all other Conſiderations: 
Nor whether ſome Men may not hold inconſiſ- 
tent Principles, which, if duly attended to, would 
deſtroy one another. But the Queſtion is, whe- 
ther, if the Minds of Men were not generally 
influenced by the Apprehenſions of ſomething 
diſtinct from this Principle of mere Fitneſs of 
Actions to the Nature of Things, it could ever 
be poſſible for the Generality of Mankind to have 
any ſuch Notions of moral Good and Evil, as 
to keep awake what we call natural Conſcience in 
them. My Meaning is, that without the Belief 
of a Cong Being, to whom we are accountable 


for what we do, ſuch a Law, ſuppoſed to ariſe 


merely from the Fitneſs of Things, would have 


little Influence: It would be as ineffectual to the 


greateſt Part of Mankind as a human Law, with- 
out any Sanction annexed, or the Apprehenſion 
of any Magiftrate to put it in Execution. Tis 
pofuble ſome Men may have that Benevolence to 
Society as to be a Law unto themſelves, and do 
what is right of their own Accord. But what 
is this to the Bulk of Mankind? And even this 
cannot be expected where the Notions of a Deity 
are excluded. We are to take human Nature, as 
it generally is, and to conſider what Belief has 
the greateſt Influence over human Nature; and 
if we do this, we ſhall find, that Infidelity is * 
terly inconſiſtent with a perfect Morality, and 
that upon theſe two Accounts. 

1. Becauſe, if there be no Belief of a God 
and a Providence, nor any Expectation of fu- 
ture Rewards and Puaithinents, from any invi- 
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122 Natural Obligations to Believe 
ſible Being, there cannot be any ſufficient Bond 
of Morality between Man and Man. f 

2. Becauſe, if there be really a God, that has 
any Concern with us, a compleat Morality muſt 
neceſſarily have Reſpect to him, as well as to our 
Intercourſe with one another. 

1. Becauſe, if there be no Belief of a God, 
Ec. there cannot be any ſufficient Bond of Mo- 
rality between Man and Man. 

If, indeed, the Actions of Men were directed 
by Senſe only, Morality would be nothing elle, 


but living according to natural Inſtinct, nor 


would any Kind of Belief be neceſſary to ſuch 
Actions; but this is not the Morality of Men 
endued with Underſtanding and Will, nor is it 
what gives them ſuch a Conſcience of their own 
Actions, as to raiſe any Satisfaction or Diſplea- 
ſure with themſelves after the Actions are over. 
For that is a Thing of a much higher Nature, 
which requires Reaſon and Reflection, and ſome 
Application of Mind, both to Things paſt and 
future, as well as preſent; and, conſequently, 
muſt ſuppoſe a Belief of ſomething inviſible, 
upon which we are moved to Action in a rea- 
ſonable Way, and a comparing our Actions with 
ſome antecedent Law, for the Tranſgreſſion of 
which, we inwardly judge ourſelves accountable 
to ſome ſuperior Being. And to this Purpoſe 
let it be obſerved, 

(I.) That all human Actions, not merely ani- 
mal, depend upon the Belief of ſomething invi- 
ſible, that is, that Men never deſignedly under- 
take any Thing conſiderable, but they expect to 
acquire ſome Good, or avoid ſome Evil by it. 
And tho' this Conſideration may ſeem not to 
have any great Relation to the Belief of a Provi- 
dence; yet, I cannot but obſerve, that theſe 
Probabilities of the future Conſequences of hu- 

man 
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the Principles of Religion, &. 123 
man Actions, by which Men are excited to 
perform this or that, have more or leſs Weight 
with them, as Men are more or lefs perſuaded of 
an over-ruling Power. For the more Chance 
rules, the leſs can any Proſpect of the future be 
depended on; and the more uncertain the Proſ- 
pect, the leſs is the Inducement to act upon it. 
But, 

(2.) Moral Actions do depend ſtill more upon 
the Acknowledgment of Principles, remote from 
Senſe, and ſuperior to Chance: And our Obliga- 
tion to perform ſuch Actions, muſt be founded 
upon the Belief of an intelligent Legiflator, who 
is alſo an Inſpector of our Behaviour. For let 
Virtue be defin'd after what Manner you pleaſe, 
call it the Love of Order, Harmony, or Propor- 
tion of Mind ; let it be a living agreeably to 
the Perfection of Nature, or acting for the Good 
of the whole human Species; yet ſtill the Queſ- 
tion returns, who conſtituted this Order of 
Things? who firſt made this Harmony or Pro- 
portion? or who is the Author of this Nature? 
For he muſt be the ultimate Legiſſator; and this 
Law of Nature, this Rule of Morality, muſt 
be his Will, tho' not arbitrary and mutable, but 
directed by his ſupreme Reaſon, whether it be 
made known to us by the Obſervation of that 
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and from thence by reaſoning we gather the Fit- 
neſs of every moral Action; or whether it be 
diſcover'd to us by Revelation from himſelf, 
And if there be not an Opinion, that the ſu- 
preme Being is conſcious of all we do, it is hard 
to conceive how our Conſciences ſhould be affect- 
ed with Shame, tho* Men applaud us when we 
do ill; or with Pleaſure, tho* we incur the Cen- 
ſure of Men when we do well. From whence 
it will follow, that whatever Opinion ſets bees 
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looſe from the Reſtraint of their own Conſcien- 
ces, will make their Juſtice, and all other moral 
Virtues reſpecting their Fellow-Creatures, 
ecarious z and, therefore, an avowed Infidelity 
in the firſt Principles of Religion, muſt needs be 
very deſtructive of that Morality, which regards 
our Intercourſe with one another. (See Enquiry 
concerning Virtue, Page 57.) And that this 1s 
agreeable to the natural Sentiments of Mankind 
is plain, from hence, that an Oath or Appeal to 
the Deity has been look'd upon as the ſtrongeſt 


Security that one Man could give another; which 


Cuſtom could never have obtain'd without an 
antecedent Opinion, that God is conſcious of 
what we do. Nay, the very offering an Oath 
for Conformation, in order to deceive others 
more ſecurely, is an evident Proof of Men's na- 
tural Opinion, that the ſtrongeſt Obligation to 
human Virtue, or moral Honeſty, is founded in 
a ſincere Belief of the firſt Principles of Religion. 
And, that this Opinion is not contrived by cun- 
ning Men, and fo inſtilled into others to keep 
them in awe, I ſhall prove hereafter. 

*Tis a fatal Thing both to Religion and Mora- 
lity to imagine, that either of them can be per- 
fect without the other. For as we have great 
Reaſon to ſuſpe& that Man's Profeſſions of Reli- 
gion, who is deficient in moral Honeſty ; ſo he 
that declares himſelf to be under no Reſtraint of 
Conſcience from the Belief of any inviſible Prin- 
ciple, muſt excuſe us, if we doubt his Integrity 
in all Caſes to be depended upon. He that be- 
Leves the Principles of Religion, has all the o- 
ther Engagements to Virtue that an Infidel can 
pretend to; and alſo, that which is more binding 
than all the reſt over and above: And what Rea- 
ſon then can I have to be ſecure of his Virtue or 


Morality, who owns himſelf under fewer Obliga- 


tions 
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tions to practiſe it than other Men? Upon theſe 


Conſiderations, therefore, if Morality, were li- 
mited to our Behaviour towards Men only, even 
that could not be ſufficiently ſecur'd upon the 
Principles of Atheiſm : But thoſe Principles are 
deficient upon another Account, and that 1s, 

2. Becauſe, if there really be a God that has 
any Concern for us, a compleat Morality muſt 
neceſſarily have Reſpect to him, as well as to our 
Intercourſe with one another. This cannot be 
denied, unleſs there ſhould be any who think, 
becauſe God 1s a Spirit, and inviſible, that there- 
fore Men have no Means of ſhewing him any 
Honour, Whereas, the Morality of human Ac- 
tions depend upon the internal Diſpoſitions of 
the Mind, of which outward Actions are only an 
external Sign, and that not always certain : But 
if we are capable of believing any Thing of God, 
as a ſupreme Mind governing the World, we are 
alſo capable of inwardly owning this, and conſe- 
quently of giving him an inward Worſhip in our 
Minds. We may exerciſe Faith and Truſt in 
him, Love, Reverence, and Obedience towards 
him. Theſe are the internal Acts of Religion 
due to an infinitely powerful, wiſe, and benefi- 
cent Being, who has given us Underſtanding, and 
Will, and Powers of acting: In which commu- 
nicable Attributes an human Mind is related 
to the divine Being. If, therefore, Morality 
cannot be compleat without acting ſuitably to 
every Relation, in which we ſtand to any Beings, 
and eſpecially to rational Beings, that are known 
to us; the very chief Part of it muſt be in pro- 
per Acts of Piety and Religion to the firſt Being, 
from whom we derive our Reaſon itſelf. See 
Tully de Legibus, Lib. 2. who, ſtating the Law 
of Nature, lays the Foundation of it in that ori- 


ginal Society or Relation between God and Man. 
| n 
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And he makes the Acknowledgment of a God 
and Providence to be the firſt Principles which 
every Member of Society ought to be perſuaded 
of. Which will farther appear from the Conſi- 
deration of what I ſhall offer under the next 
Head ; wherein I am to ſhew, 

II. That all Societies of Men that have ever 
ſubſiſted in any tolerable Order, have profeſſed 
the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and an Expecta- 
tion of divine Rewards and Puniſhments. Now 
to ſhew this univerſally, I ſhall, 


1. Produce the Teſtimony of ſome Authors of 


the beſt Creditz and then, 

2. Shew how agreeable this is to what we find 
to have been practiſed in all conſiderable Na- 
tions, of which we have any Hiſtory. 

1. Produce the Teſtimony of ſome Authors 
of the beſt Credit. 

Tully has written ſeveral Treatiſes upon this Sub- 
ject; and we find, by his Books, that he had di- 
ligently examin'd the Opinions of thoſe that were 
before him, both as to the Nature of God, and 
the Nature of the human Soul. And he con- 
cludes this to have been a Point generally allow'd 
in all former Times, that no Nation was ſo bar- 
barous and ſavage, but that they know they 
ought to have ſome God. [See De Leg. I. 1. 18. 
Tuſc. Diſp. I. 1. cap. 12. 16.] | 

In his Books De Natura Deorum, the Belief of 
a God and a future State is aſſerted by the ſeveral 
Sects of Philoſophers, in whoſe Name he ſpeaks. 
[See De Nat. Deor. 1. ii. 7. ib. I. 1.] 

What he alledges againſt the Univerſality of 
the Belief of God's Exiſtence, is in the Perſon of 
Cotta the Academic, and 1s the Sum of what- 
ever has been ſaid upon this Subject ever fince. 
For firſt, he allows the Being of God, but is not 
ſatisfied with the Epicurean Manner of proving 
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it from an innate Idea of him : Then he ſuppoſes 


there may be divers Nations ſo very brutiſh, and 
void of all Humanity, as not to have any Notion 
or Suſpicion of the Being of a God : Then he 
mentions particular Perſons as Exceptions to this 
general Opinion, as, Diagoras, Theodorus, and 
Protagoras, who was baniſh'd Athens, for writing 
that he was not able to ſay, whether there were 
any Gods or no. And from this Uſage he ſup- 
poſes, that others were of the ſame Opinions, 
but were ſhy of declaring them, for fear of the 
like Uſage. And farther he imagines, that all 
ſacrilegious and perjured Perſons do really not be- 
lieve any God. | 

This 1s the Sum of what he alledges againſt 
the Univerſality of the Belief of God's Exiſtence : 
And tho' it may have ſome Force in it againſt 
the Notion of the Epicureans, who laid the 
whole Proof, for the Being of God, upon that na- 
tural Anticipation, or innate Idea of him, which 
they ſuppoſed every Man had, and not upon 
any Conſideration of the viſible Effects of Pro- 
vidence, or any Tradition from the firſt Parents 


of Mankind; yet as to what concerns the com- 


mon Notion of univerſal Conſent, as it was main- 
tain'd by others, it is no Argument againſt it. 
For what if a particular Man now and then ſhall 
argue againſt the Exiſtence of God? Or, what if 
ſome Clans of monſtrouſly brutiſh People that 
are ſunk below the reſt of Mankind, ſhould not 
diſcover any Sign of Religion among them ? Is 
this a ſufficient Exception to the Generality of 
Mankind uſing their Reaſon alike in other Mat- 
ters ? 
I have been the more particular in taking No- 
tice of the Accounts which we have in the Writ- 
ings of Tully as to this Matter, for a Reaſon which 
I thall have Occaſion to mention by and by; 08 
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128 Natural Obligations to believe 
ſhall, therefore, be more brief as to thoſe who 
lived before him. 7 
Plato makes the general Conſent of all Men in 
the Belief of a God, the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a future State one Argument for the Certaint 
of the Thing. [See De leg. I. 10. p. 886.] A 
that Socrates uſed to argue from the ſame Topic, 
appears not only from Plato's Doctrine, which 
he received from him; but alſo from that Diſ- 
courſe which Xenophon tells us he heard from So- 
crates's own Mouth, in a Converſation with one 


Ariſtodemus. [ Xenop. &nopv. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. 


Ariſtotle, and the Author of the Book De Mun- 
do, affirm the ſame. And, to mention no more, 
Maximus Tyrius, 1n his Diſcourſe of What the 
Nature of God is, according to Plato, ſays, in ſo 
great Strife, Confuſion, and Diſagreement of Opi- 
nions, you may obſerve one Law, or Diſcourſe, 
<wherein all agree, all the World over, viz. That 
there is one God, the King and Father of all, &c. 
Thus much for the Teſtimony. 

2. Let it be conſider'd, how agreeable this is 
to what we find to have been practiſed in all con- 
ſiderable Nations, of which we have any good 
Hiſtory. | 

There never was any civiliz'd People, where 
there was not always ſome Form or other of reli- 
gious Worſhip. As to the particular Kinds of 
Idolatry which prevail'd in ſeveral Nations, 
there may, perhaps, be ſome Account given how 
and by whom they were introduced. But there 
is no Ground to aſſert, that there was a Time 
when ſuch a People had no Religion among 
them. Orpheus is ſuppoſed by ſome to have firſt 
brought Religion into Greece out of Ægypt: But 
this was only a new Kind of Idolatry they were 


unacquainted with. But Plato ſays, that the firſt | 
Inhabitants of Greece did worſhip the Sun, Moon, | 
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the Principles of Religion, & :. 129 
Earth, Stars, and Heaven, and they call'd them 
©:0i from G:, becauſe of their ſwift Motion: 
And tho' this be ſomewhat different, yet, if we 
make Allowance for Time, it is not inconfiſtent 
with what Herodotus tells us, that the antient 
Pelaſgi, who were the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, 
ſacrificed all Kinds of Things, and made Prayers 
to their Gods; but that they had no particular 
Names for them, only they called them in gene- 


ral ©zet, from vin, or OsTvat, becauſe they kept 


every Thing in order. But that long after this 
they learned out of Egypt the Names of other 
Gods. As to a general Belief of a future State, 
that early Cuſtom of deifying excellent Men, is a 
convincing Proof it. There are, indeed, thoſe 
who call the Immortality of the Soul an Inven- 
tion of the Egyptians, and make Herodotus their 
Voucher for it ; and from thence would infer, 
that other Nations knew nothing of it, till Tra- 
vellers brought it from thence. 

Now if the Egyptians had been fo much older 
than all the reſt of Mankind, as they pretend, 
then this Opinion might well have been firſt a- 
mong them, becauſe we ſuppoſe it to have been 
as old as Mankind, but otherwiſe they had it not 
before others, nor were the Inventors of it : Nor 
do the Words of Herodotus imply ſo much. He 
only ſays, that the Egyptians believed the Tranſ- 
migration of the Soul. [| ZEuterp. Cap. 131.] 
| Now let the Egyptians have the Credit of this 
Invention, and let Pythagoras bring this Doctrine 
into Greece, yet the Belief of a future State was 
both in Greece and other Countries before his 
Time. Homer, who lived ſome Ages before 
him, ſuppoſes it to have been a well known Opi- 
nion in all Countries. And Herodotus alſo tells 
us, that the Getæ believed the Soul's Immortali- 


ty, and ſaid, when they 8 they went to the 


Vol. III. 
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God Zamolxis, whom ſome of the Greeks out of 
Vanity would make to have been a Servant to 
Pythagoras, and from him to have carried this 
Opinion among the Thracians, But this Her. 
dotus tells us he did not believe, becauſe he 
thought this Zamolxis, whoever he was, Man or 
Dxmon, lived long before Pythagoras. The 
Greeks were very vain, as well as the Egyptians, 
and ſo would pretend to the Honour of diſcover- 
ing every Thing that came into Credit ; but they 
were not the Diſcoverers of theſe Opinions. 


Well, but ſome will have it, that the Belief of 


a Providence and a future State belonged only to 
the Vulgar, and that no Philoſophers believed 
them. And the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking aſſerts, that Solomon himſelf denied the 
Immortality of the Soul, and argued for the 
Eternity of the World, and againſt a future 
State, in the Book of Ecclęſiaſtes; and he pre- 
tends to vindicate his Want of knowing this im- 
portant Point, by obſerving, ** That the Immor- 
ce tality of the Soul was no where plain in the 
« Old Teſtament, was denied by the Sadducees, 
the moſt philoſophical Part of the Jeiſh Na- 
tion, was thought doubtful by moſt Sects of 
the Grecian Philoſophers, and denied by the 
« Stoicks, had never, according to Cicero, been 
<« aſſerted in Writing by any Greek Author ex- 
tant in his Time, before Pherecydes, and was 
„ firſt taught by the Egyptians ; no Wonder, 
& therefore, if Solomon reaſon'd like other learn'd 
« Men.” As to the Old Teſtament, it may be 
proved, that the Patriarchs believed a future 
State, and acted upon that Belief, As for the 
Egyptian Invention, I have mention'd it already. 
As for the Sadducees, there were none of them in 
Solomon's Time. Nor have we any Account ex- 
tant of any learned Philoſophers in the neigh- 
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the Principles of Religion, &c. 131 
bouring Nations, except what are mention'd, in 
holy Writ, as far inferior to So/omon in Wiſdom. 
If there were any Men of Learning among the 
Greeks, their Writings are loft, and their Opi- 
nion unknown. For Solomon is at leaſt as old as 
Homer, and he was certainly acquainted with the 
Doctrine of a future State, tho? he did not ſpeak 
of it in a philoſophical Manner, or argue — it 
from the Nature of the Soul, as Thales afterwards 
did. But the Truth is, the great Deſign of So- 
lomon in that Book, is, to eſtabliſn the Certainty 
of a future Judgment. See Chap. xu. 13, 14. 
And if this Author could either ignorantly or 
wiltully give ſo groſs a Miſrepreſentation of what 
every Engliſh Reader may ſo eafily diſcover him 
in, we ought not to be ſurprized, if he has 
ſtrangely perverted the Senſe of other Writers. 

As to the Opinion of Philoſophers, which he 
would perſuade us to have been againſt a future 
State, Tully has, in divers Places of his Writ- 
ings, told us, that the antienteſt and wiſeſt of 
them did hold the Immortality of the Soul; and 
that the contrary was but a novel Opinion among 
them. [See Cic. in Lælio.] And towards the End 
of his De Senectute, he calls thoſe that reaſon'd 
otherwiſe minuti Philoſophi, petty Philoſophers. 
And where he delivers his own Opinion, he 
gives plain Declarations of his Belief of it. 

And if the general Current of the antient Phi- 
loſophers had not greatly favour'd the Doctrine 
of a future State, as it would be very unlikely 
that ſo judicious a Writer, as 7, ſhould con- 
demn the contrary for a novel Opinion, ſo it would 
have been fooliſh in the Followers of Epicurus to 
have magnified their Maſter ſo much, for being 
the Inventor of a new Doctrine, becauſe he aſ- 
ſerted and pretended to have found out, upon phi- 
loſophical Principles, the Immortality of the * 
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It cannot, indeed, be denied, that the antient 
Philoſophers had very different Opinions about 
the Nature and Seat of the Soul, and likewiſe a- 
bout the Extent of its Duration. Neither need 
it be denied, that ſome of their Opinions were 
ſuch, as being ſtrictly purſued thro? all their Con- 
ſequences, would be different from, and even in- 
conſiſtent with that Immortality, which the Re- 
velation of the Goſpel has made known to us. 
For as the primitive Doctrine concerning either 
the Nature of God, or the Soul of Man, grew 
more and more corrupted, ſo thoſe growing Cor- 
ruptions did much obſcure the Reaſonings even 
of thoſe of the beſt Underſtanding, and rendred 
them liable to Uncertainty, when they came to 
particular Explications, of what they were in ge- 
neral perſuaded of from Tradition. 

They did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between 
the Nature of Soul and Body. And, from 
hence, ſome, who held the SouPs Immortality, 
yet are ſaid to have thought it a finer Sort of 
Matter. And the Opinions of others concerning 
the Seat of the Soul in the Body, have been 
| ſometimes miſtaken for their Opinion of its Na- 
ture, or Subſtance. However, if we conſult the 
Remains of the moſt eminent Philoſophers among 
the Antients, we may ſee that a Providence and 
a future State, was what the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
tuous of them always held, and without which 
they could not tell how to ſolve the Appearances 
either of the natural or moral World. And, 

III. This Belief or univerſal Conſent did not 
ariſe from any Art or Contrivance, or Compa& 
of Men, in order to keep one another in Awe, 
but was really antecedent to it, and built upon a 
more univerſal Principle; which I will ſhew, 

1. By conſidering it in the Way of Fact, where- 
by it will appear to be without any Ground in 
Point of Hiſtory. 2, By 
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2. By ſhewing, in the Way of Reaſon and 
Argument, the Abſurdity of ſuch a * 
1. By conſidering it in the Way of Fact. 
They that pretend to give an Account, how 
the Generality of Mankind came to be pofleſs'd 
with ſo remarkable an Opinion, as that of the 
Being of a God all at once, if it had no antece- 
dent Foundation in Nature, ought to aſſign ſome 
Time or Place for ſo extraordinary an Event; for 
ſo great a Revolution could not eaſily be forgotten. 
It is, indeed, ſuppoſed to have been brought 
about before there was any Learning, or Hiſtory, 
when the People were eaſily to be impos'd upon 
by their Governors; but then theſe Governors 
muſt have been Men of extraordinary Parts to 
bring ſuch a wonderful Thing to paſs; and there 
muſt have been ſuch a prodigious Diſproportion 
between the Capacities of the Governors and their 
People, as has been never known ſince. But not 
to inſiſt upon ſuch Scruples, let us conſider what 
Pretence they have from Antiquity, for ſuppoſing 
ſuch a Fact; and tho? they cannot aſſign the exact 
Time, yet they ought to pitch upon ſome Time 
antecedent to it, or elſe they ought not to blame 
us for thinking it to be as old as Mankind. 
It would, indeed, be unreaſonable to expect, 
that they ſhould bring us any authentic. written 
Hiſtory, of a Time which muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have been before Writing was invented ; but 
there ought to have been ſome traditional Re- 
lations of it preſerved. But there is none; and 
the further we go back into Antiquity, the 
ſtronger the Tradition runs againſt this Sug- 
geſtion. We may, indeed, trace particular Kinds 
of Idolatry to their firſt Original; but to a Time 
when Men believed no God at all, we cannot 
come: We may go back to the Deification of 
imaginary Deities, but the higher we go, the 
| K 3 | nearer 
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nearer we ſhall come to the original Notion of 
the true God. 1555 

And to this Purpoſe Ariſtotle obſerves concern- 
ing this very Kind of ancient Tradition. That 
there are theſe Gods, and that the Deity contains all 
Nature, are Notions that have been deliver*d down 
by primitive and ancient Men, and left to Poſterity 
wrapped up in the Dreſs of Fable ; but that other 
Things have been fabulouſiy added, to perſuade the 
Multitude, and for the Benefit of Law and pub- 


lic Utility. For, thus, jay they, that theſe Gods 


are of human Shape, and are like ſome other Ani- 
mals, and divers other Things conſequent upon theſe 
Opinions, or agreeable to them; from which if a 
Man fhould ſeparate, and take only that which was 
firſt or original, namely, That they thought Gods 
were the firſt Beings, he might well think it di- 
vinely ſpoken, and that, perhaps, every Art or 
Science, being often found out, as far as poſſible, 
and loſt again, theſe their Opinions have been pre- 
ſerved as Reliques to this Time. The Opinion then 
of our Fore-fathers, and that which comes from the 
firſt Men, is only jo far evident. 

We ſee he makes a Difference between the 
Truth of Things deliver'd, and that fabulous 
Dreſs in which it was convey'd down to Poſte- 
rity; and, likewiſe, puts a Diſtinction between 
the true original Belief of a Deity, and thoſe 
Conceits which were ſuperadded to it by human 
Invention. He had aſſerted a firſt eternal active 
Principle as the efficient Cauſe of all Things, and 
by conſidering the Nature of Mind, and of a 
firſt Mover and Cauſe of Motion, concludes, that 
God is the moſt excellent eternal Being, ſo that Life, 
and continual eterntl Exiſtence, belongs to God; for 
this is tbe Notion of God. And it is to this one firſt 
Mover, who is himſelf immoveable, and indiviſi- 
ble, and unchangeable, the firſt Being, and ow 
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of all Things; that he applies the Meaning of 
the true original Tradition before mention'd. 

For certain, therefore, he did not believe that 
the Acknowledgment of the Being of one ſu- 

reme God was any human Invention. 

What Opinion Plato had before him, of this 
Matter, 1s evident from the whole Tenor of his 
Writings ; the great Deſign of which is to eſta- 
bliſh the firſt Principles of Religion and Morality, 
the Being and Providence of God, the natural 
and eternal Diſtinction of Good and Evil, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; and he obſerves how 
much happier the firſt Ages were, and much more 
innocent and virtuous, when the firm Perſuaſion 


of theſe Principles of Religion did more univer- 


fally prevail among them. [See Plato de Leg. lib. 
12. p. 948.] And this ſhews how far this Philo- 
ſopher was from Thinking, that, in Fact, there 
had been ever formerly a Time, when Men were 
without all Senſe of Religion. 

And, on the contrary, how much ſtronger and 
clearer he thought the Senſe of Religion to have 
been in former Ages. For he ſuppoſes that the 
firſt Men came from God, and knew their own 
Original, and therefore tells us, in Reſpect to this 


primitive Tradition, That we ought to give Credit 


to thoſe who were, as they ſaid, the firſt Offspring 
of the Gods, fince they ſurely knew their own Pro- 
genitors. It is therefore impoſſible to diſbelieve the 
Children of the Gods, the they do not ſpeak in the 


May of ſtritt Demonſtration ;, but according to ge- 


neral Law or Cuſtam, we ought to believe them, as 
profeſſing to declare only thoſe Things which peculi- 
arly belonged to themſelves, and with what they 
were particularly acquainted, | 

| It may, indeed, be objected to this Paſſage, 
that Plato applies it to the vulgarly received Gods 
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of his Time, according to the fabulous Genealo- 
gies of them, for which he allows he has nothing 
but Tradition. And therefore he uſes this only 
to ſcreen himſelf from Harm, and did not really 
believe ſuch Gods. Now admitting that he 
applies this Argument of Tradition to a wrong 
Obje& in this Inſtance; yet from the Uſe he 
makes of it to lead Men to the firſt Creator of all 
'Things, whom he immedately after brings in, 
giving Inſtructions to theſe created Deities. It is 
evident that he thought the original Belief of 
Mankind came gradually, by ſome Means or - 
other, from the Father and Maker of all Things. 
For it is to be obſerved, that he makes two 
Sorts of created Gods; the one in Compliance 
with the then prevailing Theology, which took 
the Heaven and the Earth, the Sun and Stars, 
for viſible Gods, as ſuppoſing them to be ani- 
mated ; the other Sort, was of thoſe, alerts, 
which were not viſible, but could, when the 
pleaſed, make themſelves known to us, whole 
Generation we can give no Account of, but ought 
to believe the moſt ancient Tradition which came 
from themſelves. 
Now if we do but allow, that by theſe created 
Gods, who were inviſible, but had a Power of 
manifeſting themſelves as they pleafed, Plato 
meant what we call Angels, we have a further 
Glimpſe of original Truth ſhining thro? this dark 
Tradition, and conveying to us not only the No- 
tion of the one God, but of theſe his Miniſters. 
The firſt Men of Letters, of whom we have 
any Account in Heathen Antiquity, were called 
Theologers, that is, Poets, or others, who treated 
of Matters relating to the Gods, and who ſome- 
times gave an Account of the Original of all Things 
in a religious Way, upon the Ground of antient 
traditionary Doctrine: Which being by Degrees 
cor; 
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2 according to the Poets Fancy, it came 
paſs in Time, the theſe Fables being ſet off in 
a * Manner by the Poets, became the Oc- 
of ſuch SIP Error, that Truth was al- 

moſt quite loſt. 
Some Men therefore began to offer at giving an 
Account of the Original of Things in a Phyſiclo- 
gical Way. But the Uncertainty of Phy/iological 


Speculations made Socrates turn his Thoughts to 


moral and practical Philoſophy, and this he ſaw 
could not ſubſiſt without a firm Belief of a God, 
a Providence, and a future State; and hat 
theſe Principles he knew there was no proceeding 
to any Satisfaction, either in the Theological and 
Phyſiological Way. Upon this Foundation Plato, 
who was his Scholar, built his Philoſophy, and 
was curious to ſearch into all the Traditions of 
former Times, and to confider what ancient 
Truths were hid under the Diſguiſe of poetical 
Theology, as well as the Opinions of thoſe who 
ſought to find it in the Way of Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy. And he could — in either of theſe 
Ways, find any Ground for Suſpicion, that the 
Principles of Religion were a Cheat. 

Anaxagoras alſo, who was before Plato, aſſert- 
ed, that not Chance or Neceſſity, but an eternal 
Mind, produced and order'd all Things, 

T, bales, who is called by Ariſtotle, the Prince 
or Founder of Natural Phileſepby, and is generally 
reckon'd the firſt in Order of the Ionic Claſs before 
him affirm'd, that God was that eternal Mind 
which fornt'd all Things. That, he knew not only 
the Actions, but the Thoughts of Men. And this 
Opinion of the Immortality of the Soul was firſt 
maintain'd among the Greeks, by him, upon Phi- 
loſophical Principles. And in this Senſe Pbere- 
_cydes is alſo ſaid to have been the firſt of whom 
we have any written Account, that ſaid the * 
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of Men were eternal. And in this Senſe Tully 
takes it, for he ſays, that there were, as be be. 
lieves, many others of the ſame Opinion before 
Pherecydes. But their written Memoirs in the 
Philoſophical Way, it ſeems, went no higher than 
his Age. I need not mention the Opinion of 
Pythagoras, who was the Head of the Ttalic 
Order of Philoſophers, for his Doctrine is ſuffici- 
ently known. 

Thus we ſee that the firſt Philoſophers among 
the Greeks had no Suſpicion that the Principles, 


upon which Religion itſelf was founded, had 


been an human Invention; much leſs can they 
be ſuſpected of coming in for any Share of the 
Invention. Since ſome of them immediately after 
Thales, as Anaximander, Democritus, and Leucip- 
pus, were the firſt that attempted to ſow the 
Seeds of Atheiſm in their Phyſiology, which yet 
did not grow up till ſome Time after into ſuch a 
tolerable Syſtem, as to give Men of Senſe any 
Satisfaction, without admitting an intelligent Prin- 
ciple which they would fain have avoided. 

As to the Surmiſes about the Original of Reli- 
gion in Egypt, as if the firſt Principles of it had 
been invented there; what I have ſaid before is 
ſufficient to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of them. 

And, indeed, ſuch Surmiſes had never been 
thought of, if there had been any Probability of 
finding another Time when Religion did firſt be- 
gin, beſides the firſt Beginning of Mankind. But 
the Egyptians pretending to ſuch Antiquity above 
other Nations, might ſafely claim the Invention 
of every Thing ; and admitting their Chronology, 
no Body could diſprove them. 

Upon the Whole therefore we may conclude, 
That this Belief did not ariſe from any Contri- 
vance of Men, but was built upon a more uni- 


verfal Principle. ¶ Cic. Tuſc. lib. 1. c. 13.] 9 
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2. I will ſhew briefly the Abſurdity of ſuch a 
Suppoſition in the Way of Reafon and Argu- 
ment; to which Purpoſe let it be conſider'd, 

1. That in order to favour ſuch a Suſpicion, 
we muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe, that this Project was 
begun either when Men were under one Govern- 
ment, or when they lived ſo near together, that 
all ſeeing the common Advantage of it, took 
Care to come into the Deſign, and tranſmit it to 
future Generations. Now this Suppoſition will 
naturally lead Men to think the ſcriptural Ac- 
count of all Mankind coming from one com- 
mon Parent may be probable : And this will 
quite ruin the Hypotheſis of thoſe who think the 
Farth has been inhabited from Eternity. And 
as for thoſe who allow the World had a Be- 
ginning, they muſt put this great ſuppoſed Change 
of Mens Opinions about it ſo very near that Be- 
ginning, as to leave no Means of Diſcovery, 
whether there was any ſuch Change or no; un- 
leſs they could prove it impoſſible, that the firſt 
Men ſhould have any Notion of God at all; 
which can never be done, except they can firſt 
prove the Being of God, and his diſcovering 
himſelf to Mankind impoſſible. Now *tis very 
abſurd to make a Suppoſition which can never be 
granted, till we have firſt ted that which is 
defign'd to be prov'd by it. | 

2. Let it be conſider'd, that it is much more 
difficult to plant a new Principle in a whole Peo- 
ple, than it is to make a political Uſe of a gene- 
ral Perſuaſion that prevails among them. The 
latter may be done with Eaſe, but the former 
not without great Oppoſition. And, beſides, to 
enable the moſt powerful Monarch to bring about 
ſuch a Deſign, he muſt have many Men that do 
really believe what he deſigns to eſtabliſh ; and 
then the Suppoſition, that all the Truth of Reli- 
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gives the beſt Account of this univerſal Effect? 


gion depends upon ſuch Eſtabliſhment, is de- 
ſtroy'd, or elſe he muſt have a Number of Men 
that act againſt their certain Knowledge, which is 
ſtill a great Abſurdity. And as for this Monarch 
himſelf, he muſt either believe what he is about 
introducing, and then we are to ſeek for an 
higher Original of it, or he muſt not have be- 
lieved it, and then how came he to venture upon 
ſuch an Expedient ? But to this it is anſwer'd, 


That there are naturally in Mankind ſome Seeds of 


Religion; ſuch as a Defire of knowing the Cauſes 
of all Things, join'd with an Ignorance of thoſe 
Cauſes; an Anxiety about Things future, ariſing 
from the like Ignorance of Nature ; and, there- 
fore, a ſuſpecting of ſome inviſible Power, and a 
Deſire to prevent future Evils. And, from 
hence they conclude, that cunning Men takin 

the Advantage of this general Ignorance — 
Fear, might, with Eaſe, cultivate theſe Seeds of 
Religion into ſettled Principles. But now, how 
plauſible ſoever this might ſeem, yet it greatly 
fails in the very firſt Principle, in ſuppoſing a 
natural Fear in all Men, without any natural 
Foundation, and yet a natural Deſire of knowing 
the Cauſe of that Fear. It ſeems allow'd, that 
natural Reaſon teaches Men to enquire for a Cauſe 
of every Thing, till they come to the firſt Cauſe. 
And, it is granted, by theſe Men, that all Men 
have always had a Fear of ſome inviſible Being. 
[ Leviath, Lib. I. Cap. 12.] And that they were 
ready to cloſe with the Opinion of thoſe, who 
firſt told them, that the prime Object of this 
Fear was God, the firſt Cauſe of all Things: 


This infers, that the Fear of a Deity is very na- 


tural, and, in ſome Degree, coeval with the firſt 
Conſtitution of Things. For what Reaſon then 
ſhould the Truth of that Cauſe be rejected, which 
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But why do theſe Men inſiſt ſo much upon Fear? 
Have not Men Hopes as well as Fears? Are not 
thoſe Attributes which are the Foundation of 
Hope, as eſſential to the Notion of a Deity, as 
chole which create Fear? It may be they were 
unwilling to mention Hope, becauſe this would 
be a Balance for Fear, and ſpoil this Hypotheſis; 
or rather, that their Deſign is to repreſent thoſe 
Attributes of the Deity, which ſhould make ill 
Men as unwilling as poſſible to believe his Being: 
However, I cannot but obſerve, that atheiftical 
Men, in owning this univerſal Fearfulneſs of 
Mankind, do, in Effect, give Judgment againſt 


themſelves, and diſcover, that they are forced to 


entertain ſome Apprehenfion of a Deity, whe- 
ther they will or no. For, no Doubt, Men of 
this Temper would always have made Oppoſition 
to the introducing ſuch a Belief among Men, as 
would certainly give themſelves Uneafineſs, if 
there had not been ſuch a Foundation in Nature 
for it, as they could not wholly deſtroy. It 
might alſo be obſerved, that if the Principles of 
Religion had been firſt introduced into the World 
merely by State Policy, the Politicians and Go- 
vernors of the World, as knowing the Cheat, 
would have been leſs ſubject to thoſe Anxieties 
of Conſctence, which the deſpiſing thoſe Prin- 
ciples creates; whereas, we find in all Ages, the 
greateſt of Men, who have nothing to fear from 
human Power, have been as much afraid, by 
the ſecret Terrors of Religion, as the meaneſt 
Mortals ; which ſhews their natural Apprehen- 
ſion of a Power and Juſtice ſuperior to them, 
even thoꝰ they are unwilling to confeſs it. 

But, to conclude, the Manner in which the 
Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in the World, 
is an evident Demonſtration againſt this Suppoſi- 
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142 Natural Obligations to believe 
Oppoſition of human Power; and, it ſeems, as 
if God, by taking this Method of propagating 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, had defign'd for ever to 
filence this Objection againſt thoſe firſt Principles 
of Religion, upon which the Chriſtian is built. 
I proceed now, | 

IV. To conſider upon what Foundation this 
general Belief or Perſuaſion is built. 

Now there are three Ways to account for this 
Univerſality of Belief. 

1. This general Concurrence in the Acknow- 
ledgment of a Deity, may proceed from one 
common Inſtruction, convey*d down from one to 
another, from the very Beginning of Mankind. 
Or, 

2. It may ariſe from the very Make of every 
Man's Mind, diſpoſing him clearly to apprehend 
the Truth and Certainty of it, upon the firſt pro- 
poſing. Or, 

3. It may be diſcover'd, by the common Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, from what is obvious to the 
Senſe and Experience of every conſiderate Man, 
who will but attend to thoſe Effects of Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which daily preſent 
themſelves to him. 

1. If we ſuppoſes this general Concurrence, in 
the Acknowledgment of a Deity, to have pro- 
ceeded from ſome common Inſtruction or Inſti- 
tution at firſt, and ſo to have been convey'd 
down from one Age to another by Tradition : 
This will make it highly credible, that Mankind, 
at firſt, ſprung from one common Stock; and 
that the very firſt Men muſt have been ſome Way 
or other inſtructed in it. And who can ſo reaſo- 
nably be ſuppoſed to be their Inſtructor, as their 
Maker, who might, by ſome Diſcovery of him- 
{elf to them, ſhew them, that they ow'd their 
Being to him? This is not unreaſonable to . 
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poſe z or even ſuppoſing them as wiſe as we now 
are, they could not-eafily be ignorant, or uncon- 
cern'd about their own Original, it being the 
moſt natural Enquiry, that Men newly come 
into Being can be ſuppoſed to make. Nor is it 1 
likely, that they ſhould impute their Being to a | 
falſe Cauſe, when the true one was ſo very near 
them, they being but the very firſt Remove from 
it. And when they ſaw their own Offspring, 
they would, no Doubt, be careful to tell them 
the ſame Truth: For it is not conceivable, that 
the firſt Parents of Mankind ſhould go about to 
put a Cheat upon all their Poſterity, concerning 
their own Original. And this gives a reaſonable 
Account, how this general Perſuaſion of the Be- 
ing of God might be propagated thro? all Gene- 
rations and Countries: And that it really was ſo, 
there are divers very conſiderable Arguments to 
perſuade us, which, when impartially compared 
together, will abundantly ſatisfy any unprejudiced 
Man. And, 

1. It is obſervable, that before the ariſing of 
the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, it was a gene- 
ral Tradition, that the World was made by God. 
This is evident from all the antient Poets that are 
extant, who have faid any Thing about the Ori- 
ginal of Things. And it is no Doubt, but that 
the firſt Poets and Philoſophers too, ſet up up- 
on the Stock of Tradition, though, as the 
World grew older, they found different Ways of 
embelliſhing, and by that Means of gradually . 
corrupting the antient Doctrine; but yet ſome | 
Lines of the primitive Truth was preſerv'd un- 

- der all theſe Diſguiſes. Ariftotle owns, that all 

; the Antients believed the World was made, 

tho* they differ d about its Production. And, 

indeed, when they began to philoſophize about 

it, they were greatly divided in their ** 
| | ut 
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But ſtill the moſt conſiderate among them ſaw 4 
Neceſſity of admitting an infinite Mind for the 
firſt active Cauſe of all Things. 

2. As to the Manner in which the World was 
produced, there are ſome Reliques of old Tradi- 
tion ſcatterd up and down antiently in moſt 
Countries, tho? dreſſed up in the Guiſe of Fable 
and Allegory, ſuitable to the Genius of particular 
Times or Nations. 

3. That Mankind ſprung all originally from 
one common Stock, was an Opinion generally 
received; and that Man was made by God, and 
in his Image, are Notions which frequently oc- 
cur as a common Doctrine in antient Authors. 

4. This is farther confirm'd by the general 
Practice of almoſt all Nations, by deducing 
their firſt Original from ſome, to whom they 
gave ſpecial Honour. For it being a current 
Tradition among them all, that Mankind was 
from God ; and they themſelves being, by 
Length of Time, and Want of Letters, become 
ignorant of the Manner and Circumſtances of 
their own firſt planting in ſuch a particular Coun- 
try, were apt to fancy ſomething like the Ori- 
rw of Mankind to belong particularly to them- 
elves, and to aſcribe it to ſome particular God, 
after that Kind of Idolatry had taken Place in 
the World. 

5. It is evident, that as all Men generally be- 
lieved one ſupream God, ſo they were perſuaded, 
that under him were other Degrees of Beings, to 
which they gave the Name of Gods, who were 
under the Government of the ſupream God. [See 
Ariſt. Polit. Lib. I. Cap. 1. in fine.] That theſe 
inferior Beings were made by the ſupream God, 
and that he ſent them frequently to appear to, 
and converſe with Men: And that God commu- 
nicated his Will to them, and they did from 15 
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frequently communicate the Knowledge of future 
Events to Men. And *tis hardly conceivable 
how ſuch Opinions ſhould fo univerſally poſſeſs 
Mankind, if the Ground of them had not been 
evidently ſhewn to the firſt Men, and fo from 
them derived down by Tradition. 46 ; 

6. That Mankind was originally in a more in- 
nocent, and more happy State than now it is: 
And that the Souls of Men were immortal: 
That good Men ſhall be happy, and wicked Men 
miſerable : That all Mankind, excepting a few, 
were deſtroyed by a Flood, for their great Wick- 
edneſs; and that the Earth ſhall at laſt be de- 
ſtroy'd by a Conflagration, may well be aſcribed 
to the ſame Cauſe, rather than to any Reaſonings 
of Men. * 

7. The Offering of Sacrifices, both propitiato- 
ry and euchariſtical; the Offering of firſt Fruits 
and Tithes; the Setting apart of particular Per- 
ſons to miniſter to God; the appointing of Feſti- 
vals, making of Vows, invocating the Deity in 
ſolemn Oaths or Appeals, and conſulting him by 
Oracles. 

Theſe and divers other general Uſages do plain- 
ly imply, that there was at firſt ſome one com- 
mon Original from whence they were derived. 
And tho' long Tract of Time, and tranſplanting 
into divers Countries, and many other Reaſons, 
muſt needs have greatly alter'd, and corrupted 
the firſt Inſtitution, or moſt primitive Doctrine of 
Religion and the Worſhip of God; yet there 
were ſtill ſuch viſible Remains of it ſcatter'd up 
and down in every Nation, as being compar'd 
with one another, would evidently diſcover, 
that they all at firſt ſprung from one common 
Root, and were inftruted by one common 
Maſter.. R „N 

This Matter might be in ſome Meaſure con- 
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firm'd by divers Uſages and Opinions which 
have generally obtain'd in the World, and yet 
have either but very little or no Foundation in 
Nature, beſides univerſal Practice or tacit Agree- 
ment to follow what was once begun. Of this 
Kind is the counting by Decades ; the general 
Agreement in the antient Number and Order, 
and near upon in the ſame Names of Letters; 
the Compoſition of Days into Weeks, of which 
the Reaſon, fetch'd from the ſeven Planets, ſeems 
to be an Invention of Idolatry long after the 
Thing itſelf was ſettled in Practice, but the true 
Reaſon of it loſt ; ſome Circumſtances relating to 
Marriage and Affinity and Funerals: And to 
mention no more, the Preference given to the 
Right Hand above the Left, which, as there 
can be no ſatisfactory Reaſon given for it, beſides 
the Uſage of the firſt Men, ſo there being neither 
Intereſt, nor Convenience to induce Men to 
change it, I make no Queſtion, but it will always 
continue. I proceed now to mention, 
2. The ſecond Way by which this univerſal 
Belief of the firſt Principles of Religion, and 
more eſpecially of the Being of God, may, in 
ſome Meaſure, ariſe, and that is from the natural 
Make of Man's Mind, diſpoſing him clearly to 
apprehend the Truth and Certainty of it upon 
the firſt propoſing. 3 
There are ſome Truths ſo very obvious to the 
Mind of Man, upon his firſt turning his Thoughts 
towards them, that he cannot, without Violence 
to his own Mind, refuſe his Aſſent to them. Of 
which Sort is the Notion of a God, which Man 
is naturally diſpoſed to receive, as ſoon as it is 
propoſed to his Underſtanding. 3 
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There are two Things, I know, which are ob- 


jected againſt this. Notion of God's , Exiſtence 


being ſo evident to the Mind of Man ; the one 
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is, that there are ſome Nations of the World, 
which have no Notion of God or Religion at all: 
And the other is, the great Wickedneſs of ſo 
many Men, who live ſo contrary to all Senſe of 
God, that they cannot be conceived to have any 
natural Perſuaſion of his Being. But neither of 
theſe Objections are of any Moment. For, 

1. If we ſhould grant, if there are ſume Clans 
of Men, as the Holtentots for Inſtance, and ſe- 
veral People in different Corners of America, 
who are ſo far ſunk into Brutality, that there ap- 

ars little or no Notion of a God among them ; 
ua will this prove, that the Notion of a God 
is not natural to a reaſonable Mind? But there is 
no Occaſion to grant this; for thoſe who have 
lived upon the Spot with theſe People, affirm, 
that they do pray to a Being that dwells above, 
and offer Sacrifice of Milk and the beſt Things 
they have; and that moſt of thoſe Americans 
believe alſo a future State, in which the Condi- 
tions of good and bad Men will be very different. 
[See Origines Sacre, in the new Part, Book J. 


Chap. 1. Page 73. Ovington's Voyage to Surat. 


2. As to the Wickedneſs of Men in all Coun- 
tries, who live in Contradiction to any certain 
Belief of a God, which is urged as an Argu- 
ment, that the Notion of him is not ſo natural, 
as 1s pretended ; I think it may be replied, that 
Mens thus holding the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, 
is rather an Evidence, that ſome Notion of that 
Truth is natural, For if they whoſe Practice 
makes it their Intereſt, that there ſhould be no 
God, can yet ſeldom be able to bring themſelves 
to hold out in denying him, *tis a Sign that the 
Notion is ſo natural, that they cannot get rid of 
it, let them do what they can to prevent it; in- 
ſomuch that they find out the moſt abſurd Ways 
of corrupting the natural Notion of God by Su- 
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perſtition, becauſe they cannot quite diſcard it. 
proceed now to the ; 

3. Third Ground of this univerſal Perſuaſion of 
the Being of God, viz. the common Principle 
of Reaſon deducing this from the Obſervation of 
thoſe viſible Effects of Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneſs, which are obvious to every conſiderate 
Man, who will but attend to them. 

This Argument drawn from the viſible Works 
of the Creation, for a Proof of the Being of a 
God and a Providence, the Heathens themſelves 
thought ſo convincing, that a Man of Senſe 
could not contradict. | See Cicer. De Nat. Deor. 
Lib. II. Cap. 35, 37, 38.] And, 

1. If we conſider the amazing Magnitude of 
the whole Creation, it gives us a Notion of 
Power incomprehenſible, in the Production and 
Preſervation of it. 

2. If we conſider the prodigious Number and 
Variety of Creatures contain'd in this immenſe 
Space, it ſhews a Wiſdom and Contrivance equal 
to that infinite Power which produced them. It 
we only view this Earth, which is but a Point, 
in Compariſon with the Univerſe, what amazing 
Variety does 1t afford us? Under the Earth how 
many Stones, Minerals, and Metals? Upon the 
Surface, what an incredible Number of Vegeta- 
bles? Upon the Earth, in the Water, and in the 
Air, how many thouſand Sorts of Animals ? 
And, if we confider, that the Planets, which 
roll about the fixed Stars, may be repleniſh'd with 
both animate and inanimate Creatures, what an 
aſtoniſhing Multiplication of their Numbers an 
Variety will this then amount to ? But, —_— 

3. On the other Hand, if we pry into the 
exquiſite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral Parts, of 
which each Creature, either animate or inanimate, 
is compoſed, this will ſtill heighten our Admira- 
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tion of the infinite Skill of the Artificer, who 
fram'd them. There are Millions of perfect A- 
nimals which cannot be diicern'd by the naked 
Eye, which yet, by the * of Microſcopes, 
are diſcover'd to have their ſeveral Parts as cu- 
riouſly framed, as thoſe of a much larger Size: 
And how ſurprizingly ſmall muſt thoſe Parts be, 

ſingly taken, when a compound Body is hardly 
orks ﬀ 3 And the like may be ſaid of Plants; and 
* even the leſs compounded Bodies, of how infi- 


ofa nitely ſmall Particles do they conſiſt? Who can 
RA diſcern the Texture of the Parts of Water, or 
Yo the Particles of Air or Wind? So that the Mi- 

nima Nature are as much beyond our Capacities 
Lo to diſcover, as the Magnitude of the Univerſe. 
3 What an infinite Wiſdom then muſt it be, which 
1 at once ſo intimately reaches, and ſo accurately 

manages both theſe Extremes? For, 

3 4. If we conſider the Beauty, Order, and Re- 
172 | gularity of every diſtinct Species of Things; the 
oat Accuracy of the divine Artificer will ſtill farther 
4 je ppear. Tho! the Number of his Works be fo 
75 incomprehenſibly great, yet each of them ſingly 
2 7 d is directed and finiſhed with as much Skill as if it 
50 K were the only Thing attended to, and beyond 
1 the moſt ſkilful Artiſt to imitate. [See Wilkins 
W of Nat. Rel, B. I. Chap. 6.] Nor 1s the Or- 
the Mr ger, Regularity, and Proportion, conſtantly ob- 
als? WW iv in the viſible Creation, leſs to be ad- 
mh MM i'd, than the Beauty and Elegance of each of 


them. That ſo many Degrees of Creatures, ani- 
mate and inanimate, ſhould be always kept in 
their proper Rank, ſo that they appear to be 
the ſame thro? all Generations, is utterly repug- 
nant to the Nature of Chance, and muſt argue 
a wiſe Director. 

5. The harmonious Correſpondence of each 


Part of Nature to other, ſhews a comprehenſive 
L 3 Wiſdom, 
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Wiſdom, that has one entire View of all Things 
at once, ſuch a Skill as has no Occaſion to mend or 
new model any one Part of its Work, but makes 
both ſmall and great Parts anſwer one another fo 
exactly, that notwithſtanding all the multifarious 
Motions and Directions of Motion in the World, 
there is no Diſorder created thereby in the Whole; 
and tho? we cannot diſcover all the Uſes, for 
which every particular Part of the Creation was 
made, or to which it ſerves, yet from what we 
can diſcover, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
every Part has its Uſe in the Whole, and that 
every Thing is wiſely ſuited to ſome excellent I 
Pu rpoſe . | | 1 
But then, that there is a Goodneſs, as well as 1 
Wiſdom and Power, ſhewn in the Formation of 
all Things, does more evidently appear from the 
animal and rational Part of the World, which 
_ rejoice in, and are well pleaſed with their Being. 
And, therefore, | 
6. If we contemplate the curious Structure of 
ſo many Species of Animals, and obſerve how ' 
exactly they are all fitted in their very out- 1 
ward Frame, as well as inward Diſpoſitions and 1 
Inſtincts to their ſeveral reſpective States and Con- i 
ditions of Life; and what ſuitable Proviſion is : 
made for their Satisfaction, as well as for the Pre- 
ſervation, Continuance, and Propagation of their 
ſeveral Kinds, we cannot eafily forbear to admire 
the Bounty as well as Wiſdom of Providence 
appearing therem. Such for Inſtance 1s the 
Diſtinction of Sexes in all Animals, and the 
due Proportion of the Numbers of each Sex to 
the other. This quite deſtroys all Suppoſition 
of ſpontaneous or equivocal Generation, even in 
leſſer Animals, and ſhews the Abſurdity of ima- 
gining any real Animal, and eſpecially Mankind, 
could ever be produced by Chance, or a caſual 
5 Motion 
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Motion and Concourſe of Atoms of which they 


conſiſt. "oi 

But not to inſiſt upon the exquiſite Formation 
of all the internal as well as external Parts of 
each Animal; how is it poſſible, if they had 
ſprung out of the Earth like Muſhrooms, that ſo 
nice a Proportion of Sexes ſhould be kept in their 
firſt Production; and that they ſhould by natural 
Inſftin know that they were mutually defign'd 
for each other; and that the ſucceeding Genera- 
tions were to be produced in a Way ſo very dif- 
ferent from the firſt ? Such, again, 1s the mighty 
Care which Animals have of their Young, till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves : The diffe- 
rent Inſtincts of various Creatures, and yet in all 
of the ſame Species, conſtantly the ſame ; each 
Animal knowing its proper Food, and ſhunning 
what is improper : The natural Senſe which every 
Creature has of its own proper Weapon of De- 
fence, and the Way of uſing it without teaching: 
The wonderful Sagacity and Diligence of ſome 


Creatures: The admirable Arti even of very 


ſmall Animals, in forming their own Places of 
Habitation or Security: Theſe Things ſhew that 
tho' they do not direct themſelves, yet they are 
directed by a conſtant and unerring Wiſdom. 
Again, if we conſider the convenient Structure of 
the ſeveral Parts of the different Kinds of Crea- 
tures, as Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſnes, how they are 
fitted to their ſeveral Elements, and Ways of 
living in them: This is an Inſtance of Wiſdom 
con net ſuiting proper Means to their reſpective 
nds. 

I might take Notice of the exquiſite Formation 
of the ſeveral Organs of Senſation ; how won- 
derfully they are adapted in every Creature, to 
their - Buſineſs and nner of Life; and how 
they are guarded againſt any Hurt; but the 
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whole Animal Oeconomy is ſo apparently the 
Work of Wiſdom, that hardly any one, who 
has been well acquainted with it, tho' in other 
Reſpe&s not very forward in owning any Senti- 
ments of Religion, but has yet, by the irreſiſtible 
Evidence of the Thing, been brought to confeſs 
wiſe Contrivance in it, as Ariſtotle, Pliny, and 
Galen, and others, among the Ancients, and 
divers others of later Times. 

Now as curious as all this Animal Structure is, 
and as capable as it is of receiving grateful Senſa- 
tions, ſo there is a like Variety of Proviſion made 
in Nature, to ſatisfy every one of them in a Way 
ſuitable to its Capacity. Even all the Senſes of 
Animals have Proviſion made for their grateful 
Entertainment ; for the Eye 1s provided an infi- 
nite Variety of Colours, Figures, Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Fruits, of great Beauty and Delight to 
he ſeen, and Light, and a plea: ant Medium, to 
ſee them by. And to Man the heavenly Bodies 
afford a very entertaining Proſpect. And ſo for 
all the other Senſes, to ſome or other of which, 
almoſt every Thing is contrived to miniſter ſome- 
thing of Delight. And, on the contrary, there 
are no more ungrateful Things to any one of 
them than may ſerve on Purpoſe to ſet off thoſe 
that are grateful to more Advantage. 

7. Laftly, If we conſider Man, the principal 
Inhabitant of this lower World, our Notions of 
theſe Attributes of God muſt needs be more 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon us; and whatever has 
been hinted at either of the curious Structure of 
the Bodies of other Animals, or of the Proviſion 
made to preſerve and ſupport then, or to pleaſe 
and gratify their natural Senſations, is yet more 
. eminently to be obſerved in Man, for whoſe Uſe 


all other Things in ſome Meaſure are made. 


That Complaint, that Man is not ſo immedi- 
ately 
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ately provided with Food and Clothing of his 
own, as other Creatures, is both ungrateful and 
abſurd. Tis indeed true, that Man, without his 
own Induſtry, is not ſo provided with Food and 
Clothing as other Creatures are; but then Provi- 
dence has given him Reaſon to ſupply himſelf as 
he likes beſt ; and Ability to make a more ample 
Uſe of all Things than the reſt of the Creatures 
can. 

But I intend not ſo much to conſider Man, in 
reſpe& of his bodily Conveniences, and that out- 
ward Condition, whereby he 1s related to the 
material World; as in reſpect of his Mind and 
Reaſon, whereby he is made capable of judging 
about the reſt of the Creation, and of reflecting 
upon himſelf and Actions, and confidering what 
his own Nature is in its beſt Capacity, and whe-. 
ther there be any Powers above him, to which he 
likewiſe may be related. 

However, it will not be improper to take Notice 
of two or three Obſervations, which ariſe from 
that Rank or Order, which Man bears in the 
World in reſpect of other Creatures. N 
1. That there are different Degrees of Perfec- 
tion in the ſeveral Ranks of Creatures one above 
another, till we come to Mankind; from whence 
Men have concluded, that there is ſomething 
more excellent in Men than in them. [ Axiſtot. 
Polit. lib. 1. cap. 8.] 

2. It is obſerved, that there is ſomething in 
the very outward Structure of Man, which very 
remarkably diſtinguiſhes him from the other Crea- 
tures below him; and which, in the Apprehen- 
ſon of ſome Perſons of great Judgment, denotes 
his being chiefly deſign'd for the Exerciſe of his 
Reaſon and Underſtanding ; towards which, his 
ere Poſture of Body gives him a particular Ad- 
vantage. [See Ariſtet. de partibus Animal. lib. 4. 
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cap. 10. Cic. de N. D. lib. 2. cap. 56. Ovid. 
Aenopbon. Arohyn. lib. 1. cap. 4. F. I1.] 

3. It may farther be obſerved, that of all viſi- 
ble Creatures, Mankind alone has the Benefit of 
Speech, and it is evidently deſign'd for the Com- 
munication of Reaſon, and Thought from one 
Man to another, and ſo has a plain Reference to 
an higher Principle within, which is entirely di- 
ſtint from meer Animal Life. 

From theſe Obſervations we may fairly con- 
clude, that the ſame Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
neſs, which is ſo manifeſt in the viſible World, 


does likewiſe extend itſelf to Things invifiblez and 


that our Souls, and whatever other ſuperior Beings 
there may be, are not leſs the Production of ſome 
wiſe, and good, and powerful Being, than our 
Bodies, and the Bodies of Animals; for ſince 
there is a gradual Progreſſion from Things inani- 
mate to Things that have vegetative Life, and 
from thence to Animals, and from them to Man; 
and ſince there is in Man an evident Relation of 
his bodily Fabric, to the Uſe of ſomething in 
him which reaſons, and reflects, and uſes the 
Body, and ſhews its own Being by performing vi- 
fible Effects upon the Body, tho? itſelf be in- 
viſible : And ſince all different Ranks of Beings 
int at ſomething above them, to which they 
owe a Subjection, in Point of Excellence ; it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Man, which is of 
this compound Nature, is in reſpe& of this Mind 
as much related to ſomething above him, as he is, 
in reſpe& of this Body, related to Creatures be- 
low him. And, conſequently; whatever Being 
13 the Fountain of all that Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneſs, which we admire in the World, it is a 
Being much more reſembling the Mind of Man 
than his Body. All material Things cannot think 
or move themſelves. Man has a Power of be- 
ginning 
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inning Action or Motion. But conſciou 
Th 15 could not have always e Pe the 
cauſe not eternal, therefore he perceives that he 
depends upon fome other Cauſe for his Being. 
And, thus, whatever Perfections he has, they 
were made by a Being much more perfect, becauſe 
capable of communicating ſuch Perfections as are 
in Man. And from hence we may reaſonably 
conclude, that the firſt Cauſe of all Perfection 
muſt neceſſarily be eternal, that is, could not poſ- 
ſibly have any ſuperior or antecedent Cauſe of its 
Being. 
But ſince this eternal or ſelf-exiſtent Being is 
much more reſembled by the Soul of Man t 
by any Thing outward, its Perfections will be 
better underſtood, by being compar'd with the 
correſpondent Powers or Perfections in the Mind 
of Man. Let us therefore conſider the human 
Soul, with reſpe& to thoſe Attributes of Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, the Perfection of which 
we attribute to the ſupreme Being. And we ſhall 
find in Man not meerly the Effects of them, but 
I:kewiſe ſome Reſemblance of the Attributes 
themſelves, or a Capacity in the Mind of Man to 
exerciſe them in a limited Degree. Thus, for 
Inftance, the Mind of Man has a Power of be- 
ginning Motion, and ſuch as Matter is not capa- 
ble of, a Power of willing, chuſing and acting 
freely. I know thoſe Men who are unwilling to 
allow the Being of any God, but the Univerſe, 
or any ſpiritual Subſtance, do deny this Free-wwilt 
to be in Man; becauſe they ſay there is always 
ſome Cauſe or other, which antecedently deter- 
mines him to chuſe and act this Way or that Way; 
but here they either take for granted, that there 
is no other Being but Matter, which never acts, 
but is acted upon; or elſe they confound a moral 
Motive with a Phyſfcal efficient Cauſe: So that. 
an. 
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an abſtracted Reaſon inducing, and a bodily Im- 
pulſe forcing us to this or that, is the ſame with 
them; tho” there is nothing more diſtinct. 

2. As to Wiſdom in the Mind of Man; we 
have ſeveral Proofs, viz. the Power of Sen- 
ſation, Perception, Reflection, Compariſon, Rea- 
ſoning, and judging of Things paſt, preſent, and 
future; the Power of inventing, contriving, im- 
proving; the Quickneſs of its Thoughts; and the 
Power of forming abſtracted Notions of Things. 
Theſe and many others, are the Properties of an 
human Mind, which ſhew it to be an intelligent 
Being diſtinct from Matter; which made ſome of 
the Heathen Philoſophers judge it to be divine, or 
of the ſame Nature with God himſelf, and there- 
fore eternal alſo. Cicero. Tuſc. lib. 1. cap. 27.] 

3. As to Goodneſs, tho' the Traces of it are 
not ſo viſible as we could wiſh, the true Reaſon 
of which Failure is beſt learned from divine Re- 
velation, yet there are not wanting Marks of that, 
where ill Cuſtom has not quite deſtroy'd them. 
There are hardly any ſo bad as not inwardly to 
approve of Juſtice, Benignity, Gratitude and Sin- 
cerity; and to abhor all Acts of Injuſtice, Cru- 
elty, Ingratitude and Baſeneſs. 

We ſhould not call the generous Propenſion of 
doing Kindneſs to others by the Name of Huma- 
nity, if ſuch an Inclination did not originally be- 
long to human Nature; nor could all Men con- 

demn Selfiſhneſs in others, if a friendly or /oczal 
Principle were not natural. 

And here I cannot but obſerve, that thoſe 
Pretenders to Philoſophy, whether antient or 
modern, who have excluded a wiſe Providence 
out of their Scheme, have alſo given the worſt 

Character that can be of human Nature, making 
mere Selt-enjoyment and Fear the only Principles 
of human Virtue. . 
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That Epicurus made Pleaſure the ultimate End 
of human Happineſs ; and that Pleaſure to ariſe 
either from mere bodily Senſations, or from Re- 
flection upon ſuch Senſations, is well known. 
[See Cicer. de finibus, lib. 2. cap. 3.) And as 
for that other Principle of that ſame Se&, that 
all Kindneſs and Good-will ariſes from Weakneſs, 
it has been follow'd by thoſe who make the natu- 
ral State of Man a State of War. But tho? this 
may, indeed, be a Repreſentation of theſe Men's 
own corrupted Temper, yet Thanks be to God, 
there are in theſe very Men, ſome ſuch natural 
Propenſions to Society as overthrow their Principle, 
and ſhew that Man 1s naturally a ſocial Animal. 
Upon which Account, beſides the Conſideration 
of the foremention'd Excellencies, in the Mind 
of Man, ſingly taken, by which in ſome Sort he 
reſembles the ſupreme Being; we may alſo ob- 
ſerve, how the joint Exerciſe of them produces 
many noble and beneficial Effects in the World, 
ſuch as Building, Planting, Tilling, exerciſing 
Trade and Commerce, and making Laws for the 
more happy living in Society, and exerciſing a 
Sort of Care and Providence, not only over their 
own Species, but even over many brute Creatures 
alſo. Now from whence is it, but from an ori- 


ginal Senſe of Goodneſs in the Mind of Man, 


and Power to ſuch beneficial Purpoſes? and that 
their Conſciences reproach them when they act 
otherwiſe ; tho? ſuch an Action may, for the pre- 
ſent, gratify their mere animal Paſſions ? Corporal 
Impreſſions alone could never produce ſuch Re- 
morſe for acting contrary to Reaſon ; or Satisfac- 
tion for acting according to it; but would often 
produce the contrary, if not hinder'd by Conſidera- 
tion, which is able to correct the preſent E of 
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Matter upon us: So that Reaſon and Thought is 


different from Matter and Motion, 

I might farther obſerve divers other Properties 
in the Mind of Man, which do tacitly imply our 
natural Apprehenſions of ſuch a ſupreme Being to 
whom ſuch Properties belong. Of this Kind is 
the perpetually growing Defire of all Kinds ; the 
perpetual Enquiry after Happineſs ; the continual 
aſpiring of the Mind after ſomething higher and 
nobler than what at preſent 1t enjoys ; the conti- 


nual aiming, as it were, towards Immortality ; 


and therefore naturally endeavouring ſome Way 
or other to attain it. 
It finds in its Nature an utter Abhorrence of 
not being at all, ſo that it chuſes an imaginary 
Exiſtence rather than none; endeavouring always, 
by ſome Means or other, to ſurvive this Life, if 
it be but in Fame and the Memory of others. 
Thus we have ſeen that the mamteſt Inſtances 
of inconceivable Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
difplay'd in the Frame and Preſervation of the 
World; and in ſome Meaſure, as it were, exem- 
plified in the Mind of Man, could not proceed 
from Chance or Neceſſity, but muſt argue an in- 
telligent Being, ſuperior to all theſe Effects, to 
whom all tht Perfections do originally belong. 
That thinking Men did thus argue from Ef- 
fects to a firſt Cauſe, and eſtabliſh their Belief of 
a God and a Providence, is Matter of Fact. And 
that they argu'd right cannot be deny'd, but by 
ſuppoſing ſomething that implies a manifeſt Ab- 
ſurdity, ſuch as, that Things may be without 
any Cauſe of their Being. Indeed Men who de- 
ny a Providence, would fain make uſe of the 


Word Nature as a ſufficient Solution for every 


Thing. But this is a Word of a very ambiguous 
and indeterminate Signification. Thus when an 
intelligent and active Providence antecedent, 18 
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ſuperior to Matter and Motion, is excluded, Na- 
ture can ſignify nothing but the State in which 
Things are, without any Conſideration of what 
cauſes them to be; ſo that this is only the Name 
of the Effects, and not of any real Agent. And 
to this Senſe all the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes of 
Nature will, at laſt, be reduced. Sometimes by 
Nature is meant an active Principle, and then it 
either means the ſupreme Being, intimating not 
only his Power, but Method of acting; or elſe 
it ſignifies an inferior Agent actuating the World 
under him, in a ſtated Method; which is what 
ſome underſtand by the Anima Mundi. And in 
either of theſe Senſes it implies, either im medi- 
ately, or ultimately, a wiſe Providence ordering 
all Things. But when any Thing elſe is meant 
by it, *tis only puzzling the Cauſe to aſcribe any 
real Power to it. 

Now, ſetting aſide the Uſe of this ambiguous 
Word, they who deny a free, active, wiſe and 
good Providence, making and governing the 
World, to be the firſt Cauſe of all theſe Effects, 
muſt be reduced to aſſert, 

1. That there is really no ſuch Thing as Wiſ- 
dom, Power, or Goodneſs, in the World; or, 

2. That what we eſteem the Effect of ſuch, 
is only the meer caſual Reſult of Matter and Mo- 
tion; Or, | | 

3. That all Things were from Eternity ſuc- 
ceeding one another neceſſarily in the Way they 
now are. 


1. That there is really no ſuch Thing as Wiſ- 


dom, Power, or Goodneſs in the World, and 
that therefore there can be no arguing from thence 


to prove a God, or a Providence, few of theſe 
atheiſtical Perſons will directly ſay; but by 
their Earneſtneſs to ſet aſide all final Cauſes, as 
having nothing to do in making the World, they, 


ſhew 
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ſhew a great Inclination to cloſe with it. For 
where there is no final Cauſe, there is no antece- * 
dent Intention; and where all Intention is ex- 
cluded, there is no intelligent Being, and conſe- 
quently no Exerciſe of Wiſdom or Goodneſs, hy 
nor indeed of Power properly ſo called. But if b 
there be any ſuch Thing as antecedent Deſign to 
be proved from Mens arguing, or their acting, 
then there is in the World ſome Being, which 
has Intelligence; that is, there is really Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs in the World: And if the 
Effects of theſe appear more evident in the For- 
mation of natural Things, than in the Contrivances 
of human Art, then it is abſurd not to think the 
efficient Cauſe of them more intelligent than Man 
is. And ſince Man muſt proceed from ſome ſu- 
perior Cauſe, that Cauſe muſt have all the Per- 
fections which Man has, in an eminent Degree, 
or elſe thoſe Perfections would be cauſed by no- 
thing, which is a Contradiction. But, 

2. When they ſay, that what we account the 
Effects of Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, or of 
an intelligent Being, 1s only the mere, caſual, or 
neceſſary Reſult of Matter and Motion, this will 
be liable to the foremention'd Abſurdity. For if 
there be any intelligent Being in the World, as 
Man is allow'd to be, ſuch Intelligence muſt ei- 
ther be a Perfection diſtinct from that of Matter 
and Motion, produced by ſome ſuperior intelli- 
gent Being, which is itſelf neither Matter nor 
Motion; or it muſt be a Compoſition of unin- 
telligent Figure and Motion; or it muſt be ſome- — 1 
thing cauſed by nothing. 

Now that any Compoſition of unintelligent 
Figure or Motion ſhould be Intelligence is abſurd ; 
becauſe whatever the Compoſition of any material 
Thing is, it is ſtill, in Reality, only that Thing, 
or Things, of which it is compounded _ 
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fore, unleſs Figure be Thought, and all Matter 
have Senſe, then no Matter, as ſuch, can have it, 
it. And then whatever has Senſe, Per- 
ception and Underſtanding, if it be not cauſed 
by a ſuperior, intelligent, immaterial Being, muſt 
be cauſed by nothing, which is abſurd. 

3. To ſuppoſe that all Things are from Eter- 
nity, without any ſupreme intelligent Power to 
diſpoſe them, or give them Motion, is abſurd ; 
that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity is cer- 
tain, This muſt therefore be ſome one ſelf- 
exiſtent, unchangeable, independent Being, from 
whence all Things receive their Being; or elſe 
there muſt be an eternal Succeſſion of dependent 
changeable Beings, without any Cauſe at all; that 
is, there muſt be an infinite Series of Effects 
without any efficient Cauſe, which is abſurd. 

Thus I have endeavour'd briefly to repreſent 
the Abſurdities, which they muſt of Neceflity be 
driven to, who deny a ſupreme, intelligent, eter- 
nal, and ſelf-exiſtent Being to be the original 
Cauſe of all Things. And, therefore, ſince there 
is plain and evident Reaſon to convince them, 
that there 1s ſuch a Being, they are without Ex- 
cuſe, if either they diſown, or take no Notice of 
him; if they neither glorify him, as God, nor 
ſnew any Gratitude towards him. 

This Conſequence is what thoſe Men, who are 
inclined to Atheiſm, would fain avoid. They 


or cauſe 


take it ill 
that they 
HBelief o 


4 ſuch 


os we ſhould offer to perſuade them, 
e 


under any Obligations to own the 
a Being ; or to tell them, that they 


can be under any Penalty for not believing, or 
not attending, to the Conſequences of ſuch Belief. 
Nay, farther they would perſuade us, that it 1s in- 
conſiſtent with that original Notion, or Idea of 
(Goodneſs, which we muſt pre-ſuppole in God, it 
there is any ſuch Being, to make any Man ſuffe 
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for denying, or not believing his Being. [See 
Chara#teriſticks, Vol. I. Pag. 33, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 39.] 

Indeed a good Man, who always acts accord. 
ing to his beſt Underſtanding, has no Reaſon to 
be afraid of any Defictency in the divine Goodneſs 
towards him, which is ever ready to compaſſio- 
nate even all ſuch Miſtakes as are purely involun- 
tary. But what is this to a Man, that having 
Means of knowing God, yet either utterly denies, 
or takes no Notice of his Being? *Tis certain that 
no Man, who diſputes againſt the Being of a 
God, can juſtly pretend to be 1gnorant of his 
Being. Nor can the Denial of his Being conſiſt 
with any Kind of Reverence of him ; for the 
firſt Foundation of all Reſpect, which we can pay 
him, muſt be an Acknowledgment of his Being. 
Let it then be but granted, that there are eternal 
and neceſſary Differences of Things, and that the 
Will of God determines itſelf to act according to 
the eternal Reaſon and Nature of Things, and 
that all rational Creatures are obliged to conform 
themſelves, in all their Actions, to the eternal 
Rule of Reaſon, it will from hence follow, that 
there are unchangeable moral Obligations, or 
Laws of Nature, reſpecting Man's Behaviour to- 
wards the ſupreme Being, whoſe Creature and 
Subject he is, as well as towards his Fellow- 
creatures. And if right Reaſon be the fame 
Thing, tho? in infinitely higher Degree, in God, 
than in other rational Beings ; it muſt neceſſarily be 
his Will, that all Creatures ſhould a& according 
to their moral Obligations : And, conſequently, 
as there are natural evil Conſequences attending 
upon the Perverſion of the natural Order of 


Things; and manifeſt Evils, both to Society and 


fingle Perſons, flowing from the Tranſgrefhon. of 


the moral natural Law; ſo it cannot be . 
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with the divine Reaſon, to make no Difference 
between thoſe who act agreeably to the moral 
Nature of Things, and thoſe that wilfully act 
otherwiſe; that is, he cannot have the ſame Re- 
gard for thoſe Who diſown his Being, as for thoſe 
who obey him. | 

There is no Occafion to ſuppoſe any Malice, or 
Defect of Goodneſs, in the divine Nature, for 
making this Difference which the very Nature of 
Things makes : And it is far from being the Per- 
fection of Goodneſs to make thoſe equal, whoſe 
moral Actions are unequal. And if this Way of 
Arguing were juſt, then he ought never to ſuffer 
any Man to be miſerable, whatever his Demerits 
are; but we ſee, in Fact, that he has done it; 
and theſe Miſeries are Puniſhments upon Men, 
for their wilful Tranſgreſſions of the Laws of 
Reaſon and Nature. So that we muſt either de- 
ny that any ſupreme Mind governs the World, 
or believe it conſiſtent with his infinite Goodneſs 
to puniſh thoſe who deny his Being, if he is a 
Being to whom we have any natural Obligation. 

And thus Men may certainly be under a natu- 
ral Obligation to the Belief of a God, and may 
make themſelves uncapable of receiving any Good 
from him by an obſtinate Denial of his Exiſtence, 
ſince upon the Acknowledgment of his Exiſtence 
depends all the Senſe of natural Duty that we can 
owe him. 

And farther, whoever denies the Being and 
Providence of God, muſt own that he lives in a 
World where there is nothing good to be de- 
pended on, becauſe there is no intelligent Mind to 
govern it. And have not Men Reaſon to dread 
the Conſequences of ſuch an Opinion, that can 
_ promiſe no Good, and may be the Caufe of many 
unforeſeen Evils, as long as the Mind itſelf ſhall 
exiſt? And if, moreover, the ſupreme pm 
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of the World cannot but teſtify his Favour and 
Diſpleaſure, as rational Creatures act for or again 
their rational Nature, then this Favour or Diſplea. 
ſure muſt ſhew themſelves ſometime or other, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe that moral Perfections, in the ſy. 
preme Being, have no Analogy to moral Perfec. 
tions in other rational Beings, which 1s to deftroy 
all Manner of Argument from the Nature of 
Things. | 

So that both from a Conſideration of the naty- 
ral and neceſſary Difference of Good and Evil, 
and the different Conſequences reſulting from 
them; and alſo from the Confideration of the 
moral Attributes and Perfections of the ſupreme 
Being, different Events of different Actions, and 
of different habitual Regards towards that ſu- 
preme Being, are juſtly to be expected by every 
rational Agent ; but if theſe Events cannot, at 
preſent, be applied diſtinctly, in juſt Proportion, 
to every Man, as we ſee they are not; then it is 
no Way inconſiſtent with divine Goodneſs to ſuf- 
fer ſuch Diſtinction to have its due Effect here- 
after. 

This is reaſonable to be expected; but how it 
muſt be done particularly, we muſt either be ig- 
norant till that Time comes; when the Diſtinc- 
tion ſhall be finally made; or we muſt in the 
mean Time, learn it from the divine Being him- 
ſelf, ſome Way diſcovering his Deſign or Will to 
us in this Matter. 

And this will naturally lead us to conſider whe- 
ther he has made any particular Revelation of his 
Will to Man. And I obſerve, 

I. That every rational Man, who believes a 
God and a Providence, is under a natural Obliga- 
tion to enquire whether God has made any parti- 
cular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they 
are concern'd to take Notice of. 

| 2 II. That 
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II. That whoever ſeriouſly makes this Enquiry, 
will find it reaſonable to conclude, that ſome Re- 
velation may juſtly be expected from God, conſi- 
dering the general State of Mankind. 

III. That if this be ſo, then it is every Man's 
Duty to find out what is true Revelation, and 
what is only pretended. 

I. That every rational Man, who believes a 
God and a Providence, is under a natural Obliga- 
tion to enquire, whether God has made any parti- 
cular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they 
are any Way concern'd to take Notice of. 

This Propoſition may perhaps, at firſt Sight, 
ſeem to be uſeleſs, containing only an Aſſertion, 
which no one ſeriouſly will deny. But I am 
afraid that Deiſm may juſtly be counted a virtual 
Denial of this Aſſertion, or what will, in the 
End, revert to downright Atheiſm ; that is, that 
ſuch Men, who affect the Name of Deiſts, either 
mean no more than meer Atheiſm by it; or elſe 
if they do believe God's Being, and yet make no 
Enquiry after his Will, they muſt then believe 
his Exiſtence only as a ſpeculative Point; which, 
they think, does not put them under any Obli- 
cation of acting one Way or other in Conſequence 
of it. This Kind of Deiſin is but one Remove 
from Atheiſm itſelt. Becauſe tho? it owns a God, 
yet at the ſame Time it conſiders him as having 
no Concern for the moral World, or the Actions 
of Men, confider'd as moral Agents; which is, in 
Conſequence, a denying of his moral Attributes. 

To convince therefore ſuch Men of their Obli- 
cation to enquire after the Will of God, we muſt 
firſt defire them to conſider, that Juſtice, Good- 
neſs, Truth, and all moral Perfections, are as eſ- 
ſential to the Notion of God, as Wiſdom and 
Power ; for they are, indeed, the neceſſary Con- 
ſequences of infinite Wiſdom and Power. It can- 
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not be denied, but that there are different Things 
in the World, which have different Properties 
and Degrees of Perfections. And from hence 
ariſe different Relations of one Thing to another, 
and a Fitneſs or Unfitneſs, according as different 
Things are applied or miſapplied to one another. 
And there is the ſame natural Difference, and na- 
tural Conſequence of that Difference, Fitneſs or 
Unfitneſs, in all Actions of every Being which 
can properly be called an Agent. 

Now an infinitely wife Being, certainly, knows 
all theſe different Relations of Things and Ac- 
tions, with their reſpective Fitneſſes and Conſe- 

uences; or elſe his Underſtanding would be 
frite And he does as evidently will that they 
ſhould be as they are, becauſe he preferves them 
in their Beings ; and his Will cannot be influenced 
by any wrong Affection, raiſed by any Tempta- 
tion from without, to do otherwife than what is 
beſt to be done, becauſe he 1s independent and 
omnipotent; ſo that Goodneſs, Juſtice and Truth, 
and all moral Perfections, muſt be in the divine 
Nature; unleis we can ſuppoſe that he wills the 
Natures of Things to be as they are, and not to 
be as they are at the ſame Time, which is abſurd. 

Again; Goodneſs, in a free or rational Being, 
is nothing elſe but a Will to communicate Happi- 
neſs to other Beings, according to their Capacities. 

Now to communicate Being itfelt, ey a Ca- 
pacity of enjoying Happineſs, according to that 
Variety of Natures, which infinite Wiſdom 
thought fit to make, is the Foundation of all 
Goodneſs; and to communicate this further, ac- 
cording to thoſe different Improvements, which 
intelligent Beings make, by Virtue of that Liber- 
ty of acting, which is eſſential to their Nature, 
is a Continuation of that Goodneſs. So that in 
Compariſon of all other Beings, which are * 
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good, we may truly ſay, there is none good but 
God. | | 

Juſtice and Equity are nothing but a willing 
that the original and eſſential Differences of Things 
and Actions, and their Relations, and Fitneſſes 
one to another, ſhould be entirely preſerved 
throughout. Now the ſupreme Being, who 
knows all Things, and underſtands all Actions, 
will a& accordingly, without reſpe& of Perſons : 
His infinite Wiſdom and Power ſetting him above 
any Poſſibility of being deceived or over-ruled in 
his Acting. 

And for the ſame Reaſon Truth and Faithful- 
neſs are neceſſarily Attributes of the ſame divine 
Being, who cannot be miſtaken in his Deſigns, 
nor hinder'd from doing what he intends. And 
the like may be ſaid of all other moral Perfections. 
For the Want of any moral Perfection, muſt 
proceed from apprehending Things to be other- 
wiſe than they are; or from a Want of Power to 
act according to the Nature of Things; or from 
a Perverſeneſs of Will, diſpoſing him to a& con- 
trary to the true Reaſon of Things; but an eter- 
nal, intelligent, independent Being, infinitely wiſe 
and powerful, can be liable to none of theſe. 
Lor the two firſt Caſes are directly, and the laſt, 
by neceſſary Conſequence, a Contradiction to infi- 
nite Power and Wiſdom. oF 

From hence it follows, that the moral Perfec 
tions of all Creatures muſt be finite; but the mo- 
ral Perfections of the {ſupreme Being muſt be infi- 
nite. But then it does not follow, that Goodneſs, 
fuſtice, Truth, and other moral Perfections, are 
in Nature quite different Things in the divine 
Being, from what they are in other rational Be- 
ings, but only in Degree. And this ought to be 


obſerved carefully, becauſe, if Goodneſs, Truth, 


and Fuſtice, and the like moral Attributes, which 
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we aſcribe to God, be not the ſame for Kind as 
they are in us, then *tis in vain to reaſon about 
them. Since, upon ſuch Suppoſition, when we 
ſay, God is juſt, or good, or true, we can have 
no Meaning, becauſe we have no Idea anſwerin 
to the Words we utter; and this would effectu- 
ally deſtroy the Foundation both of Religion and 
Morality. And all Manner of Reaſoning about 
the divine Nature is taken away, For the Un- 
derſtanding and Power of God are as much above 
us as his moral Attributes, and our Ideas of them 
as imperfect; ſo that if we cannot reaſon from 
the one, we cannot from the other. 

Thoſe Men, therefore, who pretend to magni- 
fy Reafon, ſhould confider that ſuch a Suppoſi- 
tion deftroys all Uſe of Reafon itſelf. For if 
true Reaſon be nothing elſe but the real Nature of 
Things, and their Relations to one another, truly 
apprehended in the Mind, to be as they are in 
themſelves, then it muſt be the ſame for Kind in 
all intelligent Beings ; or elſe the ſame will be true, 
and not true, at the ſame Time, which 1s a Con- 
tradition. 

But if moral Perfections do neceſſarily belong 
to the ſupreme Being ; and if we can have any 
true Notion of ſuch Perfections, we may then 
juſtly argue that God does always a& according 
to thoſe Perfections; and, conſequently, that he 
conſiders the Actions of rational and free Agents, 
according to their moral Nature; and that he 
will make ſuch a Diſtinction between the Good 
and Evil, as will ſufficiently vindicate his own 
moral Perfections. For if he is the Governor of 
the rational as well as nat ral World, he will go- 
vern it according to theſe Perfections, which are 
inſeparable from an infinitely, perfect, reaſonable 
Being. But then we muft not conclude, that he 
does not govern the World, only becauſe we do 
not 
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not ſee immediate Rewards and Puniſhments in 
Proportion to the Behaviour of every rational and 
free Agent. For we cannot ſee the full Extent of 
his Government; and therefore tho* we may be 
ſure that he will treat Righteouſneſs and Wicked- 
neſs in a different Manner, yet the Revelation of 
his righteous Judgment 1s not confined to ſo ſhort 
a Time as human Juſtice muſt be, which is li- 
mited by Time and Place. And from hence it 
happens that Juſtice, Goodneſs, and other moral 
Excellencies in Men, do often intrench upon, and 
limit one another, ſo that they cannot all fully be 
exerciſed for Want of ſufficient Compaſs to — 
themſelves altogether, and for Want of Power 
and Knowledge in the Agent; but God's Go- 
vernment is not limited by Time or Place, but is 
infinite and eternal, ſo that all his Perfections 
may have their full Exerciſe, and the due Effects 
of his Juſtice, Goodneſs, &c. may take Place in 
ſuch Seaſon as infinite Wiſdom ſees proper. 

Therefore, before we can paſs an exact Judg- 
ment upon the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God's | 
Government, we muſt ſee the whole Scene of 
Providence unfolded, and all the various Depen- 
dence of Things upon one another, ſet in a true 
Light. When the final Iſſue of Things 1s come, 
we may depend upon it, that the whole Manage- 
my w1ll appear — and good. 

pon which Foundation we may juſtly build 
Fits then Obligation which every rational Man 
is under, to enquire whether God has made any 
particular Revelation of his Will, which Men 
are concern'd to take Notice of. 

For if we are perſuaded, by the Light of Na- 
ture and Reaſon, that there 1s a ſupreme Being, 
who made and preſerves us, the ſame Light will 
convince us that we ſhould be grateful to him. 
But now, fince the divine Nature is infinitely 
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perfect and happy in itſelf, wherein can any Gra. 


titude towards him approve itſelf? Why, in a 
juſt Acknowledgment of his infinite Perfections, 
and in worthily receiving and uſing what his 
Goodneſs gives us. And fince from the Conſi- 
deration of the moral Perfections of his Nature, 
we are aſſured, that he acts according to the 
higheſt Reaſon, and fince *tis his Will that we 
ſhould do ſo; upon theſe Conſiderations we are 
certainly obliged to be as much acquainted with 
the Will of God as we can, and to conſider of 
every poſſible Way whereby we may come to the 
Knowledge of it. 

For thus we may argue: A conſtant Diſpoſi- 
tion to do according to the Will of God, upon 
whom we depend for our Being, 1s an abſolutely 
reaſonable Inſtance of our Gratitude towards him. 
This we may call Juſtice towards God, fince it is 
nothing elſe but aſcribing to him that Honour 
of his infinite Perfections, which is juſtly due to 
him. Now this Diſpoſition to conform ourſelves 
conſtantly to the Will of God, muſt neceſſarily 
include an Endeavour to know what his Will is, 
and what Way he has thought fit to make it 
known to us (unleſs we know it to be impoſſible 
tor him to diſcover it any other Way, but this 
one, which we call the Way of Nature, which 
{ ſhall ſhew hereafter we cannot do.) | 

For tho* we may depend upon it, as his Wall, 
that he ſhould never act contrary to the Rules of 
Goodneſs, Sc. becauſe whatever contradicts theſe, 
contradicts his Nature, and cannot be his Will. 

And tho' he has given us the Faculty of Rea- 
ſon, whereby to diſtinguiſn Good from Evil, and 
a Liberty to chuſe according to that Diſtinction, 
yet becauſe our Underſtandings are limited, and 
are apt to miſtake Appearances for Truth, and to 


act accordingly (eſpecially in Matters of Religion) 


we 
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we cannot but think it reaſonable to deſire a 
more perfect Direction from that Being itſelf, 
who cannot be miſtaken. And this, at leaſt, 
ought to make us enquire, whether this Being 
has made any ſuch Diſcovery as will give us 
greater Light into our Duty, or direct us to bet- 
ter Aſſiſtance, and clearer Motives to perform it. 
Which leads me to conſider, 

II. That whoever ſeriouſſy makes this Enqui- 
ry, will find it reaſonable to conclude, that ſome 
Revelation may juſtly be expected from God, 
confidering the general State of Mankind. 

This is a Point which deſerves to be very ſe- 
riouſly conſider'd, becauſe it is the very Point 
upon which thoſe who can truly be called Deifts, 
begin to divide from ſuch, as believe a divine 
Revelation ; for he that beheves a God and a 
Providence governing the World, and obſerving 
the Actions of Men, as every one muſt do, that 
can properly be called a Deiſt, and yet denies the 
Truth of Revelation, muſt either think, that it 
is impoſſible that God ſhould make any ſuch Re- 
velation, or at leaſt, that it is highly improbable, 
that he ever does make any ; or elfe that Man- 
kind has no Occaſion for any ſuch Revelation. 

In Oppoſition, therefore, to this Kind of Rea- 
ſoning, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

I, That there is no Impqſſibility that God ſhould 
make a particular Revelation of his Will to Men. 

2, That confidering our natural Notions of 
the Goodneſs of God, there is no Reaſon to 
think it incredible, that he ſhould, at ſome Time 
or other, make ſuch Revelation. 

3. That conſidering the general Condition of 
Mankind, ſuch Revelation is by no Means unne- 
ceſſary. 

1. That there is no Inpaſſibility that God ſhould 


make a particular Revelation of his Will to Men. 
2 That 
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'T hat God ſhould, upon ſome Occafions, com. 
municate his Will to Men in a particular Manner, 
implies nothing contradictory, either to the Na. 
ture of Man, or God. For, it we believe, that 
God made Men, with all the Powers of the 
Mind, whereby they can communicate their 
Thoughts to. one another, notwithſtanding the 
Mind, that communicates its Thoughts, is invi. 
ſible; then it is unreaſonable to ſuppole, that the 
Mind of Man is incapable of receiving any Re- 
velation from the ſupreme Mind, only becauſe 
that ſupreme Mind is of an inviſible Nature. 
And it is more unrealonable to ſuppoſe the divine 
Being incapable of diſcovering his Will to the 
Mind of Man, as his Wiſdom ſees fit: For this 
would be in Effect to deny the Perfection of his 
Nature, and to make him a Being acting without 
Liberty or Choice: And this, in the End, is the 
ſame Thing, as denying him to be an intelligent 
Being, and muſt, at laſt, recur to Atheiſm. For 
what Difference is there between denying the Ex- 
iſtence of God, and denying thoſe Attributes, 
which are eſſential to an infinitely wiſe and pow- 
erful Being. ? 

But I would deſire them to conſider the Ab- 
ſurdity that would follow from the denying a 
Poſſibility of his diſcovering his Will to Man- 
kind, whatever the Occaſion be, in any ſuperna- 
tural Way, not inconſiſtent with his infinite Per- 
fections, or moral Attributes. Indeed, that God 
ſhould be ſeen by mortal Eyes, implies a Contra: 
diction to his Nature, becauſe it would ſuppoſe 
him finite, and limited to a particular Figure and 


Place, at the ſame Time that we own him to be 


infinite, that is, every where, and without Fi- 
gure. But then that he who is every where pre- 
jent, ſhould have no Means of diſcovering his 
Will to intelligent Creatures, is a Thing repug- 
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nant to any juſt Notion of his infinite Power, 


For he that hath given to Man his Senſes, and 
his Underſtanding, has he not Power to convey 


any Knowledge from himſelf to that Underſtand- 


ing? And is he not able to convince the Mind of 
Man as effectually of the Truth of what is con- 
veyed to it, in an extraordinary Way, as it can 
be convinced of any other Truth of Things, 
that are without itſelf ? Without Doubt it can. 
[ proceed, therefore, 

2. To obſerve, that conſidering our natural 
Notions of the Goodneſs of God, there is no 
Reaſon to think it incredible, that he ſhould, at 
ſome Time or other, make ſuch Diſcovery of 
his Will, eſpecially when we conſider, that in all 
Ages of the World Men have ever had ſuch an 
Apprehenſion. Now it is certainly more agreea- 
ble to the Goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe, that 
there 1s really at the Bottom ſome Foundation for 
ſuch an Apprehenſion, than to think that Man- 
kind ſhould always be under ſuch a Deluſion, 
as conſtantly to believe and expect a Thing for 
which there never was any Ground or Occaſion 
given. That Men ſhould miſtake in making 
falſe Deductions from a true Principle, or that 
they ſhould ground many Errors upon one Truth 
miſapprehended or corrupted, is not to be won- 
der'd at. But that they ſhould, in all Ages, fall 
into the Belief of a Thing, upon which ſo much 
of their practical Conduct depends; and yet, 
that there ſhould be no Probability of Fact or 
Reaſon to induce them to it, is not to be re- 
conciPd to common Senſe to ſuppoſe. 

Now, that in all Ages and Countries there has 
been a common Perſuaſion, that God did com- 
municate his Will to Mankind, in ſome Way or 
other, more than the general Way of Nature, is 
notorious in all Antiquity, [See Cic. de * 

ib. 
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Lib. I.] They were convinced, by the Event 
of Things, which had been foretold, that the 
divine Being did ſometimes communicate the 
Knowledge of Things future. And tho' the 
immediate Conveyance of this Foreknowledge 
was by them ſuppoſed to be made to Men by 
Powers inferior to the ſupreme Deity, yet they 
own'd, that ultimately thoſe Powers derived their 
Knowledge of Futurity from the Supreme, as ap- 
pears from this Paſſage, 

Quæ Phebo Pater Omnipotens, mibi Phabus Apollo 

Prædixit. 

And, upon this Perſuaſion, they all had Re- 
courſe to Oracles in difficult Caſes. And that 
they did not think the mere foretelling of future 
Events was all the Revelation which they might 
expect from God, is evident from hence, that 
there never was any Nation but what had ſome 
Sort of reveaPd Religion, real or pretended, a- 
mong them, which gave them ſome Direction a- 
bout their Worſhip, or Intercourſe with the hea- 
venly Powers. They generally believed the 
firſt Founders of Kingdoms to have received 
ſome Kind of Inſtruction from the Gods, for the 
future Eſtabliſhment of their Government and 
Laws, eſpecially in Matters of Religion. [See 
Strabo, Lab. XVI. 792. Liv. I. Cap. 19. Plato in 
Minoe, Page 319. Ed. Steph.] I grant that that 
which we meet with upon this Topic in Heathen 
Authors, has a great Mixture of Fable in them; 
but that, by which thoſe Relations obtain ſo 
much Credit in the World, was this general Per- 
ſuaſion, that ſuch Laws and Government as were 
moſt under divine Direction, muſt of Neceſſity 
be moſt perfect; and that God did communicate 
ſome Way or other, ſuch expreſs Directions to 
good Men. tee 

I know, ſome doubt whether there ever was 

any 
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any true Oracle deliver'd by theſe Oracles among 
the Heathen 3 and others aſſert them to be all a 
Cheat; and, no Doubt, there was a great deal 
of human Fraud in them. But yet, any one 
who carefully conſiders, what Account the leaſt 
credulous of antient Writers give of them, will 
find it very difficult to prove, that never any 
other Agents, but human, had any Concern in 
them. There are ſome ſuch expreſs Predictions 
as cannot be denied; nor is it ſo eaſy to account 
for them in the Way of human Artifice, as it is 
to ſhew, how they might, by wicked Spirits, have 
been collected from the true Oracles of God, and 
then deliver'd as their own, to gain Credit to 
that idolatrous Worſhip of wicked Spirits, into 
which, by the Judgment of God, thoſe Nations 
were fallen, which had departed from the Wor- 
ſhip of the one true God. 

But let all theſe Oracles be never ſo much a 
Cheat, yet there muſt have been ſome Ground of 
Truth to build all this Cheat upon; and the 
ſtronger the Cheat was, ſo much ſtronger muſt 
the Perſuaſion at firſt have been, of ſome real 
Revelation from God. For Errors may proceed 
from the Corruption of any Truth, but Truth 1s 
always the oldeſt. The firſt Writings of the Old 
Teſtament may be proved, beyond Diſpute, the 
moſt antient of any Books now extant: And in 
thoſe Writings we have an Account of very re- 
markable Revelations made to the antient Patri- 
archs; and the whole Hiſtory of the Life and 
Miracles of Maſes were Things ſo remarkable, 
that the Egyptians, and other neighbouring Na- 
tions, had great Reaſon to know them, and from 
them theſe Notions might be propagated into 
other Parts of the World. And other Founders 
of Common-wealths might take Hints from thence 


to pretend to ſuch extraordinary Ways of re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving their Laws from Heaven, as long as 
any Tradition of the firſt Truth remain'd. And 
Strabo, in his Account of Moſes and his divine 
Polity [Lib. XVI. Page 761.] taking Occaſion 
to mention Minos, and Lycurgus, and others, 
who pretended to a divine Direction for their 
Laws, ſeems as if he intended thereby to lead us 
into- an Opinion, that they did but copy after 
this older and more excellent Legiſlator. 

And befides all this, if we conſider the ſcat- 
ter'd Remains of the antient heathen Tradition, 


and ſtrip them of their fabulous Dreſs, we ſhall 


find manifeft Footſteps of many antient Truths 
of Religion, whereof we have a more plain, as 
well as more conſiſtent Narration, in the Books 
of Moſes, and other ſacred Writings. 

Now the Uſe which I would make of all this, 
is to ſhew, that Mankind have generally been 
perſuaded, that God did really reveal his Will to 
Men in ſome particular Manner or other. And 
ſince they have been poſleſs'd of this Notion 
from the Infancy of the World, it ſeems moſt 
agreeable to our Notions of the divine Goodnels, 
that ſuch an Opinion ſhould not always have 
been mere Deluſion. | 

But becauſe ſome Men pretend, that the natu- 
ral Light of Reaſon is ſufficient to direct our mo- 
ral and religious Conduct, ſo that any other Re- 
velation is needleſs. I ſhall, therefore, proceed 
to ſhew, 

3. That conſidering the general Condition of 
Mankind, ſuch Revelation is by no Means un- 
neceſſary. For, | 

1. It is evident, that there is a ſtrange Corrup- 
tion in human Nature, that the Generality of 
Men have hardly ever attended duly, at any 
Time, to the natural Dictates of their own Rea- 


ſon ; and they who attended moſt to them, 158 
| re- 
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frequently deviated from what they knew to be 
reaſonable in many Inſtances, There is an unac- 
countable Mixture of Contrarieties in the Nature 
of Man as it now ſtands; the Seeds of ſomething 
ſo very great in his reaſoning Faculty, and at the 
ſame Time 47 K ſo very weak and diſorderly 
in his general Uſe of it, that the moſt inquiſitive 
have been greatly puzzled to give a true and ſa- 
tisfactory Solution of it. They ſaw that the 
State of Man, in this World, was far from being 
perfect, but the original Cauſe they could not 
find out. And till they knew the Cauſe of the 
Diſtemper, they could not poſſibly cure it. Here, 
therefore, a Revelation was neceſſary to ſhew 
Men their true Condition. But, 

2. Suppoſe they had really known the true 


State of their own Caſe, yet the true Cure 


for it was more than human Power or Skill 
could effect. Some had Recourſe to Phi- 
loſophy. But the Diſeaſe was too inveterate to 
be cured by ſo weak a Medicine. The Philoſo- 
phers themſelves were, many of them, as far 
from being amended by their own Preſcriptions 
as any other, Very few of them formed their 
Minds and Manners according to the Dictates 
of true Reaſon, and their ſeveral Inſtitutions 
were more an Oftentation of their Knowledge 
than a Rule of their Lives. CN 

But ſome of them, we may ſuppoſe, were fin- 
cere Men; but they were very bw, and their 
Authority ſo weak, and the World ſo corrupted, 


| they could never hope to make any conſider- 


able Reformation in the Manners of Men : Nay, 
the beſt of them deſpair'd of any ſuch Effect 
trom mere human Endeavours ; and thought it 
cnough to keep themſelves free from the Conta- 
gion; and if they did attempt further, they made 
out few Converts, So that here is no Remedy to 
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be expected from the Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, 
And yet this is what ſome modern Dei think 
ſufficient to ſuperſede the Neceſſity of all Reve. 
lation, as if here and there a Man of much Lei. 
ſure, great Abilities, and a good Diſpoſition, 
were all that the divine Goodneſs ſhould be ſup. 


poſed to have any Concern for. But ſuch No. 


tions are very unworthy of God, who is no Re- 
ſpecter of Perſons. Let it therefore be farther 
conſider'd, 

3. That ſuppoſing the Philoſophers had really 


defign'd to reform Mankind, they were not qua- 


lified for it. As they knew not the firſt Cauſe of 
the Corruption of human Nature, ſo they could 
know nothing of God's Deſign in ſuffering it, 
nor of the Scheme of his Providence, by which 
he deſign'd to conduct Mankind out of it, into a 
more perfect and happy State than that from 
which they had fallen. They believed, indeed, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, which are ſtrong 
Motives to Obedience to the Law of Nature ; 
yet their Conviction was not ſo uniform, as 
was neceſſary to perſuade others, for they had 
no conſiſtent Scheme to proceed upon: Tho' 
they could plainly diſcover, from the Reaſon of 
Things, that Virtue was neceſſary to the Pericc- 
tion of Man, yet their many Diviſions, upon the 
chief Good or ſupreme Happineſs of Man, was a 
great Hindiance to any good Influence upon thoſe 
who heard them. Indeed they could declaim 
very well upon the Excellence of a virtuous Life 


in general, and of the immediate Advantage of 
ſeveral particular Virtues to the good of Man- 


kind; but how to reduce them all to one con- 
ſiſtent Scheme, ſo that ordinary Men might ice 
the Obligation to practiſe them, in all Circum- 
ſtances, was a Thing that few of them could 
attain to. ; 4. In 
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4. In Matters of Religion, which naturally 
have the greateſt Influence upon the Mind of 
Man, and which therefore ought to be under the 
trueſt Direction of all others, they were ſtill more 
deficient than in any Thing elſe. When Mankind 
had once fallen from the Worſhip of the one true 
God, they ſunk by Degrees into the moſt abomi- 
nable Idolatry, which was accompanied with 
ſuch an univerſal Blindneſs, as to the true Nature 
of God and his Attributes; that if ſome Notion 
of God's Exiſtence had not been deeply rooted in 
Nature, a general Atheiſm muſt have proceeded 
from ſuch monſtrous Practices. For as we find 
no antient Account of any that profeſſed atheiſti- 
cal Principles, till Religion was quite corrupted 
ſo after Things were come to this paſs, we find 
ſeycral Pretenders to Infidelity. Now the Philo- 
ſophers were fo far from being able to make any 
confiderable Reformation in this Matter, that they, 
generally ſpeaking, made the Caſe worſe ; not 
only by ſuffering themſelves to be drawn away 
by the Stream of vulgar Superſtition, and com- 
plying with the idolatrous Practice; but likewiſe 
by endeavouring to find out ſome Diſtinction or 
other to juſtify it; or, at leaſt, to excuſe them- 
ſelves in complying with it. If they could not 
apply ſome ſymbolical Meaning or other to the 
moſt abſurd and ridiculous Ceremonies of their 
groſs Superſtition, by which they might ſeem to 
reconcile 1t to ſomething that looked like natural 
Religion; yet, however, they defended it by the 
Law and Practice of the Country where they 
ved, [See Plato. de Leg. lib. 4. pag. 717. 
Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. Epif. cap. 38. Cicer. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 23, 24, 28.] And, con- 
{equently, a divine Revelation was neceſſary to 
reform Men's Notions, and to reduce them to the 
Practice of Religion. But, 
N 2 >. It 
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5. It is farther to be obſerved, that divers of 


the wiſeſt Philoſophers did themſelves confeſs, 


that they wanted a divine Revelation to ſet them 
right, even in Matters which were of the utmoſt 
Conſequence. [See Plato. de Repub. lib. 4. 
pag. 427.] 5 

And as to Matters of Morality as well as of 
Religion, they own'd, that as the State of the 
World then was, there was no human Means of 
reforming it. [See Plato de Republic. lib. 6. 
pag. 494. See alſo Plat. Phedon. pag. 85. 


But they not only ſaw and acknowledged their 


great Want of a divine Revelation, to ſet them 
right in their Conduct, both towards God and 
Man; but likewiſe expreſſed a ſtrong Hope or 
Expectation that God would, one Time or other, 
make ſuch a Diſcovery, as ſhould diſpel all 
Clouds of Darkneſs in which they were involv'd. 
[See Platonis Alcibiad. ii. pag. 150, 151.] 

To theſe Conſiderations we may add, 

6. That ſuch Men as now think that no Re- 
velation was ever neceſſary, but that the Want of 
it might have been ſupplied by the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon alone, do not ſtate the Matter fairly; becauſe 
they do not diſtinguiſh between thoſe Notions 
which the mere Heathen were in Poſſeſſion of 
before ; and thoſe they attain'd to after the 
Preaching of the Goſpel. For Chriſtianity made 
a very conſiderable Alteration, both in the No- 
tions and Practices, even of thoſe who continued 
obſtinate Oppoſers of its Eſtabliſhment. And 
tho? their Stile was not ſo polite, as that of ſome 
of the more antient Philoſophers, yet ther 
Thoughts and Reaſonings were much improved. 
And as for our modern Deifts, who have any 
tolerable Notion, either of natural Religion or 
true Morality, they are more beholden for it 
to that Light of Revelation, in which 0 
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tive, than to any of thoſe human Diſcoveries, 
which Philoſophers, utterly deſtitute of ſuch Re- 
velation, or living before it, could certainly lead 
them to. So that when Men argue againſt the 
Neceſſity of Revelation, from the preſent Im- 
provement of Reaſon, they argue againſt Fact and 
Experience. And if they were not both ungrate- 
ful in diſowning and deſpiſing that Light, whereof 
they enjoy ſo great a Benefit ; and extremely 
vain, in thinking ſo much better of their own 
Abilities, than they do of thoſe of all the 
greateſt Men before the Goſpel; they could not but 
think it more likely, that ſuch Men as Socrates, 
Heraclitus, Plato, Cicero, and others, ſhould 
underſtand the State of the World in their own 
Time, and know how much could be done, in 
that State, towards finding true Religion, and 
bringing Men to the Practice of it, upon the Foot 
of mere human Reaſon, much better than we can 
do at this Diſtance; when we cannot be ſo ſenſi- 
ble of the Want of Revelation experimentally, 
becauſe we are prevented by the antecedent En- 
joy ment of it. Men who are bred up in Chriſtian 
Countries, where the great Principles, both of 
natural and reveal'd Religion, are profeſs'd, even 
tho' they have never ſtrictly conſider'd the addi- 
tional Evidence which Revelation gives, yet will 
be able to fee how agreeable to natural Reaſon 
and Conſcience, many Things, in this Light, 
now appear to be, which they could never have 
ſo clearly diſcover'd, if they had not been ſo ef- 
fectually, tho? to themſelves inſenſibly, aſſiſted. 
So tho? there be now no Occaſion for any new 
Revelation to make the Principles of natural Re- 
gion better underſtood, ſince we can by the 
Help of that Light, which we already had from 
Heaven, make ſuch Uſe of our natural Reaſon, 
3$ to ſee our original Obligation in Point of Reli- 
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gion and Morality; yet without that Light, Men 
were fallen into ſuch an Incertainty, that the 
wiſeſt of them could not find the Way out of it. 
And why ſhould any Man now think, that if he 
had been in the ſame State, he ſhould have better 
Succeſs ? 

And therefore from theſe Conſiderations we 
may conclude, that as in the Nature of Things 
there is no Impoſlibility of God's revealing his 
Will to Men, nor, conſidering God's Goodneſs, 
any Reaſon to think it incredible; ſo conſidering 
the general Condition of Mankind without it, 


ſuch Revelation is by no Means to be looked upon 


as uſeleſs and unneceſſary. 

I proceed now to conſider, 

III. That it is every Man's Duty to uſe all 
proper Means to find out what 1s true Revelation, 
and what 1s only pretended. 

For if it be agreed, that every rational Man, 
who believes a God and a Providence, is under a 
natural Obligation to enquire whether God has 
made any particular Revelation of his Will which 
we are concern'd to take Notice of ; and if the 
ſerious Enquirer will find it reaſonable to conclude 
from the Goodneſs of God, that ſome Revelation 
might be expected : Then 1t 1s reaſonable that 
every Man ſhould apply himſelf to find out what 
is the true, that he might not be impoſed upon 
by admitting egually all. Pretences to Revelation, 
nor cut himſelf off from all Benefit that may ariſe 
from thac which is true, by reſpecting all equally. 

It is evident, that there has been long in the 
World, a great Variety of Pretences to Revela- 
tion, which cannot all be true; and it is on the 
other Hand very plain, that if there never had 
been any true Revelation, there could never have 
been any Ground for Men's univerſally making 
ſuch Pretences to it, unleſs we could ſuppoſe = 


had laid our Nature under a Neceſſity of being 
deceived, which is inconſiſtent with his Goodneſs; 
and therefore we muſt either ſtrictly examine all 
the particular Pretences to it, or elſe we muſt fix 


upon ſome general acknowledged Principle, which 


may diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe. 

Now if it can be made appear, that there is 
any one continued and ſtanding Revelation, the 
Parts of which have ſucceſſively given Light to 
one another, tho' deliver'd at different Times, 
and upon different Occaſions; and which has all 
the internal Marks of Goodneſs and Truth, and 
all the external Evidence of Fa& of its bei 
from God. If it appeals to the Reaſon of Man- 
kind, and never fears their Examination; nor can 
be reaſonably accuſed of Impoſture, by thoſe who 
ſaw the Facts, which were intended to give Teſti- 
mony to it, it muſt certainly be of God; and all 
other Revelations falſe. 

And that there is ſuch a Revelation, to which 
we may apply ourſelves for the Knowledge of all 
ſuch Truth as is neceſſary, in order to conduct 
our Lives according to the Will of God; and 
that this Revelation is from God, I will endea- 


vour to ſhew, by conſidering not only the Nature 


of Miracles, which give Atteſtation to any Reve- 
lation, but the Nature of the Revelation itſelf, 
which Miracles are wrought to eſtabliſh. - And 
this in the following Method. 

I. I will ſhew what we are to underſtand by a 


Miracle. 


II. That the Poſlibility of Miracles is not con- 
trary to Reaſon. 

III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles as 
are from God ; from ſuch as are wrought, or 
pretended to be wrought, in Confirmation of 


Error. 


IV. Wherein that Aſſurance conſiſts, which 
N 4 Miracles, 
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Miracles, thus diſtinguiſh*'d, give us, that the 
Perſon employ'd in working them has a divine 
Commiſſion. | | 

V. What Evidence we now have from the 
Miracles antiently wrought, that the Chriftian 
Doctrine, contain'd in Scripture, is truly a divine 
Revelation, and to be embrac'd as ſuch. 

I. I will ſhew what we are to underſtand by a 
Miracle. 

A Miracle is a ſtrange Effect, obvious to the 
Senſes of the Beholders, yet produced by ſuper- 
natural Means, or by the Interpoſition of ſome 
Power, ſuperior to all human Powers, that we 
know of, inviſibly aſſiſting the Perſon at whoſe 
Inſtance the Effect is produced, and by Conſe- 
quence giving Atteſtation to it. So that to make 
any Thing a true and ſignificant Miracle, there 
are required theſe three following Conſiderations. 

1. That the Effect produced be ſomething ob- 
vious to the Senſes. 

2. That it be ſupernatural. 

3. That it be done for ſome evident End and 
Deſign. 

1. That the Effect produced be ſomething ob- 
vious to the Senſes of the Beholders; otherwiſe 
it can be no Miracle. 

Thus the Miracles recorded in- Scripture, are 
Things that did really and evidently appear to all 
Beholders ; the Facts were ſuch as appeaPd to the 
Teſtimony of the Senſes for the Reality of them, 
being plain, beyond all Diſpute, to thoſe that 
were preſent. The next Condition required, is, 

2. That the Effect be ſupernatural, or exceed 
all natural human Power, either in reſpe& of the 
Matter, as raifing the Dead to Life again, or ſuch 
as in the Manner, exceeds all human Power, as 
the curing Diſeaſes by a Word ſpeaking 3 and fo 
it is to ſpeak divers Languages without ever hav- 
e ; ing 
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ing learned them. But by ſupernatural, I do not 
mean ſuch a Power as exceeds the natural Power 
of every created Being whatſoever; but only that 
it exceeds all the known Powers of the viſible 
Agent. For, I ſuppoſe, that both good and bad 
Angels are able to do Things far exceeding all 
human Power, and being inviſible to us, may do, 
or aſſiſt Men to do, Things which are to us truly 
miraculous. 

And thus ſeveral Things recorded in Scripture 
as miraculous, are faid to be done by Angels. 
[See 2 Kings xix. 35. Mat. xxvil. 2. Alls v. 19.] 

Nay ſome Things which are ſaid to be done 
by God himſelf, are in other Places alſo faid 
to be done by Angels, as being done at his 
Command ; as the reſcuing of Lot, and the De- 
ſtruction of Sodom. So that unleſs we knew the 
full Extent of all the natural Powers of all ſuch 
inviſible Beings, we cannot, in every Inſtance, 


exactly diſtinguiſh ſuch Effects, as are wrought by 


God, from ſuch as are wrought by his Command 
or Permiſſion; unleſs it be where the Things 
themſelves are particularly aſcribed to him, or are 
of ſuch a Nature as require an almighty Power 
to perform. 

Wicked Angels alſo may work Miracles, by 
God's Permiſſion, without exceeding their natural 
Power. This ſeems to be plainly ſuppoſed in 
divers Places of Scripture. [See Deut. xiii. 1, 2. 
Mat. xxiv. 24.] And we find that the Magici- 
ans of Egypt did ſome of the ſame Miracles as 
Moſes did. | Exod. vüi.] There are ſome, in- 


- deed, that ſuppoſe theſe Miracles of the Magici- 


ans were not really done, but that Men's Senſes 

were only deluded ; for which there does not 

ſeem to be any Ground from the Text. 
Nor does ſuch a Suppoſal make the. Matter the 


leſs miraculous. For it does not require a leſs 


Power 
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Power to alter all the Organs of Senfation in a 
Multitude of By-ſtanders, than it does to alter 
the Things that are the Objects of Senſe, in a 
Matter which is properly to be determined by our 
Senſes. And if no farther Miracles had been 
wrought by Moſes and Aaron, but the fame, 
which the Magicians did, or perſuaded the Be- 
holders, upon the Credit of their Senſes, that 
they did; then the Beholders would have had no 
Means of diſtinguiſhing by the Miracles, which 
of them acted by the ſuperior Power; but muſt 
have had Recourſe to ſome other Kind of Evi- 
dence, to prove which of them was from God; 
for they could not tell whether Moſes or the Ma- 
giciaus deluded their Senſes. Beſides, the ſup- 
poſing all ſuch Miracles to have been Deluſions of 
Senſe, is a great Weakening of all Arguments 
from Matter of Fact, which relies upon Evidence 
of Senſe. For if the ſame Appearances can be 
cauſed when a Thing is not done, as when it is, 
how can I ever know whether it is done or no? 
And thus they who think none can work Mi- 
racles but God, will find it as difficult to prove 
when Miracles are really wrought, as it can be, 
ſuppoſing them wrought, to prove what are from 
God, and what are from wicked Spirits. Indeed 
the Scripture tells us of lying Wonders (2 Theſſ. 
11. 9.) But this does not hinder, but that ſome 
of the Works of Satan may be ſuch Wonders, as 


are truly above any human Power to effect. And 


thoſe may be called lying Wonders, which are 
wonderful Ihings, really done in order to eſta- 
bliſh a Lye. And the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate 
thus much in telling us for what Reaſon God does 
juſtly permit thoſe to be deceived who are not fin- 
cere Lovers of Truth. (Ver. 10, 11, 12.) Now 
if it be not inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of God 
to ſuffer ſuch Men to be deceived by lying * on- 

ers 
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ders of one Kind, why not of another? No 
Doubt, the Devil 1s as willing to exert his natural 
Power as far as God permits, for the deceiving of 
Mankind, as wicked Men are. And the Conſe- 
quence of Men's being deceived, will be the ſame 
in one Caſe as in the other. 

The Deiſts deny there can be any ſuch Thing 
as a Miracle; becauſe they ſee the Frame of the 
World diſpoſed in an uniform Manner, and its 
Motions preſerved in a conſtant regular Courſe, 
ſo that there is a conſtant Succeſſion of Effects 
following their Cauſes, as it were by a ſtated 
Law; from thence that the Courſe of Nature 
never admits of any Change ; as if the material 
World were ſomething independent upon the 
Will of God, and had an original Power of its 
own, which no intelligent Being could control. 
From an ambiguous Uſe of the Word Nature 
Men are apt to confound Cauſes and Effects; and 
from hence they aſcribe an active Principle to 
Things which are paſſive. This leads them to 
think, that what they call the Courſe of Nature 
cannot be alter'd, but by ſome Power ſuperior to 
that Power by which 1t 1s preſerved. 

This will determinate in a Suppoſition, that 
the World preſerves itſelf, or that there is no 
Neceſſity that it ſhould be made by an intelligent 
Being; whereas if Men would carefully diſtin- 
guiſh between that which really acts, and that 
which is acted upon, they might ſoon be con- 
vinced, that as the material World has no Power 
or Will of its own, nor can ever begin Motion or 
Action; ſo that whatever is moved or acted, 
muſt originally be moved by ſome intelligent Be- 
ing, and conſequently all Things which are done 
in the World, are either done immediately by 
God himſelf, or by ſome inferior intelligent Be- 
ings ; Matter having no Powers but what an in- 
telligent 
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telligent and free Being impoſes upon it. So that, 
properly, the Courſe of Nature in general, is no- 
thing elſe but that continual uniform Manner in 
which the ſupreme intelligent Being produces cer- 
tain Effects; and this Manner of Acting, de. 
pending upon his Will, may be alter'd as he 
pleaſes. So that what we call a Miracle requires 
no more Power, in the real Agent, than what we 
call the Courſe of Nature. 

Men may, if they pleaſe, call the working a 
Miracle a Violation of the Laws of Nature; but 
then they ſhould confider what they mean by 
Laws of Nature, and not make a free Being ne- 
ceſſarily ſubject to thoſe Laws of Motion, by 
which jt chuſes to produce ordinarily ſuch and 
ſuch common Effects upon Matter, which we 
therefore call natural becauſe uſual ; not that they 
are antecedently neceſſary, in reſpect of the firſt 
Agent, whether it be the Supreme, or any infe- 
rior intelligent Being, which has a real Power of 
Acting, and not barely a Capacity of being acted 
upon, And from this Way of Reaſoning it fol- 
lows, that Miracles are not impoſſible, and con- 
ſequently capable of a rational Proof. 

3. Another Conſideration requiſite to make an 
Effect miraculous in the ſtrict Senſe, is, that it be 
done for ſome evident Defign and End. 

Every unuſual Event is not a Miracle to us. 
A Miracle is to be conſider'd from its End and 
Uſe, as, An Effect produced in a Manner contrary 
to the uſual Method of Providence, by ſome inviſible 
entelligent Being, ſuperior to Man, in order to 
give Teſtimony lo the Truth of ſomething which 
would otherwiſe appear, at leaſt, doubtful or un- 
certain, The next Thing therefore that I ob- 
ſerve is, 

II. That the Poſſibility of Miracles, ſuch as 
we have been deſcribing, is not contrary to New 

| on; 
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ſon 3 and conſequently their Credibility is capable 
of a rational Proof. 

Wherever Miracles are wrought, they are 
Matters of Fact, and may be proved by proper 
Evidence, as other Facts are. And tho' I cannot 
give a mechanical Account of the Manner how 
they are done, becauſe they are done by the unuſual 
Interpoſition of an inviſible Agent, ſuperior both 
in Wiſdom and Power, to myſelf; I muſt not 
therefore deny the Fa& which my own Senſes 
teſtify to be done. The Truth is, we can no more 
ſolve the ordinary Phenomena of Nature, without 
having Recourſe, at laſt, to an intelligent Being, 
than we can Miracles. In one Caſe, indeed, we 
know more of the Circumſtances which go before 
and follow, becauſe we ſee the Things oftner 
than we do in the other Caſe ; but ſtill the firſt 
Mover 1s the ſame in both. And as he teſtifies 
the conſtant Interpoſition of his Providence, 
acting, either mediately or immediately, in the 
one Caſe; ſo does he likewiſe teſtify an extraor- 
dinary Interpoſition in the other. And I have no 
more Reaſon to diſbeheve Miracles well atteſted, 
and not repugnant to the Goodneſs or Juſtice of 
God, only becauſe they were done ſeveral Ages 
ago, than I have to dilbelieve the more ordinary 
Occurrences of Providence, which paſſed before 
my own Time, becauſe the ſame Occurrences 
may never, in a continued Train, happen again 
while I hve. 

Suppoſing, therefore, that Miracles do not im- 
ply any Thing impoſſible to be done, we are next 
to conſider, 

III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles as 
are from God, from ſuch as are wrought, or pre- 
tended to be wrought, in Confirmation of Error 
or falſe Doctrine. 

And that is to be done, partly, from the Mt- 
racles 
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racles themſelves; and, partly, from the End 
for which they are done. And if both theſe are 
worthy of God, we may juſtly conclude they are 
from him. 

1. As to the Miracles themſelves, thoſe which 
are divine, will have ſome apparent ad vantageous 
Circumſtances to diſtinguiſh them from what are 
diabolical, if they are fincerely attended to, As 
for Inſtance, 

(1.) Their Greatneſs often diſcovers whence they 
proceed: It was this which diſtinguiſh*d the Mi- 
racles of Moſes and Aaron from thoſe wrought by 
the Magicians. In like Manner we find Simon 
Magus, upon the Appearance of the Apoſtles, 
was preſently put out of Countenance, by the 
Exerciſe of a Power which he could not pretend 
to. And Elymas was ſtruck blind by St. Paul. 
And it is acknowledged by the Heathens them- 
ſelves, that the Miracles wrought by their falſe 
Gods ceaſed, and their Oracles were put to Si- 
lence, about the Time that Chriſtianity began to 
be preached. 

(2.) The Number of Miracles, and eſpecially 
when they are of different Kinds, is another 
Mark of Diſtinction. 

Thus the Miracles of Moſes were many, of 
ſeveral Kinds, and very remarkable, and ſuch as 
the whole Nation was witneſs to. And thoſe of our 
Saviour were neither few nor private, but wrought 
before Multitudes of both Enemies and Friends. 

(3.) When Miracles are of long Continuance, 
then they ſhew the Power of God. Of this 
Nature were the Miracles of Maſes, and thoſe of 
Jeſus Chriff and his Apoſtles. They were not 
preſently over, but laſted many Years. And 
both Zews and Chriſtians are a ſtanding Monu- 
ment of them, and of the Truth of thoſe won- 
derful Prophecies which accompanied them. But, 

2 (4.) The 
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(4.) The Goodneſs of Miracles is a great Sign of 
their being from God, or good Angels employed 
under him. The Wonders which the Devil and 
his Angels work, will either be wicked or miſ- 
chievous, or, at leaſt, freakiſh and fantaſtical, 
ſuch as ſerve to no good Purpoſe,” but only to 
amuſe and affright the Beholders: But divine 
Miracles, as they proceed from the Author of all 
Good, ſo they are in their Nature beneficial to 
Men. And if we conſider thoſe that are men- 
tion'd in Scripture, we ſhall find that they al- 
ways tended to ſome great and excellent Pur- 

ofe, ſuch as the Comfort and Support of good 
Mer. and Deliverance from great Danger. In- 
deed the Plagues of Egypt were ſevere Miracles 
upon a cruel Nation ; but even theſe were at the 
fame Time Inſtances of Mercy to an oppreſſed 
People, who were thereby deliver'd from a lon 
and hard Bondage, as well as Evidences of that 
divine Revelation, which was to be made to 
them. And all our Saviour's Miracles were In- 
ſtances of the greateſt Charity to Men. 

So much for the Marks to diſtinguiſh Mira- 
cles themſelves. I come now, 

2. To conſider the Ends for which Miracles 
are wrought, in order to judge truly from whence 
they proceed. 

For if it be ſuch as is plainly unworthy of 
God, or contradictory to his Perfections, and 
moral Attributes; or if it overthrows what he 
has already eſtabliſn'd by many unqueſtionable 
Miracles, then another Miracle cannot be ſuffici- 
ent to prove it. (See Deut. xm. 1. Gal. i. 8.) 
I proceed now, 

IV. To ſhew wherein that Aſſurance conſiſts, 
which Miracles, ſo diſtinguiſh*d, give us, that 
the Perſon employ'd in working them has a di- 
vine Commiſion, | | - 

; ur 
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Our Aſſurance in this Caſe depends upon one 


natural Notions of the Truth and Goodneſs of 
God. He cannot deceive any more than he can 


be deceived. And, therefore, as we cannot con. 


ceive it to be a Thing worthy of the divine Ma- 
Jelfy to work a Miracle for no End at all; ſo much 
eſs can we conceive it to be confiſtent with the 
Perfection of his Nature to work one on Purpoſe 
to deceive an innocent and fincere Seeker of Truth, 
Now that God is a God of Truth is confeſſed by 
all Men; and unleſs it were ſo, we can have no 
Aſſurance even of the Truth and Certainty of 
our own Faculties; and conſequently can never 
be able to judge aright of Truth or Falſhood in 
any Caſe, 

But ſince our fundamental Notion of God is, 
that he is a Being of all poſſible Perfection: And 
ſince Truth and Fidelity are allowed to be moral 
Perfections, neceſſary to an intelligent Being, we 
cannot ſuppoſe him deficient in theſe, without de- 
rogating from the allow'd Perfection of his Na- 
ture; much leſs can we aſcribe the contrary to 
him; which we muſt neceſſarily do, when we. 
imagine that he employs his Power to give Credit 
to a Falſhood ; or authorizes any Man to work 
a Miracle in his Name to confirm an Untruth ; 
or that he ſuffers any Man to uſe ſuch a 
Power as cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from divine, 
in Confirmation of an Error, without givin 
ſome ſufficient Means to an honeſt Mind to ho 

rove him, if he attempts it. 

Upon theſe Confiderations we may juſtly con- 
clude, that whatever Revelation is attended with 
ſuch Miracles, as I have deſcribed divine Miracles 
to be, muſt neceſſarily be a divine Revelation; 
and that we cannot otherwiſe be deceived by it, but 
either by our own Negligence, in not attending to 
the Terms in which it is deliver'd, and thereby 
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iſtaking its Meaning; or by wilfully pervertin 
75 Senſe of it. And there is no Objeion, 1 
which this Way of Reaſoning from the Truth of 
God to the Truth of Revelation thus atteſted, is 
liable, but only this, that a Perſon, who has 
wrought true Miracles in the Name of God, 
may poſſibly afterwards revolt from the Truth; 
and by Virtue of that Credit, which his former 
Miracles gave him, may teach another Doctrine 
for which he has no Commiſſion. Now to clear 
the Objection, which may be made from hence, 
concerning the Difficulty of diſcerning between 
the true and pretended Revelations, there are 

theſe two Things to be conſider'd. 

1. Tho? it be ſuppoſed that a Perſon, once 
truly commiſſion'd by God to declare his Will, 
may poſſibly forſake or tranſgreſs the Terms of 
his Commiſſion, and declare that afterwards 
which is not the Will of God ; yet it is no ways 
probable that he ſhould then be aſſiſted with the 
ſame Power of working Miracles as he was at 
firſt, God can caſily withdraw his Credentials, 
when they are made an ill Uſe of: And his 
Goodneſs will prompt him to do ſo. But, 

2. Thoſe Perſons, to whom any Doctrine is 
propounded, are ſuppoſed to have a Capacity, 
and to lie under an Obligation to uſe their own 
| Reaſon and Judgment, in diſtinguiſhing between 
greater and leſs Evidence, as well as in diſcerning 
when one Doctrine contradicts another. They are 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to have the Knowledge of the 
common Principles of natural Religion to go upon, 
and to act according to thoſe Principles, that they 
may not be deceived in admitting any pretended 
Revelation which contradicts them. And, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe we were once convinced by a plain 
Miracle, that a Meſſage deliver'd to them by 
ſuch a Perſon, was really a Meſſage from God; 

Vor. III. O this 
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this ought not to make them abſolutely 
upon every other Meſſage, which the ſame Perſon 
might deliver afterwards, - without examining, 
whether they agreed with that original Meſſage, 
for which his Credentials were firſt given him. 
For this would be an unreaſonable Credulity, 
which might deſtroy all rational Faith in Revela- 
tion ; in as much as it would expoſe a Man to the 
Belief of Contradictions, as often as a Man, that 
had once a true Revelation, ſhould think fit, 
upon the Credit of that, to pretend to another, 
which was not true. And to this Purpoſe there 
is a remarkable Inſtance in the Old Teftament, of 
a Prophet puniſh'd for too eaſy a Credulity in the 
pretended Revelation of another Prophet, with- 
out conſidering how far a former certain Revela- 
tion made to himſelf, which it contradicted, was 
to be attended to (See 1 Kings x1.) in Oppoſition 
to it. | 

Now to apply this to the Cafe, put by St. 
Paul, of an Apoſtle, or an Angel from Heaven, 
preaching another Goſpel than what had been re- 
ceived upon the higheſt Evidence. We may 
juſtly reaſon, that they ought not to be regarded 


by any one who knew and believed the divine 


Authority of the firſt Publiſhers. Becauſe two con- 


tradictory Revelations cannot be both from God: 
And the firſt being admitted upon the greateſt 
Evidence of divine Authority, whoever pretends 
by that Authority to offer another, contradicting 
what he has before deliver'd, may indeed weaken 
the Credit of the former, as far as his Teſtimony 
goes, but can never eſtabliſh the Credit of the 
latter; becauſe I can never have greater Aſſurance 
of the Truth of any Revelation whatever, than 


I can have that Contradictions cannot be true. 


Upon the Whole, therefore, the Eyidence 


which we have from Miracles of the Truth of 


= any 
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any Revelation, ſuppoſes the Truth of our 
own Faculties, and the firſt Principles of Rea- 
ſon: It ſuppoſes a Belief of God, and his Good- 
neſs and Truth. And whatever is contradictory 
to theſe cannot be capable of any Proof, becauſe 
the Argument to prove by, and the Thing in- 
tended to be proved, deſtroy one another. And, 
therefore, if the Evidence of divine Miracles is 
ever alledged in Proof of any Doctrine contra- 
dictory to the divine Attributes, we may be 
ſure there is ſome Miſtake in the Application. 
And this makes it proper to ſhew the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of the whole Chriſtian Revelation, and 
that it is a Doctrine every Way worthy of God, 
even at the ſame Time that we prove its divine 
Authority by unqueſtionable Miracles. For as in 
the Proof of any Relation whatever, the Nature 
of the Evidence, and the Nature of the Thing 
to be proved, are both to be conſider'd, ſo in 
Caſe of a Revelation ſaid to be from God, and 
the Evidence which is brought to prove it ſuch, 
are carefully to be attended to, before we can 
truly judge, whether the Proof, and the Thing 
to be proved, anſwer one another. If the Mira- 
cles are divine, the Doctrine to which they give 
Teſtimony is divine alſo: But if the Doctrine 1s 
ſuppoſed falſe, the Miracles, that offer to prove 
it, cannot he true. And this is no more argu- 
ing in a Circle, than what is contain'd in every 
hypothetical Syllogiſm. 

And thus from the Nature of human Teſti- 
mony, and the Evidence it gives to ſuch Rela- 
tions as are ſupported by it, we may ſee the Con- 
neftion between divine "Teſtimony, or Miracles, 
and divine Revelation; only there is this advan- 
tageous Difference on the Side of divine Teſti- 
mony, that it is a more certain Proof of what it 


is intended for, than any human Teſtimony can 
O 2 be, 
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be, becauſe it proves the Truth of what it is 
rightly applied to. And, it we are led into any 
Miſtakes, it muſt be in our miſunderſtanding the 
Doctrine, or miſapplying the Evidence. For if 
a Doctrine be contradictory to the divine Nature, 
as no Miracles can prove it true, ſo no divine 
Miracles were ever wrought with Intent to prove 
it. Our natural Notions of the Truth of God 
forbid us to think ſo unworthily of him. And 
herein conſiſts, that A flurance which divine Mi- 


racles give us, that the Perſon employed in 


working them, has a divine Commiſſion. 
| : proceed now to ſhew, 

What Evidence we have now from the Mi- 
2 antiently wrought, that the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine, contain'd in Scripture, is truly a divine Re- 
velation, and to be always embraced as ſuch. 

Antient Miracles are fo far an Evidence of the 
Doctrine of Scripture as we can have any Cer- 
tainty of theſe two Things. 

1. That ſuch Miracles were really wrought. 

2. That the Doctrine contain'd in Scripture, is 
the ſame Doctrine which was then revealed, and 
for which they were wrought. 

And for both theſe we have as good Evidence 
as the Nature of the Things 1s capable of. Be- 
ſides an inward Revelation from God to a Man's 
own Mind, there are but two poſſible Ways 
whereby we can be aſſured of any Matter of 
Fact, as the Thing now in Queſtion is. 

The firſt is the Evidence of our own Senſes, 
and the fecond is a ſufficient Teſtimony of credi- 
ble Witnefles. 

The firſt Kind of theſe Aſſurances, no Man 
can have for the thouſandth Part of thoſe Things 
he believes, and it would be unreaſonable to de- 
fire it. Thoſe who lived in our Saviour's Time, 


could not all have this Kind of Evidence. Many 
of 
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of them depended upon the Teſtimony of others, 
which is the ſecond Way of Aſſurance. But 
now this being of divers Kinds, and admitting 
of different Degrees of Credibility, according to 
the Capacity, Integrity, Means of Information, 
and other Advantages, which thoſe have who 
give Teſtimony : And their Manner of deliver- 
ing it being alſo of two Kinds, by Word of 
Mouth, or in Writing, we ought to conſider, 
whether we have not, in all theſe Reſpects, the 
very beſt Kind of Teſtimony that we can deſire. 
Living Evidence can belong to none, but thoſe 
who lived when the Things were done; but then 
they who lived after, may have all the Particu- 
lars convey'd down to them in Writing, which 
may be more authentic than any ſingle oral Evi- 
dence can be. A Hiſtory, written at the Time 
when the Things are done, by Perſons of un- 

ueſtionable Integrity, and capable, in all Re- 
feds of giving true Evidence, is the beſt hu- 
man Ground of Aſſurance that any Fact, at ſuch 
a Diſtance, is capable of. Now the Miracles of 
Chriſt, and his Followers, and an Account of 
the Revelation which they made, have ſtood 
upon ſuch a Record from the very Time. For 
the fame original Hiſtory, which gives an Ac- 
count of the Miracles, gives an Account of the 
Doctrine, for the Eſtabliſhing of which thoſe Mi- 
racles are ſaid to be wrought. So that whatever 
Evidence we have, that the Relation of the Mi- 
racles recorded in Scripture 1s true, we have the 
ſame Evidence, that the Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures is the fame, which was then deliver'd. 
And accordingly theſe are now inſeparable Parts 
of the fame Record, and muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. And unleſs we are reſolved to diſbelieve 
every Thing we do not ſee, we have as good ra- 
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tional Ground of Aſſurance of the Truth of this 


Record, as we can deſire. 

But if it be objected, that we ought to have 
here ſtronger Evidence than what might ſatisfy 
us in other Caſes of leſs Concern. I anſwer, 

1. That the very making this Objection is a 
Sign, that Men are not ſo ſincere Lovers of 
Truth, as they ought to be. For if when two 
Things equally evident are propoſed, a Man 


ſhould fay, I will believe the one, becauſe I have 


no Concern in it; but I will not believe the o- 
ther, becauſe, if I do, it muſt make a great Al- 
teration in my Conduct, which I am reſolved a- 
gainſt, would not this be look*d upon as Prejudice? 
The great Moment of the Thing is, indeed, a 
very good Reaſon, why we ſhould be more than 
ordinarily inquiſitive about it; but it is no Argu- 
ment againſt believing it upon ſufficient Evidence, 
or for requiring more than is neceſſary, tho' we 
may be glad, when upon Enquiry, we find it 
more abundant, than we expected. A Truth of 
ſmall Conſequence may ſometimes by the Nature 
of it, have a greater Number of Evidences to it, 
than another, which is of more Moment; and 
yet, if the latter have ſufficient to prove it, we 
ought to be ſatisfied. But, 

2. The Providence of God has removed this 
Scruple. | 

1. By unqueſtionable Records of our Religion, 
and that firſt Evidence by which 1t was proved. 
And, 

2. By divers ſubſequent Evidences given to it, 
which do more particularly affect the following 
Ages. | 

5 The Records of our Religion, both as to 
the Miracles and the Doctrine, have more evi- 
dent Marks of Truth, than any other antient 
Hiſtory, if we conſider either the Books them- 

| | ſelves, 


— 
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ſelves, in which the Things are deſignedly writ- 
ten, or the collateral Evidence to the Facts, oc- 
cafionally deliver'd by thoſe, who were no Par- 
ties to them. 

1. As to the Books themſelves. They were 
written by Perſons well acquainted with what 
they wrote; who had no worldly Intereſt to ad- 
vance by what they wrote; but, on the contrary, 
knowingly ventur'd their Lives for aſſerting the 
Truth of what they wrote ; nay, laid them down 
in Defence of it. And that they had the Spirit 
of God directing them in all neceſſary Truth 
they proved, by the Miracles they wrought. 
Theſe Writings were ſoon diſperſed into different 
Nations, and tranſlated into their Languages, and 
read conſtantly in publick. And tho' the conſtant 
Uſe of theſe Writings made them very ofteti to 
be tranſcribed, by which Means there muſt, of 
Neceſſity, be various Readings, and verbal Miſ- 
takes, yet this great Number of Copies, has been 
a great Security to all the eſſential Doctrines con- 
tained in them. 

And farther, that theſe Books were written at 
the Time pretended, and by the Perſons, to 
whom they are preſcribed, we have a more uni- 
verſal Teftimony than can be produced, for any 
other Writings ſo antient. But, | 

2. We have alſo very conſiderable collatera] 
Evidence to the Facts recorded in thoſe Writings 
occaſionally given by thoſe, who were no Par- 
ties to them. There are many remarkable Paſ- 
ſages, both in Jewiſh and Heathen Authors, 
Greek, and Roman, which accidentally confirm'd 
the Truth of thoſe Accounts which we have in 
the Goſpel Hiſtory, in Point of Time, and of 
Perſons,. and of divers extraordinary Facts. And 
as to the Miracles of our Saviour, the moſt 
learned primitive Enemies to Chriſtianity, ſuch as 

FN O 4 Celſus, 


: 


|. 
| 
| 
| 
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Celſus, and Porphyry, have given ſufficient Teſ- 


timony to them in Point of Fact, even by 


their Way of writing againſt them. I come now, 

2. To ſhew, that there are divers ſucceſſive, 
ſubſequent Evidences to the Truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty, which more particularly affect the Ages after 
its firſt Promulgation, and which are a Kind of 
ſtanding divine Atteſtation to the Truth of it, 


and do, in a great Meaſure, ſupply to us the 


Want of that immediate ſenſible Evidence of 
Miracles, which was peculiar to thoſe who heard 
the firſt Preaching of it, viz. 1 

1. Such extraordinary Effects, as either attend- 


ed, or were conſequent upon, the firſt Preaching 
of the Goſpel. 


2. The ſucceſſive Accompliſhment of Prophe- 


_ cies deliver'd by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 


1. Such extraordinary Effects as either attend- 
ed, or were conſequent upon the firſt Preaching 


of the Goſpel. Of which Kind we may reckon, 


1. The ſurprizing Manner of its Propagation 
into all Parts; that the Apoſtles, who were un- 
learned Perſons, ſhould ſet about ſuch a great 
Work as that of perſuading the World into the 
Belief of the Reſurrection of Chriſt was, for the 
declaring of which they ran ſuch Hazards, is a 


Proof, that they themſelves were perſuaded of 


the Truth and Importance of it, and alſo of 
the mighty Conſequences to be: drawn from it. 
That they ſhould hope for Succeſs, notwith- 
ſtanding their own Weakneſs, and the mighty 
Oppoſition they were ſure to meet with, could 
be owing to nothing, but to an inward Conſciouſ- 
neſs of divine Aſſiſtance. 

But that they ſhould ſucceed in this Deſign, 


and perſuade Men of all Ranks, not only to be- 
lieve, but to engage themſelves. to maintain the 


Belief of a Thing, againft all their preſent In- 
| | | l 


g 
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tereſt, was nothing leſs than God could effect. 
If this Device had been of Men, it muſt have 
come to nought, ſince it wanted all thoſe Ad- 
vantages which can give an Impoſture any Pro- 
bability of ſucceeding. The Apoſtles had nei- 
ther Policy to awe, Cunning to deceive, or Pre- 
tence of worldly Intereſt to draw in. Nor were 
their Doctrines ſuited to the corrupt Inclinations of 
Men; but, on the contrary, commanded them 


to mortify every unruly Deſire. And yet, un- 


der all theſe Circumſtances, they planted the 
Doctrine of a crucified Saviour, and perſuaded 
Men to believe in him, without the Aſſiſtance of 
any human Art or Eloquence. Had they not 
known aſſuredly, that God would work with 
them, they could not have hoped for Succeſs. 
They could not but know, that Judas of Galilee, 
and Theudas, who had attempted Innovations, 
periſh'd in their Deſigns. They knew the Ha- 
tred of the Jetos againſt Chriſt, and could not 
but foreſee what a Storm it would raiſe, to de- 
clare them guilty of his innocent Blood. And 
moreover, if they had been taught a cunningly 
deviſed Fable of their own Contrivance, they had 
Reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of themſelves under ſe- 
vere Trials would dete& it. And yet none of 
theſe obvious Conſiderations, nor even the Proſ- 
pet of Death itſelf, could diſcourage them. 
They did not value their Lives, ſo they might 
fulfil their Miniſtry. Now their Succeſs was an- 
{werable to their Courage; they went on, and 
prevailed every Day, and left behind them, in 
every Part of the World, living and growing 
Evidence, that they had been there. And yet 

they did not arrogate any of this Succeſs to their 
own Power, but only to the Grace of God, and 
to the Evidence of thoſe Miracles, which he 
enabled them to work, 1 Cor. it. 4. Againſt 


which 


4 
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which no human Power was able to ſtand, 1 Cor. 
1. 20, 27. But we are to conſider, 

2. The marvellous Effects which it had upon 
thoſe who attended it, where- ever it was propa- 
gated. It was not only entertain'd as a Piece 
of News, or a Matter of Speculation, but it had 
deep Influence upon the Lives and Manners of 
thoſe, who entertain'd it. No ſooner did Men 
become Chrifttans, but they led Lives ſo inno- 
cent and virtuous, that they challeng'd their E- 
nemies to object any Thing againſt them. How 
ſtedfaſtly did all Degrees of them profeſs the Be- 
lief of another Life, and a future Judgment, and 
an Eternity of Rewards and Puniſhments. With 
what Conſtancy did they deſpiſe all Confiderations 
of this World, in Compariſon of an happy Re- 
ſurrection? And how freely did they ſubmit to 
any Sort of Death rather than deny their Sa- 
viour ? 

Now that a few unlearned and plain Men 
ſhould, in a few Years, bring over to the Faith 


in Chriſt, vaſt Numbers in every Country where 


they came, of all Ages, Profeſſions and Religi- 
ons, againit all the Power and Learning of the 
World, and amidſt all the Malice and Perſecution 


againſt it; and that this Faith ſhould make ſuch 


a Change in their Lives, and Actions, are ſuch 
Effects, as no conſidering Man can deny to be 
the Work of God. Therefore, it muſt be con- 
cluded, either that the Original of this Doctrine, 
and the Miracles by which it was confirm'd, were 
ſuch as they are in Scripture repreſented to be; 
or elſe, that this wonderful Effect was produced 
in a Manner, if poſſible, yet more miraculous, 
that is, without any ſuch Means at all. Now 0 
it not much more probable, as well as more a 
able, to all the Accounts which Hiſtory gives us 
of thoſe Times, that ſuch Miracles were wrought 
at 


| 
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at the firſt Planting of the Goſpel, and that di- 


vers of them continued to be wrought for a con- 
ſiderable Time, than that it ſhould gain ſuch a 
laſting Eſtabliſhment, as we ſee it has done, con- 
trary to all probable human Means, and yet be 
without ſuch Evidence. 

But that the Apoſtles themſelves, and many 
other Chriſtians for a conſiderable Time did con- 
tinue to work Miracles, the moſt inquiſitive Hea- 
thens could not tell how to deny. And, there- 
fore, to avoid the Force of the Argument, which 
the Chriſtians drew from thence, to prove that 
Jeſus was a divine Perſon, ſome of them had 
Recourſe to theſe two Methods, which yet, in 
the End, turn'd to the Eſtabliſhment of the Goſ- 
pel, and the utter Confuſion of Idolatry. 

1. They raked together all the old Stories 
they could meet withal, of ſtrange Things done 
by ſome antient Philoſophers, or even Magicians 
and Impoſtors, to which they added ſome new 
ones of their own, and theſe they ſet up in Op- 
poſition to the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
tles. [See Orig. contra. Celſ. p. 125, &c. Hero 


dot. Lib. IV. Cap. 13, 14. De vita Pyth. Sect. 29.] 


And from thence argued, F ſuch great Men as 
theſe, of whom ſuch ſtrange Things are related, 
are not worſhipped as God, why ſhould the Chriſti- 
ans account Feſus a God only for having done ſuch 
Wonders. 2 
To which the Chriſtian Apologiſts anſwer'd, 
that they denied that there was any good Evi- 
dence to prove thoſe pretended Facts, as there 
was for the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles: 
And that ſuppoſing they had been true, they 
were ridiculous, they tended to no good Purpoſe. 
Nor did they pretend to be deſign'd for any 
good Uſe by the Providence of God; nor were 
any of them foretold by antient Prophets as Fe- 


fus, 
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fus, and that Deſign of his coming into the 
World was long before he came. Neither had 
they ſuch Effects as follow'd from the Miracles 
of Feſus, and his Apoſtles, by which great Num- 
bers were brought to embrace a holy Inſtitution, 
and forſake their former Superſtitions. For theſe 
Reaſons, and alſo becauſe they ſaw ſome viſible 
Powers exerciſed, in the Name of Feſus, they 
juſtly thought his Doctrine to be the Doctrine of 
God, and his Miracles divine Works. [See O- 
rig. contra Celſ. Lib. III. p. 127.) But then, 

2. That the Oppoſers of Chriſtianity might 
ſeem to have ſomething among them, like that 
Power of the Spirit of God, whereof they ſaw 
ſome viſible Effects among Believers, many of 
the Philoſophers themſelves of that Time, and 
ſome of Juliau's Friends, betook themſelves to 
the moſt diabolical Superſtition, Charming, Ne- 
cromancy, pretending to Divinations, Ecſtacies, 
Inſpirations, nocturnal Viſions, and frequent con- 
verſing with their Gods and Heroes. Theſe en- 
thuſiaſtical Practices they call'd Theurgical, as if 
there had been ſomething divine in them; and 
by this Method they hoped to keep the old Gen- 


tile Idolatry in ſome Credit. But this Pretence to 


ſomething ſupernatural, tho* it might impoſe 
upon the Gentiles, could not bear the Light of 
the Goſpel. Nor could ſuch Works of the De- 
vil endure the Sight of the meaneſt Chriſtian a- 
live; nay, they complained, that their very dead 
Bodies hindred had all the Influence of their Gods 
from ſhewing itſelf. However, both theſe Methods 
of oppoſing Chriſtianity plainly ſhew, that the 
Facts, upon which it was founded, were unde- 
niable, and that they had nothing better to ſay a- 
gainſt them, when they took ſuch Courſes to 
defend their own Superſtition, as the more antient 
| Philoſophers would have been aſhamed of. 
Yen Thus 
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Thus the wonderful Propagation of Chriſtia- 
nity, and the Effects which for a long Time fol- 


lowed it, are a ſtanding Argument of its Truth 


and Divinity. 

I ſhall now briefly add, | 

2. The ſucceſſive Accompliſhment of Prophe- 
cies deliver'd by Chrift and his Apoſtles. 

1. He told his Diſciples all the Things that 
ſhould befal them, and all the mighty Works 
they ſhould do in his Name. 

2. He foretold the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 


with abundance of remarkable Circumſtances 


which were to attend it, which are fo particular, 
that whoever compares Foſephuss Hiſtory with 
the Evangeliſts, muſt own it for a very ſignal 
Evidence of that divine Spirit by which he 
ſpake, and of the Truth of his Doctrine. 

3. The Diſperſion of that People after the 
Ruin of their City and Government, was like- 
wiſe plainly foretold, Luke xxi. 24. And the 
State of the Jes to this Day, is a ſtanding Evi- 
dence of the Truth of this Prophecy. 

4. The Progreſs of Chriſtianity, and the State 
of the Chriſtian Church, was likewiſe foretold by 
our Saviour in divers of his Parables, in other 
expreſs Declarations, as that it ſhould be perſe- 
cuted at firſt, and yet it ſhould prevail. That 
the Gentiles ſhould be called into it, and the 
Fews, for a Time, reject it: That in the latter 
Days there ſhould be Corruptions in the Church, 


which has been ſadly verified. 


As for thoſe Prophecies concerning a better 
State of the Chriſtian Church, the F ulneſs of 
the Gentiles coming into the Profeſſion of the 
Goſpel, the Converſion of the Fews, the De- 
ſtruction of Antichriſt and others, whoſe Time of 
Accompliſhment is yet future, tho* we cannot 
make uſe of them as Arguments againſt Unbe- 
lievers ; 
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lievers; yet as thoſe who believe the Scriptures 
juſtly expect, that theſe Prophecies will be all 
fulfiled, ſo when the Time of their fulfilling 
comes, they will be a ſucceſſive growing Evi- 
dence of the Truth and Divinity of the Chriſ- 
tian Doctrine, ſuch as no Impoſture can ſhew. 

I come now to conſider 7k of thoſe Preju- 
dices or Grounds of Offence, which ſome Men 
take at the Chriſtian Revelation, either upon Ac- 
count of the Perſon or Doctrine of its Author, 
and ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of them. 

1. The mean Condition, and eſpecially the ig- 
nominious Death of Chriſt, has been urged as a 
great Objection; and it was an Offence at firſt, 
both to Jews and Gentiles, tho' without Rea- 
ſon. For if the Jews would have conſulted their 
own Scriptures, they might have known, that 
many Prophets were grievouſly perſecuted even 
to Death, and that thoſe Prophets foretold that 
the Maſſiab was to be a Man of Sorrows, and 
that his Life was to be made an Offering for Siu. 
This, therefore, ought not to have offended 
them. The Gentiles might alſo have learn'd, 
from their moſt eſteem'd Philoſophers, that 
outward Pomp and Greatneſs are rather to be 
deſpiſed than admired by a truly great and wife 
Man: That no good Man is leſs beloved of God, 
for being poor, or put to Death as Socrates was. 
That the moſt eminent Examples of Virtue, and 
{uch as were fitteſt to teach and reform the World, 
had been ſuch as were tried in the Furnace of 
Affliction. That Miſery is fo far from being in- 
conſiſtent with the greateſt Virtue and Goodnets, 
that according to Plato's Reaſoning, to make the 
Character of a truly righteous Man unqueſtiona- 
bly perfect, he muſt be ſtript of al! Things in the 
Werld. [See Plato De Repub. Lib. II. p. 261.] 
Now, if this be the utmoſt Pitch of real Virtue, 
| 2 then 
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then certainly the fuffering State of our Saviour 


Ir ought to be no Offence to thoſe, who conſider 
him as a Perſon coming to give the moſt perfect 
8 Example of the moſt difficult Virtues; and eſpe- 


cially one who comes to teach Men to expect another 
Life after this, in Compariſon of which, all the 
Sufferings of this World would be nothing. For 
could any State of Life be more proper to teach 
Men this, than that which he took upon him ? 
or could he more effectually recommend Humility, 
P23 Patience, Contempt of the World, and Obedi- 
ence to God's Will, even unto Death, any other 
Way than this ? If ſuffering unjuſtly was that 
which brought the greateſt Glory to the Charac- 
ters of divers eminent Perſons, even in the Pagan 
World, it ought not by them to have been 
thought unworthy of God, to make the Captain 
of our Salvation perfect thro* Sufferings. 

2. It has likewiſe been alledged, as a Prejudice 
againſt him, that he ſhould promiſe eternal Life 
to his Followers, who was not able to fave him- 
ſelf from Death. This Objection ſuppoſes that 
he had not Power both to lay down his own Life, 
and to take it again; as he declares he had. And 
that this was true, the raiſing himſelf from the 
Dead is a Demonſtration. Now could any In- 
ſtance be more. proper to convince Men that he 

had Power to raiſe others than his raiſing himſelf 
from the Dead? This is plain to every Capa- 
city that owns his Reſurrection, of which we 
have ſuch Proof, as makes it impoſſible for any 
reaſonable Man to deny it. If this voluntary 
Suftering of Death, therefore, beſides the other 
great Ends of it, carries his Example as far as 
poſſible, his Reſurrection ſecures us of the Truth 
of all his Promiſes. But, 

3. Some are offended that he ſhould be de- 
clared to be the Son of God. So a: great a Con- 

deiceuſion 
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deſcenſion in God ſeems to them unbecoming his 
Majeſty. This Prejudice ariſes from hence, that 
the Goodneſs of God in this Diſpenſation, and 
his Love to Mankind, is ſo far above their Com- 
prehenſion. And yet theſe very Men would 
ſometimes perſuade us to have ſuch an unreaſona- 
ble Opinion of the divine Goodneſs, as quite to de- 
ſtroy all Notions of his Juſtice. They would 
rather ſuppoſe him never capable of being diſ- 
pleaſed with the greateſt Wickedneſs of Mankind 
than to be reconciPd upon ſuch Terms as are 
above their Comprehenſion. But now, certainly, 
tho* no human Underſtanding was able to find 
out ſuch a Method of reconciling theſe Attributes 
of God to each other, yet being made known to 
us by God himſelf, it muſt appear to all unpre- 
judic'd Men a Method of infinite Wiſdom thus to 

rovide an Expiation for the Sins of Men, in a 
Way ſatisfactory to his infinite Juſtice, aſſerting 
the Honour of his Laws, and declaring his per- 
fect Hatred of Sin; and yet, at the ſame Time, 
conſiſtent with an infinite Goodneſs and Compal- 
fion to ſinful Men. 

This gives us an Aſſurance of God's Mercy 
upon true Repentance, and a juſt Ground of 
Hope of Forgiveneſs, thro* the Merits of Chriſt. 
Which we could not have had without a Revela- 
tion; becauſe, tho* Men ſhould have the higheſt 
Thoughts of the divine Goodneſs, yet confider- 
ing their own Unworthineſs of God's Good- 
neſs, by Reaſon of their great Tranſgreſſions, 
they muſt have always doubted of it. And 
much leſs could they expect an eternal Reward 
from a Being ſo much offended. It ſeems, in- 
deed, to have been a general Notion of Mankind, 
that God would admit of ſome Expiation, for 
Sin, which occafion'd univerſal Sacrifices; but 
that any Sacrifice ſhould be a valuable Conſidera- 

tion 
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tion for this Purpoſe, cannot be eaſily conceived. 
But when we are once aſſured that God has pro- 
vided himſelf with ſuch an all- ſufficient Sacrifice, 
we can then ſee a Reaſon why he ſuffer d ſuch an 
Opinion to prevail. And tho' the Chriſtian Me- 
thod of Redemption argues an infinite Condeſcen- 
ſion in God, which we could not claim, yet ſince 
he takes care of all his Creatures, we ought not 
to think any rational Creature below his Notice; 
nor are we to imagine that his Ways of caring for 
them are only like ours. 

4. It is objected, that we cannot comprehend 
the Manner in which the divine and human Na- 
ture are united in the Perſon of Chriſt. But, 
certainly, this ought no more to be a Prejudice 
againſt the Belief of it, when it is reveal'd to us, 
and that Revelation well atteſted, than the Union 
of Soul and Body, tho' we know not the Man- 
ner of it, can hinder us from being convinced 
of the Thing by its Effects. 

And that this partaking of the divine and hu- 
man Nature renders him a proper Mediator with 
God for Man, cannot reaſonably admit of any 
Diſpute. | 
5. The Time of our Saviour's coming into the 
World is ſometimes objected againſt, as if it had 
been too long delay'd. But ſure he that ſent 
his Son into the World, for the Salvation of 
Mankind, and to reveal his Will by him, beſt 
knew the proper Time to fend him. Not that 
Men were utterly deſtitute of the Mercy of 
God, or of all Means of Salvation, who 
lived before Chriſt came in the Fleſh, as the 
Objection muſt ſuppoſe ; for the Promiſe of Sal- 
vation is, near upon, as old as the firſt Tranſgreſ- 
ſion; and the Effects of his Propitiation have 
Reſpect to Times paſt as well as future. 1 
The Time alſo of his Appearance was the fit- 
Vol. III. Bees ts teſt 
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teſt upon many Accounts. As for Inſtance, That 
it was when Men ſtood in need of ſuch a Reve- 
lation as he came to make, being ſunk into the 
utmoſt Corruption both of Religion and Morality ; 
when divers other Means of reforming: them had 
quite loft their Effect; when Philoſophy confeſ- 
ſed itſelf unable to do it without farther Aſſiſtance 
from Heaven; when the World had been pre- 
pared by antient Prophets, for a long Time, to 
expect his Coming ; and when the outward State 
of the World was ſuch, as to make his Coming 
the moſt beneficial, the Providence of God hav- 
ing diſpoſed all Things for it ; ſo that his Doc- 
trine might have the beſt Opportunity of being 
known and examined, that Men might not be 
ſurprized into it. 

6. Not much unlike, to this Objection of Time, 
is that of the Place or People among whom he 
appear d. Celſus thought it ridiculous that God 
mould ſend his Son among the J7etos, an obſcure 
People. And the like Objection is uſed by ſome 
againſt any Revelation being at all uſeful. If it 
was intended for any Good to Men, 1t ought to 
have been univerſal, And this Want of Univer- 
ſality they think to be a ſufficient Reaſon to reject 
it, But now if this Objection were good, it 
would prove farther than theſe Men pretend ; it 
would prove againſt all the Obligations of natural 
Religion, which it is certain all Men have not 
equal Means or Ability of knowing. And the 
ſame Way of Arguing would prove that God 
ought to have made all Men equal in all other 
Reſpects, both of Faculties and Improvements, 
that they might be capable of equal Degrees of 
Happineſs. But as God was not obliged to make 
all his Creatures of one Rank, ſo neither was he 
obliged to make all Men of the ſame Condition ; 
nor to give them all the ſame Degree of 8 
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neſs, nor afford them the ſame Means of Know- 
ledge. God was not oblig'd to reveal his Will to 
all Men. He has indeed been ſo good as to give 
them ſome Means of knowing him, and by that 
has obliged them to ſeek after him; and to en- 
quire whether he has reveal'd his Will; and to 
be ready to embrace it upon good Evidence. 
And if they do it ſincerely, they will either find 
where that Revelation is, or not be condemn'd 
for the Want of it. 

And then as to the Place where the Goſpel firſt 
began to be preach'd ; why ſhould not Fudea be 
that Country, as well as any other ? God knows 
the fitteſt Place, as well as Time, for opening his 
Diſpenſations towards Man; and ſince he choſe 
this, we ſhould acquieſce in it. Not but that an 
unprejudiced Man may obſerve ſome Reaſon for 
the Choice. For in this Place alone, the Know- 
ledge of the true God had been preſerved : Here 
were kept the antient Oracles of God, and the 
Writings of the Prophets, which had teſtified be- 
fore of his Coming; here therefore were the Evi- 
dences kept, whereby it could be proved that he 
was the Perſon ſent by God. And there was no 
Occaſion, that he ſhould appear bodily in other 
Nations, ſince the Truth and Divinity of his 
Doctrine being once eſtabliſh*d, the Benefits of it 
would ſpread into all Nations. For the Apoſtles were 
ſent in every Country to convince the Gentiles that 
by Jeſus Salvation is come to them alſo, if they 
will receive it. And it is offer'd to all in ſuch a 
Way, that they may admit or reject it. Which 
indeed has been made an Objection againſt the whole 
Oeconomy of Man's Salvation: That God did 
not rather prevent all Sin from entring into the 
World, or at leaſt, when it was enter' d, rather 
root it out all at once, than take ſuch a flow Me- 
thod for the Cure of it. Why was ſuch a Re- 
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formation, ſay they, ſuffer'd to be .neceflary ? 
But as this Objection would deſtroy the original 
Liberty of human Actions, and take away the 
Foundation of all Virtue, as well as Vice: So it 
is not levell'd only againſt the Wiſdom of God 
in Man's Redemption, but againſt his Providence 
in general, of which, in the preſent Caſe, I ſup- 
poſe Men to be already convinced ; and, there- 
fore, ſhall not reſume the Arguments for it, which 
are common to all who believe a wiſe and good 
Providence governing the World. 

But befides the Prejudices which Men take at 
the Perſon of Chriſt, the Time, Place, and Man- 
ner of his appearing in the World; they likewiſe 
take Offence at his Doctrine. 

1. It is accuſed of too great Plainneſs and 
Simplicity. The Greets ſought after Wiſdom ; 
they expected Things ſhould be proved to them 
in a philoſophical Way, and deliver'd with all 
the Advantages of Eloquence; but inſtead of 
this, they met with a plain and artleſs Narration 
of the Life and Miracles, the Death and Suffer- 
ings, and Reſurrection of 7eſus Chrift, and Di- 
rections to obey his Precepts, and to believe in 
him as the Author of Lite, and Judge of the 
World. This to them ſeems Fooliſhneſs : But is 
not this a Commendation of this Doctrine, that 
it ſhould prove a Matter of ſuch high Importance, 
by an Argument ſo level to all Capacities, as that 
of Chriſt's Reſurrection, for proving the Truth 
of what he taught. Their Way of teaching, 
looked as if they thought only Men of Learn- 
ing worth taking Notice of; but divine Good- 
neſs reſpects not Mens outward Advantages. And 
tho* the preceptive Part of the Doctrine be plain, 
yet it is dehyer'd in Terms of Authority, giving 
moſt excellent Rules of Life, and adding the 
greateſt Sanction to them, by ſetting before Men 
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the higheſt Rewards and Puniſhments. What 
can be more worthy of God, than a Doctrine ſo 
plain, and yet ſo full and perfect, reaching to the 
very Intentions of the Heart? And, I am afraid, 
Men's Prejudice to this Plainneſs, is, that it a- 
wakens their own Conſciences againſt them; that 
it would be the moſt effectual Means of reform- 
ing them, but that they hate to be reform'd. 

2. Others object againſt the Doctrine of Chriſ- 
tianity as too ſublime, and myſterious: To which 
I anſwer, that if a Revelation from God is neceſ- 
ſary to teach us any Thing, concerning the divine 
Nature, more than we could naturally know be- 
fore, it muſt, of Neceſſity, be ſomething which 
our Reaſon could not diſcover; and as far as an 
infinite Being is concern'd in it, it muſt exceed 
our finite Capacities. And yet the Belief of it, 
when reveal'd, may be very reaſonable. And, 
indeed, it would be a much greater Prejudice 
againſt a Revelation's being from God, if it had 
no Marks in it of any Thing, but what human 
Reaſon could have diſcover'd without it. 

3. Some have objected againſt the Morality of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine as deficient; that ſome of 
the moſt heroic Virtues, particularly that private 
Friendſhip and Zeal for the Public and our Coun- 
try, are Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian : 
They are no eſjential Parts of his Charity. By 
Friendſhip, they tell us, is not meant that common 
Benevolence and Charity, which every Chriſtian is 
obliged to ſhew towards all Men; but that pecu- 
liar Relation, which is forwd by Conſent and 
Harmony of Minds, by mutual Eſteem, and Ten- 
derneſs, and Affection, and which we emphatically 
call Friendſhip. But now, is ſuch a Relation, in 
itſelf, abſtracted from thoſe mutual good Offices, 
by which it is cultivated, any Virtue? Surely no 
more than Brotherhood or Acquaintance, or a Si- 
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militude of Studies, which are not always in our 
Power. But thoſe Offices, which are the Virtues 
of this Relation, are commanded, -by the Chrif- 
tian Law, which obliges us to every 1 that 
is virtuous, and proſe-worthy, or even of god 
Report, and to do Good where we Rode for no 
Return, and to perform all Offices of mutual Af- 


ſection and Benevolence. And when this hap- 


ns to be more remarkably done between a few, 
then it is called Friendſhip. But then it is only 
limiting thoſe Expreſſions of Kindneſs to ſome 
Particulars, which the Chriſtian Doctrine com- 
mands to every one who is capable of receiving 
them. There 1s not any particular Office of this 
admir'd Friendſbip, but what is more eminent] 
contain'd in St. Paul's Character of Charity. And 
whoever reads the New Teſtament will ſee, that 
a Love of our Neighbour comprehends all the 
Offices of Kindneſs, which one Man can owe to 
another in any Relation. A Friendſhip built 
upon any, but ſuch Principles, as Chriſtian Cha- 


rity recommends, is nothing elſe but a Want of 


ſocial Acfection to the reſt of Mankind. And the 


like may be ſaid for the Love of our Country, 
which can never be a Virtue, but when it pro- 
ceeds upon a Principle of univerſal Benevolence, 
and a Zeal to do the greateſt Good to Men. 

4. On the other Hand, ſome are offended, 
becauſe the Precepts of the Chriſtian Doctrine are 
too ſevere. To which, I anſwer, that they are 
ſuch as will approve themſelves to be juſt and 
right to the calmeſt Reaſon of Mankind. And 
there is no Duty of Life enjoin'd in the Goſpel, 
but what ſome of the beſt heathen Philoſophers 


have commended as moſt noble, and beſt becom- 


ing a virtuous Mind. As to the Obligation of 
ſuffering for the Sake of Chriſt, it is abundantly 
compenſated ad the Promiſe of Grace and Aſſiſ- 
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tance, and. by the clear Diſcovery of a future 
Reward. © This makes it highly reaſonable in re- 
ſpect of our Lawgiver, who has provided ſuch a 
Reward; and it may likewiſe be the moſt generous 
Way of doing Good to Mankind, thus to offer up 
our Lives to maintain the Truth of that Revela- 
tion, which is /o worthy of all Men to be received. 

5. It is farther objected, that the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel has not proved fo effectual as it ought to 
have done, if it had been from God. Chriſtians, 
ſay they, are greatly divided ; they are corrupt 
in their Lives, tho' they affirm, it affords much 
greater Aſſiſtances towards Holineſs of Life, than 
any other Inſtitution. 


But tho? this is too true, yet, I hope, it is no 


juſt Objection againſt the Truth of that Doc- 
trine which ſo entirely forbids it. For, if it 
were, it would be an Objection againſt all good 
Doctrine whatever, and even againſt Reaſon it- 
ſelf, which all allow is as much contradicted by 
the vicious Lives of thoſe who profeſs to be go- 
vern'd by it. The Goſpel was not intended to 
force Men to be good, but to give them the beſt 
Motives, and then leave them to their Choice. 
The Goſpel had this good Effect upon the Lives 
of the firſt Chriſtians, ſo the like Effect would 
appear again, if thoſe who believe it, upon a 
fincere Conviction of its Truth, could be ſepa- 


rated from the nominal Profeſſors of it. And 


even as the Caſe now ſtands, if a Chriſtian Coun- 
try were compar'd with any others, that have 
never heard of the Name of Chriſt, an impartial 
Man would find a very conſiderable Difference in 
the Lives and Manners of Men to the Advantage 
of the Chriſtian Cauſe, even tho? it were allowed; 
that the Corruption of Chriſtianity may have 
made ſome Men worſe, than they would other- 
wiſe have been. 
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Theſe are ſome of the Prejudices of Men a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian Revelation; and from the 
Nature of theſe, we may be able to form a Judg- 
ment of the reſt, and ſee that they proceed not 
from any real Defe& in the Goſpel, which can 
make an unprejudiced Man think it leſs worthy 
of God: And, therefore, ſince it has all the E- 
vidence which I have mention'd before, that an 
Revelation can have, of its being from God, we 
can have no juſt Reaſon to refuſe our Aſſent to it, 
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HAT is the Cauſe of Evil is a very 
important and antient Queſtion ; 
every Man's Experience of what 
befals himſelf, and a ſmall Obſerva- 
tion of the Condition of others, ſufficiently teaches 
him how imperfe& Things are, and what Confu- 
ſion they are liable to. Our natural Powers are 
very weak ; our Underſtandings are capable of 
knowing but a few Truths ; our Judgment un- 
ſettled ; and our Practice irregular. And with 
Reſpe& to our Bodies, the Materials they are 
compoſed of, the Manner in which they are 
framed, and the Laws they are ſubje& to render 
them frail, and of ſhort Duration. And the 
ſame may be affirm'd of the whole materia! 


IWerld, which is conſtantly liable to Changes = 
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Diſorder. This we obſerve in Things confider'd | 
ſingly in themſelves : But if we apply them to 
each other, the Diſorder will appear greater. 
From the Union of Soul and Body ariſes War 
within us. And our Reaſon and Paſſions are at 
continual Diſcord. To theſe we may add the 
natural Fvils of Life, ſuch as Pain, Sickneſs, 
and Death. And to compleat the whole, we 
may take in the mera! Evils, under which are 
comprehended all Kinds of Wickedneſs. 

Such a Kind of Survey, as this, of the Condi- 
tions of Things, hath led Men to enquire into 
the Cauſe of them ; which has produced different 
Effects. 

Good Men have been ſhocked with ſuch Ob- 
ſervations, and have ſometimes complain'd of 
Providence. (See P/alm Ixxiii. 16. Fer. x11, 1.) 

On the other Hand, bad Men have from 
hence taken Occaſion to deny that God either 
made the World, or has any Hand in the Go- 
vernment of it. [Lucret. Lib. II. v. 180, &c, 
Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, Page 58. & 
Lattan. de Ira Dei. Cap. 13.] 

And that if the divine Providence concern'd 
itſelf in the World, it would appear in human 
Affairs, in protecting the Innocent and V irtuous, 
and in diſcouraging the Wicked; but it does not. 
And therefore there is no Providence. [ See 
Cicero. de Nat. Lib. III. S. 26, 35.] After this 
Manner have atheiſtical Men treated this Subject 
of the Original of Evil, ſo as to collect from the 
Obſervation of Facts, either that there is no God, 
that at firſt created all Things, or that they are 
not under his Care. | 

The Magians have been more modeſt in 
handling this Subject; they admitted two Prin- 
ciples or Cauſes of all Things; the cue good, and 
the cther bad. Le, Connect. Vol. I. Page 
169. Theſe 
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Theſe firſt Cauſes or Principles of Good and 
Evil were by the Perſians called Oromaſdes and 
Arimanius ; by the Egyptians Oſiris and Jyphon; 
by the Chaldeans good and bad Planets; by the 
Gretians Fupiter and Pluto; and the good Prin- 
ciple was alſo called God; and the bad Principle 
the Devil. Le! 3 
In the third Century, one Manes, a Perfian, 
introduced this Notion into the Chriſtian Religion, 
and formed the Se& of the Manichzans. | See 
Euſebii Eccleſ. Hiſt. Lib. VII. Cap. 25. & So- 
cratis Eccleſ. Hiſt. Lib. I. Cap. 17. See Bay le, 
under the Word Manichæans, and under the Word 
Paulicians.] Which in the ſeventh Century was 
{o increaſed that a 100,000 of them were mafla- 
cred in Thrace and Bulgaria. Which did not yet 
extinguiſh them; but in Time their Abſurdities 
were ſo groſs, that it came to nothing. But it 
has been revived by the learned Mr. Bayle, | /ce 
his Dictionary under the Word Manichzans, ] who 
pretends to affirm, that there is no Way of ac- 
counting for the preſent Matters of Fact, and 
that the Phenomena of Nature cannot be ex- 
plained, but by having Recourſe to two neceſſary, 
independent, eternal Principles, directly oppoſite 
to each other. . . Woh 
Thus we ſee profane and atheiſtical Men in 
every Age employing all their Wit to find out 
Hypotheſes to ſubvert Religion, and to encourage 
Men to Iniquity. For to this End all their Diſ- 


courſes end; either to deſtroy the Exiſtence of 


God, or his Providence; ot to introduce a Plura- 
lity of Gods, whereby all religious Worſhip is 
confounded ; or elſe to make God the Author of 
all Evil, and conſequently Men to be mere Ma- 
chines, and ſo not accountable Creatures; which 
deſtroys the eſſential Difference between Good 
and Evil, and takes away the Foundation of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, . 
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They take Principles for granted, which they 
cannot prove, nor ought others to allow; and 
| then draw ſuch Concluſions from them as contra- 

| dict every one's Experience. m 
= - In Enquiries of this Nature we ought to con- C 
. ſider, | | a 
Firſt, The Dignity and Weight of the Sub- 


jet. What Kind of Proofs may be expected, 0 

| and the Manner in which it ought to be treated. ˖ 
43 Men's Underſtanding was given them, that they 7 
l might ſearch after Truth. And the Creation is a c 


1 proper Object for them to excerciſe their Facul- 

4 ties upon. But that which relates more immedi- 
ately to the Happineſs of Mankind ſhould be 
their principal Enquiry, and they ſhould endea- 
vour to gain the greateſt Satisfaction it it. The 
Queſtion before us is of the higheſt Concern ; for 
if we conceive ourſelves to be in a natural and 
moral State of Evil, and know not what to 
aſcribe it to, or how to get out of it, we ſhall be 
much confounded. Hence have ariſen the extra- 
vagant Opinions of Fate and Chance, and other 

| numberleſs incoherent Notions, Hence alſo have 

ariſen the Worſhip of dead Heroes; and of mere 


Names or partial Conſiderations: of the | Deity. 
= And from hence Men have been led into all Man- 
83 ner of Profaneneſs and Wickedneſs. As there- 
fore we have any Regard for the Honour of God, 
as we have any Eſteem for Virtue and Truth, 
and as we have any Eſteem for our own Hap- 
neſs, we ought diligently to ſearch into the Cauſe 
and Foundation of all the Evils incident to Man- 
| kind, that we may know what a Hand we have 
1 in bringing them upon ourſelves, and how we 
1 ought to act under them. 

8 Secondly, In ſuch Enquiries we ought to conſi- 
| der what Kind of Prod are to,be expected.” In 
ſome Things they are Demonſtrations, and in 


; 2 others 
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others they are Fr greater or ils; Degrees of 
Probability. - 


Of Demonſtrations they are two Sorts ; De- 
monſtrations 4 priori, when we argue from the 
Cauſe to the Effect; and 4 poſteriori, when we 
argue from the Effect to the Cauſe: 

Thus when we argue from the Ideas we have 
of Immenſity, Eternity, and neceſſary Exiſtence, 
that ſuch Perfections can reſide but in one Bei 
and thence conclude there can be but one Gol! 
and therefore it is contradiftory to ſuppoſe two 
neceſſary independent Principles; this is an Ar- 
gument à priori. 

Again; When the Manichæans from the many 
natural Evils which they ſee in the World, and 


the many moral Wickedneſſes Men commit, con- 


clude, there muſt be two different Principles 
from whence theſe proceed, this is arguing a 


poſteriori. 
Mr. Bayle fays, That nothing can be more ab- 


ſurd, if we conſult our own moſt clear Ideas, than 


the Hypothſis of two eternal Principles indepen- 
dent on one another, whereof the one has no Good- 
neſs, and puts a Stop to the Deſigns of the other. 
But this ſeems to be ſaid, becauſe he thinks ſuch 
Ideas are only mere Imaginations of the Mind, 
and have nothing to anſwer to them without. 
And that therefore the certaineſt Way 1s to argue 
a poſteriori, by explaining the Phenomena, and 
accounting for Facts, which he affirms the ad- 
mitting of two Principles does; and, therefore, his 
Method of arguing exceeds the other, notwithſtand- 
ing the Beauty of Ideas and Reaſons, Yet the 
Ideas of Neceflity, Unity, Immenſity, c. are 
as clear, and the Exiſtence of a Being to whom 
they belong, does as certainly follow, as we are 
certain of our own Exiſtence, and as we are of 
thoſe Facts he calls Phænomena. So that the Rea- 

ſoning 
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ſoning a priori, is, in itſelf, as ſtrong and con- 

cluſive as that a poſteriori; for by the Obſer ba- 

tion of the Facts we get an — and from the 

3 of the Cauſe, we judge 3 the 
acts 

Laſtly, The Manner of treating this. Subſec, 

ought to be ſuch as the Dignity of it requires. 
Such Perſons only, who have a Love for Truth, 
and are diligent in the Purſuit of it, are able to 
find it out. It is therefore our Part to enquire 
into the Truth and Reaſon of Things with Sin- 
cerity and Integrity, to lay a Foundation in what 
cannot deceive us; in the eſſential Difference be- 
twixt Virtue and Vice, Right and Wrong, Good 
and Evil; and whatever we build upon this 
Foundation, will be unſhaken by the Attacks of 
wicked and profane Men. 
Had theſe Rules been obſerved, there would 
have been no Occaſion for inventing abſurd. Hy- 
potheſes to explain any of the Phænomena of 
Nature. The Syſtem of the World may be 
ſafely committed to the moſt curious Examina- 
tion, without Fear that any Part of it ſhould 
diſgrace the Creator. Nothing more is requir'd, 
but to judge of it by the unerring Rules of Rea- 
ſon and Knowledge, and the more it is view'd, 
the more beautiful it will appear. It is for want 
of underſtanding the general Laws, by which 
the Syſtem of the World is govern'd, that has 
occaſion'd all thoſe:Obje&tions againſt it. 

This was the Caſe of the Epricureans, as is ma- 
nifeſt by the Inſtances they gave. Their princi- 
pal Objection of the Obliquity of the Zcliptic to 
the Equator, whereby the torrid Zone is rendred 
too hot, and the frigid Zone too cold for Men to 
inhabit, was owing to their Ignorance of thoſe | 
Places, both which are habitable. And if they 
had conſider'd the Effects of the Poſition: of the 

Erliptit 


greateſt Benefit, and then unjuſtly inferring, that 
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would have found greater — — a 
from the unequal Diſtribution of Light an 

Darkneſs, Heat and Cold: Had the Gbliquity 


been more than it is now, the Heat of the torrid 


Zone had been too great for Plants and Animals 
under the Line; while the Sun approach'd 
to one Pole, the other would have been left in 
greater Darkneſs, and longer cold than now. 
And had the Obliquity been leſs, it would have 
deftroy'd the Agreeableneſs of the different Sea- 
ſons. If, th , we take in the whole Globe 
of the Earth, and conſider it in its preſent State, 
we ſhall find, that the Heat and Light is moſt e- 
qually diſpenſed that could be. The Inſtances 
of the Uſeleſſneſs of a great Part of the Earth, 
as Seas, Rocks, Heaths, I ſhall ſhew, in its pro- 
per Place, to be on the Ignorance of the Ob- 
jectors. At preſent this is ſufficient to ſhew how 
weakly they argued againſt the Maker and Go- 
vernor of the World, by firſt ſuppoſing thoſe 
Things to be evil or uſeleſs which are of the 


they could not be created by a good Being. 

Thus it was with the Epicurean Atheiſts of 
old; and thus it is with thoſe of later Ages. 
The profane Saying of Alphonſus, King of Leon 
and Caſtile, 'that had he' been with God when be 
made the World, be could have taught bim, bow 10 
have. made it better, was owing to his Ignorance - 
of the true Syſtem of the World ; and has been 
fully anſwer'd fince to a Demonſtration. - The 
apparent Motions and Bigneſſes of the Planets 
are very different from the rue ones. Upon the 
former, the antient Aſtronomers built their Syſ- 
tems, which are ſo perplexed and confuſed, that 


they are ſcarce intelligible. They obſerved the 
Planets ſometimes to be nearer, and 83 
farther 
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farther off, to have different Phaſes, to be ſome- 
times progreſſive, ſometimes ſtationary, and ſome- 
times retrograde. To ſolve theſe, they invented 
different Hypotheſes. Some made the Earth the 
Centre, and the Sun, and Planets, and fixed 
Stars revolved round it. Others would have ſome 
of the Planets move round the Sun, which ſhould 
carry them along with it round the Earth. To 
account for all theſe ſeeming Irregularities, they 
were forced to have Recourſe to Excentrics, Epi- 

cycles, and Epicycles upon Epicycles. And had 
theſe heen the true Syſtem of the World, it 
would have been difficult to ſhew the Wiſdom or 
Contrivance of it. For according to them, there 
was no Proportion obſerved, no Adjuſtment of 
the Magnitude, and Diſtance of the reſpective 
Bodies, nor any regular Curves in which they 
moved. Whereas the Diſtance of all the hea- 
venly Bodies from their re/pe&ive / Centers of 
Gravity, and from the .common Centre of Gra- 
vity of them all, are exactly in reciprocal Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Matter! contain'd in 
each of them, whence they are in perfect Equili- 
brium, and conſequently, by the mere Continu- 
ance of the general Laws of Nature, when once 
put in Motion, they will revolve in regular Fi- 
gures about their Centre of Gravity, and about 
each other. From hence ariſe their different Ap- 
pearances. Thus, when any Planet ſeems to be 
ſtationary, or retrograde, it does, in Reality, pro- 
ceed in its Orbit, and it is owing to our Poſition 
only, that it appears otherwiſe, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter. And the ſeveral Parts of the moral 
World is as exactly proportion'd to each other, 
as thoſe of the natural World; and we ſhall find, 
that there is no Need of Hypotheſes to account 
for the Irregularities and moral Evils of Man- 


kind. God will juſtify himſelf in this Rees, 
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and that the Wiekedneſs of Men can be no Way 
charged upon him. 

But before I come to explain this in Particu- 
lars, I will ſhew the Weakneſs of the Hypothe- 
ſes of two original Principles. And this I will 
do by examining, 

Firſt, What Sort of an Idea that is, of an in- 
finite, independent, neceſſary ev# Being. And 
then, 

Secondly, I will ſhew the very Suppoſition of 
the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, is a direct Contra- 
diction to the Exiſtence of an infinite good Being. 

1. If there is an evil Principle, it muſt be ſelf- 
exiſtent, and independent of the good Principle : 
Becauſe, *tis. ſuppoſed, that they equally ſhare in 
the Sen of the World, and becauſe, if 
they were not equal, the Superior would hinder 
the other from acting. Wherefore, the Defen- 
ders of this Scheme are ſo far conſiſtent as to 


_ aſſert, that the evil Principle is infinite and inde- 


pendent. But they do not tell us, What Sort of 

an Idea that of infinite Evil is. All Evil ſup- 
— Underſtanding, and Peer, and Liberty of 
acting, becauſe it is the Conſequence, either of 
the Negle#t or Abuſe of one or more of tht/e. For 
in the Imperfection or Want of them it cannot con- 
fiſt, becauſe an Underſtanding infinitely imperfect, 
is no Underſtanding at all; and the ſame may be 
affirmed of uwe and Liberty. 

Their firſt Principle, therefore, muſt bo en- 
dued with infinite Knowledge, and Power, and 
Liberty of acting; and how can this agree to the 
N 0 of an inſinite evil Being? Cin infinite 
Knowledge, Power," and Liberty be called evil? 
With reſpe& to theſe, x 365! ang abſolutely conſi- 
der'd, ſuch a Being cannot be Riled-evi/, becauſe 
he is endued with ſuch Powers, a9 aft not evil in 
amn. The Evil, therefore, muſt conſiſt 
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in the Abuſe of theſe Powers, which proceeds ei- 
ther in not knowing what is beſt to be done, or 
in not being able to do it, or in having ſome 
Temptation or Intereſt to the contrary. Let us 
ſee how theſe will agree with an infinitely evil 
Principle. Can we imagine, that infinite Nuow- 
ledge ſhould not be intimately acquainted with the 
Natures, and Reaſons, and Differences of all 
Things, and what the Conſequences and Effects 
of the divers Applications of them will be, what 
they are in different Circumſtances capable of, 
and what are the proper Means to obtain their re- 
ſpective Ends? So that in this Particular there is 
no Room for Evil; for Knowledge and Wiſdom 
are the moſt perfect in ſuch a Being. If to this 
we add infinite Power, it cannot be but that the 
Being in whom theſe reſide, muſt exerciſe this 
Power, according to the unerring Rules of per- 
fect Knowledge. 
Again; with Regard to Liberty, there can be 
nothing from within, or from without, to induce 
ſuch a Being to act contrary to Goodneſs and 
Truth, no evil Diſpoſition, becauſe the neceſſary 
Reſult of his own Perfections is infinite Happi- 
neſs to himſelf, a perfect Rectitude of Will, and 
conſequently no Motive either to make any Crea- 
tures: that are evi, or to commit Evil towards 
them ; neither can he have any Temptation from 
other Beings to do Evil, becauſe all ſuch Temp- 
tations ariſe from Weakneſs, or Depravation, which 
are contradictory to All- ſufficieneſ x. 
Whether, therefore, we conſider the fr/ft Prin- 
ciple, with Regard to its natural, or moral Pow- 
ers, the Abſurdity of its being infinitely evil evi- 
dently appears. | 1 
But that which ſhews the Abſurdity of this 
_ Hypotheſis ſtill farther, is the Impoſlibility of 
eonceiving two neceſſary independent Beings * | 
| A 
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The Idea of Neceſſity is an uniform Idea, which 
ſuppoſes Unity, Immenſity, Eternity; and if we 
attempt any Way to diverſify it, it immediately 
vaniſhes. Thus, for Inſtance, to ſuppoſe two 
neceſſary independent Beings, is to ſuppoſe neither 
of them to be neceſſary, becauſe either of them 
being abſolutely independent on the other, might 
have exiſted without that other, and conſequent- 
ly we can conceive either of them to be abſent, 
which 1s contradictory to the firſt Suppoſition of 
its being neceſſarily exiſting. 

So alſo with R to the eſſential Properties 
of ſuch a Being; for Inſtance Immenſity, the ne- 
ceſſary exiſting Being muſt be every where ; for if 
we can ſuppoſe him not to be in any particular 
Place, we may ſuppoſe him not to be in any. So 
as to Duration; whatever can be ſuppoſe] not to 
exiſt at any one Time, may, by the ſame Reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at all, which is a Contra- 
diction to the Idea of neceſſary Exiſtence. There 
can therefore be but one firſt Cauſe of all Things, 
a ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, all-wiſe, all- 
powerful Being, who is infinitely good and happy. 

The World was created at firſt, and is ſtill go- 

ern'd by this Being. So that if we would 
jadgs aright concerning any Part of the Crea- 
tion, we ought to do it by ſuch Rules as are con- 
ſiſtent with the known Perfections of the Deity, 
And ſince it is demonſtrable, that it is the Effect 
of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, we ſhould endeavour 
to reconcile it to them. Thus, in the preſent 
= uiry concerni ng the Original of Evil, we 
t firſt to conſider, what it is we call Euil, 
whith perhaps, may be improperly ſo called ; 
whether it does not ariſe from the IraperfeQon . 
of our own Underſtandings, who preſume to 
bog what we have not a perfect Knowledge 
To be able to pronounce peremptorily con- 
a Cerning 
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cerning ſuch a Syſtem as this, requires us to be 


every where preſent in it, to be able to under- 
ſtand and connect every Part of it, and to ſee 
the Fitneſs and Adjuſtment of the Whole, which 
the wiſeſt Men are far from being able to do. 
But tho' we do not underſtand the Whole of the 
Creation, yet we may know enough of it, to 
Judge in general of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
the Maker and Governor of it, and how we 
ought to behave towards him and one another. 
By the little we know, we ought to determine of 


what we do not know, and not condemn them 


as uſeleſs, becauſe we are ignorant of the Good 
they do. We know that an infinitely wiſe, 
and powerful, and good Being, cannot be the 
Author of any Thing but what is good, that is, 
fit for the Ends it was defigned for ; and, there- 
fore, we ſhould not be raſh in giving Judgment 
before we have ſtrictly examin'd Things. 

It is, therefore, a very good Argument à pri- 
cri, the Force of which no Fataliſt can avoid; 


that as ſure as we are of infinite Intelligence, 


Power, and Goodneſs, and that the Univerſe 
could not be the Effe& of mere Chance, and Ne- 
ceſſity, ſo ſure are we, that every Thing created 
by ſuch a Being, muſt be worthy of thoſe Per- 
fections, and that all Arguments to the contrary, 
drawn from the ſeeming Evil, or Irregularity of 
ſome Parts ſingly conſider'd, are Arguments ad 

Ignorantiam. ES 
But this hinders not, but that we may with 
Modeſty enquire into, and examine thoſe Parts of 
the Creation, which ſeem to eclipſe the Beauty of 
it, and we ſhall find, that ſuch Enquiries will ei- 
ther vindicate the Laws of the Creation, or elſe 
convince us, that the Defe& hes in our Under- 
ſtandings. Wherefore, before we can pronounce, 
that any Thing is really evil, we ought to mw 
er 
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der what we mean by Evil, and wherein it 
conſiſts. 5 

Evil is a relative Term, and either 1 
the Being itſelf, or it refers to ſome other Beings, 
with whom it is connected; or elſe it reſpects the 
Author by whom it is made. With Regard to 
the Being 14/elf, there is a private Uſe, or Good, 
ſome End, or Aim to be ſerved by it. If there 
be any Thing in ſuch a Being, which is not con- 
ducive to this End, but, on the contrary, hin- 
ders the attaining it, ſuch a Being is ſo far ill to 
itſelf, 1s in an uneaſy State. | 

And becauſe no — Being can exiſt indeen- 
dent on all others, but there is a Relation which 
they have to each other, whereby a Syſtem, is 
compoſed, which has a general End or Good to 
which every one of the Parts has a natural Ten- 
dency in its proper Place; whatever Being diſ- 
turbs the Order of ſuch a Syſtem, that Being is 
evil with reſpect to others. 

With Regard to the Author of ſuch a Syſtem, 
it cannot be ſtiled evil in any other Senſe, than as 
it is unworthy of ſuch an Author to create it. 
For the Syſtem is ſuppoſed to be as compleat as 
in the Nature of Things it can be, and to have 
no Reference to any Thing elſe; and there is 
really no ſuch Thing as Evil at all alſtrattly con- 
ſicler d. Having — ſhewn what is evil, all the 


Evils that are, may be diſtinguiſh'd into three 


Sorts. 

Firſt, All Wants and Imperfections in ourſelves, 
or the Fhings without us. 

Secondly, All natural Evuils, as Diſeaſes. and 
Death, which Men and other Creatures are liable 
to, and Stonms and Annen Sc. in the Things 
without us. And, | 

Thirdly, Moral Evil. 

Erd, I ſhall conſider thoſe Wants and Imper- 

Q 4 fections 
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fections within ourſelves, and ſhow, that there is 
no juſt Ground of - Complaint in theſe Reſpedts. 
Before we can form any Judgment of the Per- 
feflion: or Imperfection of any Part of the Crea- 
tion, whether animate-or inanimate, we muſt un- 
derſtand what Powers it is endued with, What 
Laws it is ſubject to, and what is the Effect of I 
the right Application of them; otherwiſe, we 4 
can have no juſt Idea of the Being itſelf, of what © 
Uſe it is in the World, nor wherein the Good or 
Evil of it conſiſts. Thus, if we would judge of 
the Excellency of the Planetary Syſtem, we ought 
to have a particular Knowledge of the Conſtitu- 
tion and Laws of it; the Bigneſs, Diſtance, and 
Situation of thoſe Bodies, with reſpect to one 
another; the Laws of Motion, and the Curves 
in which they are directed; from the due Com- 
paring of all which, it will be manifeſt, whether 
there be any Order obſerved among them or not. 
Thus, if we would judge of the Earth, -we muſt 
be acquainted with its Diſtance from the Sun, the 
Obliquity of its Axis to the Plane of the Ecliptic, 
the Properties of the annual Orb in which it 
moves, and its Rotation about its own Axis, in 
order to ſee the Contrivance of it, by which are 
produced the ſeveral Climates, and the Succeſſion 
of Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Seed 
Time and Harveſt. And fo likewiſe muſt we 
roceed/ in the Conſideration of the 
Parts of it, and its ſeveral Inhabitants ; particu- 
larly, of Man, who, as he is compoſed of an im- 
material Soul, and a material Body, ſo it is ne- 
[ceſlary* to have a diſtin Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Extent of tbeſe, and their Influence on 
each other, before we can tell wherein the Perfec- 
tion of Man conſiſts, or wherein he may be ſaid 5 
to be defetiive.. 1 
Abs true Method of fuch Enquiry i is the Hua: F 
[ytic, 
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tytic, which conſiſts in malting a great Number 


of Experiments to enable us to draw ſome gene- 
ral Concluſion from them. Thus, in the fore- 
mention'd Inſtances, by a large Induction of Par- 
ticulars, we may proceed from Compounds to the 
ſimple Ingredients of which they conſiſt; from 
—— the particular Motions, to the finding 
out the Forces that are neceſſary to generate 
them, and, in general, from the Effects to the 
Cauſes; and the more univerſal Effects are, fo 
much the more univerſal muſt the Cauſe be, till 
at laſt it ends in the moſt general that can be. 
It is true, this is not a ſtrict Demonſtration of the 
general Concluſion, becauſe that can be had no 
other Way than by trying all the Experiments 
that can be poſſibly made every where, which is 


_ endleſs: But it is the beſt that the Nature of the 


Thing is capable of, and ought to be ſatisfactory, 
if there be no one Inſtance Sand to the contrary. 
Thus, by Experience, we find all the Parts of 
Matter we are converſant with, to be extended, 
moveable, and impenetrable ; and from hence con- 
clude the ſame of all the Parts of which the whole 
Earth is compoſed ; and from thence, by Analo- 


gy, conclude the fame of all Matter in general. 


And fo likewiſe of any particular Law of Mo- 
tion that Matter is ſubject to: We are convinced, 
by Experiments, that Bodies are heavy, or tend 
towards each other with a certain determinate 
Force. This appears, from the different Weight 
of ſuch Bodies; and there being no Inſtance to 
the contrary, we infer that this is true in all other 
Places of the Earth, as well as here. And be- 


cauſe it is found to be in certain Proportion to the 


Diſtance and Quantity of Matter, we apply it 
alſo to the heavenly Bodies, and lay it down as a 


general Law, that all Bodies gruvitate towards 


each other. This is the only Method of coming 
Y& to 
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to the Knowledge of the Nature of Things 4 
poſteriori, and Obſervations of the Effects in or- 
der to find out ſome ſimple and univerſal Cauſes 
or Laws. And then, by Arguments a priori, or 


from ſuch known Cauſes, to collect particular Ef- 


fects, in ſuch Caſes where we have no Means of 
making the Experiments. 

Contrary to which Method, the antient Epicu- 
reaus endeavour'd to explain the Syſtem of Na- 
ture, by Hypotheſes which had no Foundation 
in Nature, nor could be proved by Experimental 
Philoſophy. 

The Peripatetics attempted to ſolve the ſame 
Phenomena, by aſcribing, to every Species of 
Things, ſome ſpecific or occult Qualities upon 
which the Actions of all Bodies depended, in a 
Manner wholly unknown to them; and if any 
one aſked them, what is the Cauſe of Gravitation 
or Electricity, it was thought ſufficient to anſwer, 
that it aroſe from the Nature or occult Quality 
that lay hid in the Body, without explaining what 
that Nature and Quality was, which was nothing 
elſe but to amuſe, not to inſtruct Men. Whereas, 
on the contrary, if from the Phenomena we are 
able to derive ſome few general! Laws or Princt- 
ples, which are not Hidden, but obvious Qualities, 
and from theſe Principles endeavour to explain 
the Actions and Properties of corgoreal/ Things; 
this is to go in a rational Way, and is the only 
one that can give us any Satisfaction, and by 
which we can make any Improvement in explain- 
ing the Wiſdom of the Creation. 

Having premiſed this, 

I come now to confider particularly wherein 
the Evil of Imperfection conſiſts; and that in the 
following Reſpects; | 

1. With Regard to corporeal Things, and the 
Laws they are ſubject to. 

| 2, With 
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| 2. With to animal Creatures, and the 
Jn : Powers they are endued with. And, 


3 4 3. With regard to Men, and the Faculties 
* peculiar to them. 

- f Strictly ſpeaking, there can be no ſuch Thing 
f as Perfection any where but in God; whenever, 


therefore, we ſpeak of Perfection and Iinperfection, 
with reſpe& to created Beings, we mean only in 
a relative Senſe : So that the Evil of Imperfettion 
is not properly an Evil, but the Conſequence of 
being finite and dependent. 

1. Let us conſider the Nature of material 
Things, and the Laws they are capable of. 

Space is infinite, and therefore neceſſary: Mat. 
ter is finite, and therefore its Exiſtence depends 
upon the Will of the ſupreme Being. For what 
may be abſent from one Place, may be abſent 
from all. And as it does not fill all Space, ſo it 
might have been wore or le, according to the 
Will of him that created it. | 

The Exiſtence of only this particular Quantity 
of Matter cannot be called Evil, becauſe it is not 
inconſiſtent with the Notions we have of infinite 
* Power and Wiſdom to create any of all the poſſi- 
1 ble Things that are the Object of fuch Power ' 
1 and Wiſdom ; and becauſe there is no Objection 
9 againſt this particular Quantity, but what will 
. hold equally againſt any other ntity. 


; The next Thing to be conſider'd is the 
1 Powers or Qualities of fuch Matter. | 
4 Matter is paſſive, that is, indifferent as to 
2 Reſt or Motion. | 
; This Principle ſuppoſes f en Exiſtence; 
nothing more is required than the preſerving it 
in being, and it 1s a neceflary Conſequence. 
But as it could not begin Motion itfelf, ſome 
active Principle was neceſſary to begin ſuch Motion. 
And if the Quantity of it varies, or the Deter- 
mination 
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mination of it be alter'd, ſuch active Principle is 
neceſſary in order to effect thoſe Changes: 
Hence it follows, that as Matter is capable of 
all Degrees of Motion, it muſt be ſubject 
to have any particular Laws impreſſed upon it, 
according to the Will of him who governs it; 
none of which Laws can properly be ſtiled Evil. 
So likewiſe when we conſider Matter as con- 
fiſting of an infinite Number of diſtinct Particles, 
independent of each other ; it is manifeſt that the 
Magnitudes, Shapes, Order, and Poſition of ſuch 
Particles, may be different. The Reſult of 
which, will be various Compoſitions arifing from 
ſuch Textures, every one of which Compoſitions: 
was originally intended by the Will of him who 
formed it; and conſequently is merely arbitrary. 
Such Conſiderations will help us to account for 
the Appearances of the material World, and con- 
vince us that the ſuppoſed Irregularities are ſuch 
Imperfections only, as are eſſentially in the Nature 
of the Things themſelves, and the neceſſary Re- 
ſult of the Laws they are ſubject to, as will be 
plain from a View of them. Space is infinite, 
capable of receiving numberleſs Syſtems; but whe- 
ther all ſuch are actually created, we know not. 
But concerning this Syſtem, we have Means of 
knowing enough to judge of the Excellency of it. 
That determinate Quantity of Space which the 
| heavenly Bodies poſſeſs, and that determinate 
Quantity of Matter of which they are compoſed ; 
the Diviſion of it into ſuch a particular Number of 
Bodies, the placing them at ſuch Diſtances, and 
the impreſling ſuch Laws of Motion upon them, 
are originally the Effect of Choice, and not of 
Neceſſity ; but as the ſupreme Being has an abſo- 
ſolute Right to create all Sorts of Creatures, and 
propoſes ſuch a particular End or Perfection in 
each of them. If every Thing be the moſt con- 


'ducive 
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ducive to that, tis very unreaſonable to call it 
Ill, when it is the natural Effect of thoſe Laws 
which the Things are ſubject to. LT In! 
Thus it appears by Obſervation, that there are 
but fix Planets about the Sun, againſt which 
Number there can be no Objection made, but 
J what will affect any other Number. By Obſer- 
; £ vation hikewiſe it appears what particular Laws of 
4 Motion they are ſubject to ; againſt which there 


can be no Complaint made, but would have been 
made for the ſame Reaſon againſt any other. So 
; 3 likewiſe if we ſuppoſe any of the Circumſtances 
F : of this Syſtem different, the Effects will be dif- 
| ferent likewiſe ; and a new Appearance of Things 
will follow, which in a comparative Senſe only 
may be called better or worſe. 
Thus to inſtance in the Earth. The moſt na- 
tural Motion is that of a ſtraight Line; to pro- 
duce any Degree of which nothing more is re- 
quired than one fingle proportionate Impreſſion; 
and 1n this State it would, by the mere Laws of 
Nature, continue for ever. But in order to any 
compound Motion, as that in every Curve is; 
*tis neceſſary that in every Point of Space, and 
every Moment of Time, a new Direction ſhould 
be given it, by a continually repeated Impreſſion; 
according to the Force of which, compared with - 
the projectile Motion, and the Direction, will the 
Kind of the Curve be. If the projectile Deter- 
mination be perpendicular to the Diſtance from 
the Centre, and the Velocity be ſuch, as that the 
Force, with which the Body would fly off in a 
ſtraight Line, be equal to that Force with which - 
it tends to the Centre, it would revolve about that 
Centre in an exact Circle; but if the Poſition of 
the Tangent be oblique to the Radius, it will 
move in ſome other 3 according to the De- 


gree of ſuch Obliguity, and the Velocity given = 
ane Velo a 
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the projected Body. And hence it is that the 
Earth moves about the Sun in an Ellipſis, of 
which the Sun is the Focus: The neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of which is, that the Areas defcribed by 
it are exactly proportion'd to the Times: That 
the Velocity is greater in ſome Part of its Orbit 
than in others, according as the Force with which 
it tends to the Sun, conſpires with or retards the 
projectile Force. 

The ſame may be applied to all the other Pla- 
nets, and the Irregularities of them will be found 
to ariſe from this Principle. They move alfo 
about the Sun at ſuch particular Diftances, and in 
fuch periodical Revolutions, as is beſt for them; 
and deſcribe in the ſame Manner as the Earth, 
Areas exactly proportioned to the Times. None 
of which can be ſtiled evil, or irregular, when 
confider'd fingly ; and when compared together, 
they are only relatively ſo; as in the Nature of 
Things, fome muſt be more excellent than others. 
There are various Figures in which Bodies are ca- 

ble of moving; and it ſeems much more agree- 
able, that the infinite Wiſdom and Power of the 
Creator, to whom they are all alike pofhble, 
ſhould be diſplayed in making all the Variety that 
can be, than that he ſhould be confined to ſome 
few Particulars. 

Having thus conſider'd the ſeveral Parts of this 
Syſtem fingly, and the Laws they are govern'd 
by, let us now put them together, and examine 
the Reſult of ſuch a Compoſition. It is evident 
that the Sun was created to communicate Light 
and Heat, Each of which decreafing as the 
Squares of the Diftances increaſe ; they can be of 
Uſe to other Bodies, to a determinate Diftance 
only, in Proportion to their reſpective Denſities : 
And hence it is that their Number is limited, and 
that they extend but to a certain Diſtance, A 


lu- 
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luminous and hot Body diffuſes its Light and 
Heat uniformly all round: The moſt convenient 
Place for it, therefore, 1s the Centre ; and theſe 
being Qualities peculiar to the Sun, it is for this 
Reaſon made the Centre of the Planetary Syſtem ; 


every Part of which, as it depends upon the In- 


1 of the Sun, ſo it is — to it 
in every Reſpect. 

And this naturally leads us to enquire what 
that Law in particular is, by which the Planets 
are thus adjuſted, and what the Conſequence of 
it is. There are innumerable Laws in the Nature 
and Reaſon of Things, ariſing from the different 
Suppoſitions of ſeveral Degrees of Velocity, cen- 
8 45 Force, and the like, every one of which 

re equally the Object of the great Creator's 
Poder z and it can only be reſolved into his Vi. 
dom and Will, which particular one ſhall be ob- 
ſerved in any Syſtem; which when once deter- 
min'd, — is the natural Reſult of hat, ought 
to be efteem'd the moſt perfect in ĩts Kind; and 


whatever Defects there may ſeem to be, which 


unavoidably flow from hence, they cannot be 
properly ſtiled Euil in themſelves, but compara- 
tively leſs Good. Thus that Law of Motion 
which obtams amongſt all the great Bodies 
throughout this Syſtem is neceſſary under the 56a 
ſent Circumſtances of the Creation, to 

that Order and Harmony which 1s now eſtabliſhed 
in it; but originally it might have been other- 
wife ; and if God had pleaſed to have impreſſed 
other Laws on this Syſtem, the Reſult would 
have been only different Appearances, and 
different Effects 5 5 what we now 8 ; 


but abſtractedly confider'd, they had been equally 
good, and with Reſpe& to the mfinite Creator of 


all Things, ory the Object of his Wiſdom 
and Power. | 


Having 
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HFHaeing thus conſider'd the natural ape. 
tions which are inherent in the greater Bodies 

this Syſtem, let us next conſider the ſeveral 


of which our Earth is compoſed, and the Manner 


we are affected by them, * we may ſee from 
whence all thoſe natural Evili ariſe that are ſo 
much complain'd of. 

The dividing the Light from the Darkneſs, in 
the Manner it now is, has been objected againſt, 
as unequal with Reſpect to the ſeveral Parts of 


the Earth. The gathering of the Waters unto 


one Place, which cauſed the Earth and Sea, is 


alſo attended with many Jnconveniences. The too 


Pact Quantity of Waters is complain'd of in 


ſome Places, and a Scarcity in others. The Salt- 
neſs alſo of the Sea is objected againſt, and its 


Liableneſs to drown Countries. The Air alſo is 


ſubje& to Storms and Tem which are often 


fatal to Men, and other Creatures; and many 


Times is ſo infected, as to produce Plagues and 


Famines. Many Herbs and Trees are laid to be 
poiſonous. 

And as the inanimate Part of the Creation is 
thus liable to Diſorder, the animate Part is ſub- 
jet to much greater Evils. The Weakeſt and 
moſt Defenceleſs of which, in every Element, 

are a Prey to the Strongeſt ; and many of them 
pernicious to Mankind. 

But the greateſt of all Evils Man is ſubje& to 


he 1s not only liable to Pain, Diſeaſes, and 
'Death, in common with other animal Crea- 


tures ; but his Reaſon and Liberty have ſubjected 
him to all Kinds of Sin, which have brought 


1. Calamities upon him, than all the natural 


uſes put together. This is the Diviſion of 

the ſeveral Parts of this lower World; and not- 

*withſtanding the foremention'd Objections, I ſhall 

. oa. whatſoever Defects or Abuſes . 
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ject to, they are upon the Whole ſufficiently com- 
penſated by that general Fine they have to ob- 
tain the End propoſed by them. 

That God propoſed certain Ends to every 
Thing he made, is evident. For no Man can be 
ſo void of Reaſon as to think that his Eye was 
not made to ſee with; and the ſame may be ſaid 
to every Particular throughout the whole Creation. 
Whence it ſeems highly probable that God created 
Juſt ſuch a Quantity of Matter, as is proportion'd 
to the Space in which it was to move: That the 
original Particles of this Matter are ſolid, impene- 
trable, and very laſting ; that they are of a parti- 
cular Bigneſs and Figure, and endued with parti- 
cular Laws of Motion : From the various Texture 
and Compoſition of which ariſe thoſe different 
Sorts of Bodies, of which this World is conſti- 
tuted. The Variety of theſe is infinite, and all 
re Varieties of them the Object of infinite 

ower. It belongs therefore to Wiſdom and 
Knowledge to determine which ſhall actually exiſt, 
and which will beſt ſerve the Ends and Purpoſes 
of the Creator: And to us they can only be 
known by Experience. From whence we cole, 
that the original Particles of Matter are perfectly 
folid, not to be worn, or broken into ſmaller 
Pieces, by any Force in Nature; becauſe if hee 
could undergo any Alteration, the whole Nature 
of Things would immediately be changed. Thus 


if we conceive the Earth or Water, as it now is, 


to be form'd of ſuch Particles as are beforedeſcribed, 


and that the Differenceg of thoſe Bodies are owing 


to the different Texture and Compoſition of ſuch 
Particles; if theſe could be leſſen'd, the Reſult 
muſt be another Sort of Earth and Water. from 
what we behold, and ſuch as may exiſt in other 
Parts of the' Univerſe. As to the particular Fi- 
gure of theſe Particles, we cannot know them, by 

Vol. . R Rea- 
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Reaſon of their Smallneſs. But ſome general 


Laws which they are ſubject to, we can by Ob- 


ſer vation arrive at, and theſe will diſcover to us 
the wonderful Contrivance of their various Com- 
poſitions, and will help us to account for the I- 
regularities and Imperfections which are objected 
againſt them. 

The Principal of theſe Laws are Gravitation, 
Cohefion, and Fermentation; by which Words 
we do not mean to explain the Cauſes, but only 
to ſignify particular Kinds of Motions or Tenden- 
cies, "whatever Cauſes they are owing to. Thus, 


by Gravitation is meant that Tendency, which 


all Bodies have mutually and equally towards each 
other; ſo by Cobæſion is meant another Sort of 
Tendency, whereby the ſmaller Parts of all folid 
Bodies, when they come within a certain Diſtance, 
or perhaps touch each other in ſome Points, are 
ſtrongly united together. And by Fermentation 
is meant that contrary Tendency which is in the 
Particles of fluid Bodies to recede, and fly off 
from each other, with certain Degrees of Velo- 
city not yet exactly determin'd ; tho? by its regu- 
lar Effects in emit!ing, reflecting, and infleting 
the Rays of Light, and in producing Air and 
apours, it appears that the Cauſe of theſe muſt 
be regular, and act uniformly. Theſe, and ſuch 
like particular Kinds of Motion, impreſſed on 
the original Particles of Matter, are the untverſal 


Laws of Nature, by which every Thing is 


form'd; and by which the preſent Phznomena 
can be explained. | 

That there ſhould be only three or four ſack 
univerſal Principles from whence the whole Phæ- 
nomena of Nature ariſe, can be aſcribed only to 
the mere Will of him who created them; and 


might have been more or leſs, and Aera in 


Re: and Degree, if he had pleaſed, 7. 005 that 
we 
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we experience are admirably ſuited for the Pur- 
poſes they were deſign'd, and if at any Time 
they fail of attaining them, it is only thro? ſuch 
Inperfection as in the Nature of Things they muſt 
be ſubje& to, and which could not be prevented 
but by chatiging their Properties. | 

Thus, by the natural Conſequence of Gravita- 
tion, the whole Earth is compacted into a Globe, 
the lighter Parts giving Way to the heavier, till 
they are all exactly balanced. And this is the 
moſt convenient Form for turning about its own 
Axis; that every Part might have its Proportion 
of the Sun's Heat and Light. And this affords 
alſo the largeſt and moſt regular Surface for the 
Inhabitants. But this Form muſt neceſſarily be a 
little alter'd by the Earth's diurnal Motion, for 
thereby the Parts of the Earth about the Equator, 
moving ſo much ſwifter than thoſe towards the 
Poles, muſt, by their Endeavour to fly off in 
ſtraight Lines, diminiſh the Force of Gravity, 
and conſequently thoſe Parts muſt be higher. 
And if it was not thus, the Sea would fink at the 
Poles, and riſe at the Equator, and overflow all 
the Places about it. By this Force alſo Things 
are retain'd upon the Superficies of the Earth, and 
all Kinds of Animals are capable of moving upon 
it, and all Bodies acquire Motion by falling. 

By the Principle of Cobæſion, which is ſuperior 


to that of Gravity, the original Particles of Mat- 


ter are united together, ſo as by their various 


Texture and Compoſition to form thoſe Bodies, 


which we obſerve in Nature, the ſeveral Kinds of 


| Fluids and Solids. | 


By Fermentation, Heat and Life are preferved, 
the Sun itſelf is nouriſhed. All Generation and 
1 is owing to this The Juices in Plants, 
and the Blood in Animals, are kept in perpetual 


Heat and Motion thereby. So that without 


R 2 theſe 
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theſe Principles of Motion the World would be 
a Lump of uſeleſs Matter; the Earth and Planets 
would be involved in everlaſting Cold and Dark- 
ng and all the Species of Creatures immediate- 
I die © nne | 
* Having deſcribed the Nature and Effect of the 
Chief of thoſe Laws by which Things are at 
preſent regulated; by a particular Application of 
them we ſhall be able to anſwer the foremention'd 
Objections, againſt the Perfection of the preſent 
State of the Creation. 

The unequal Diviſion of Day and Night, and 
the Uſes thereof, have been already confider'd. 

The next Thing objected to, 1s, the unequal 
Diviſion of Land and Water, but without the 
leaſt Foundation of Reaſon or Experience; for 
the Seas are no bigger than 1s requiſite to preſerve 
the preſent Conſtitution of the Earth. Water is 
neceſſary towards the Support of Animals and 
Plants, and, therefore, ought to be diſtributed 
in every Part of the Earth. The Sun, by his 
Heat, cauſes the Water, which 1s tmpregnated 
with nutritious Particles, to riſe up into Vapours 
in ſo great a Quantity, as make thick Clouds, 
which are diſperſed about by the Winds, and fall 
down into Rain, which makes the Earth fruitful ; 
or elſe the Vapours are condenſed into Cold on 
the Tops of Mountains, and by that Means pro- 
duce Fountains and Rivers of Water, for the 
Uſes of Life; and as there is this Reaſon for ſo 
great a Quantity, ſo there is alſo as good a Rea- 
ſon for that particular Quality, its ſaltneſs. 
Freſh Water, if not continually in Motion, ſtinks. 
But as the Waters of the Sea cannot have fo 
ſwift a Current, by Reaſon of its Largeneſs, to 
compenſate this Want of Motion, the Waters 
were made falt, which produces the ſame Effect 
as Motion would do, and is ſeparated * 
| W 
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when it riſes into Vapours. Thus we ſee, by this 
ſingle Inſtance, what a wrong Judgment Men are 
apt to make, when they view Things in one 
Light, and thence proceed to contemn them. 
Had the Quantity of the Water of the Sea been 
leſs, it would not have afforded us Rain ſufficient 
for the whole Earth; and if there had been 
more, it would have rendred a great Part of the 
Earth uſeleſs. And the ſame may be affirmed of 
the other Circumſtances of it. It was not in- 
tended for Men or Animals to drink, the Ri- 
vers being ſufficient for that Purpoſe, and it is 
proper for the Fiſhes in it; and, therefore, its 
ſaltneſs is no Objection againſt it. And as to its 
Inundations, if we conſider how ſeldom they 
happen, what a Complication of Cauſes they are 
owing to, they will not hinder us from thinking, 
that God has faid to the Sea, Move no further. 

Of the ſame Kind is the Objection drawn from 
the Inequality of the Earth's Surface, conſiſting 
of Mountains, Vallies, and Plains, every one of 
which have their Inconventencies; but much 
greater would follow, if it were otherwiſe. The 
higheſt Mountains bear but a very ſmall Propor- 
tion to the Earth's Diameter, x which they 
ought to be eſtimated. But if the Superficies of 
the Earth was exactly level, the Water, which 
is higheſt, would cover the Earth: This Inequa- 
lity was therefore neceſſary. Beſides, the fineſt 
Fruits grow on the Sides of Mountains, and their 
Bowels contain uſeful Minerals. Burning Moun- 
tains, indeed, are dangerous and deſtructive ; the 
Cauſe of which is to be aſcribed to the Principle 
of Fermentation, and is the natural Reſult of it. 
And were this removed, a much greater Evil 
would unavoidably follow ; for it is obſerved, 

that thoſe Parts of the Earth abound very much 
with Sulphur, and 22 and Minerals, all Which 
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are neceſſary to the Uſes of Life; for theſe, by 


mixing together, firſt grow warm, as in Baths, 


and in other Places, extream hot, and at laſt take 
Fire, and by their ſudden Expanſion either cauſe 
Earthquakes, or form burning Mountains. And 
this ſeems to be the Original of them, and 
that Method, by which in the preſent Courſe of 
Things ſuch fermenting Particles are diſſipated 
thro* the Air, in order to produce the Effects 
deſign'd by them: For moſt very high Moun- 
tains are obſerved to have Aſhes on, or near the 
Top, which looks as if they were generated this 
Way. If, therefore, we conſider the univerſal 
Uſe the Materials are of, which ſpring from 
this Fountain, we ſhall be ſo far from thinking 
them evil to Men, or other Creatures, that, on 
the contrary, ſuch Evil is only partial and acci- 
dental, and the leaſt that in the Nature of the 
Thing can be, and the Good, on the other Hand, 


the greateſt. 


The remaining Part of this Objection relates ta 
barren Hceaths, and large Deſerts, which ſeem to 
ariſe partly from the voluntary Neglect of Men, 
who have not cultrvated them as they ought ; or 
by Wars have depopulated and rendred barren 
thoſe, which by Nature were fertile; or partly 
from the Imperfection of the preſent Courſe of 
Things. For Moiſture is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the producing all Kinds of Vegetables, which, 
upon their Diſſolution, ate in great Part reduced 


into dry Earth; whence it follows, that the 


Moiſture of the Earth muſt continually decreaſe, 
and unleſs fupply'd from ſome other Cauſe, muſt 
in Time totally fail. It is, therefore, no Won- 
der, if from all theſe Cauſes put together, it ap- 


_ pears, that what was once fertile, is now barren, 


and where formerly a powerful Nation dwelt, we 


now behold nothing but Sand and Deſert. The 


Surface 
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Sarface of the Earth is naturally ſubje& to ſuch 
Evils. | 
And if we proceed from hence to the Air, we 
ſhall find, that this alſo has its Inconveniencies 
and Irregularities. From hence come Storms and 
Tempeſts, Thundrings and Lightnings, Plagues 
and Famines. And here alſo we ought to conſi- 
der, what is the natural Reſult of the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Air, how univerſally beneficial it is; 
whether ſuch Phænomena do not proceed from 


ſome particular Circumſtances of it; whether 


they may not be of ſome Uſe; or whether the 
preventing them would not be of worſe Conſe- 


quence; and how much of this Inconvenience 


may be owing to Men's Neglect or Abilſe. 

1. What is the natural Conſtitution of the Air. 

That Air is not by any Means to be made viſi- 
ble appears from hence, that let it be never fo 
much condenſed, there 1s no Difference in the 
Tranſparency. But tho* we cannot come to the 
Knowledge of its Laws by Sight, yet, by Ex- 
periments, the general Nature of it is made ma- 
nifeſt, and which will account for the principal 
Effects of it. 

The peculiar Property of Air is Elaſticity, that 
Power by which the Parts endeavour to recede 
from one another, and to expand themſelves all 
around, ſo as to poſſeſs any given Space; the 


Degree of which is found by the Force that is re- 


quir'd to compreſs its Action and Reaction, be- 
ing always equal to each other. This alſo is a 
certain Law by which the inviſible Particles of 


the Air are govern'd. And by conſidering what 
the Conſequence of ſuch a particular Motion is, 


we ſhall ſee both the Benefits and Diſadvantages 


it muſt be liable to. Tho? this Elaſticity be the 
peculiar Quality which belongs to it, as Air, yet 
is allo 


bject to the univer fal Law of Gravi- 
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tation, and *tis no Way inconſiſtent with it; this 
latter always reſpecting the Centre of the Earth, 
and the her reſpecting only the Particles them- 
ſelves. And to the Compoſition of theſe two 
Motions, is owing that particular Denſity of the 
Air near the Surface of the Earth, which is ne- 


ceſmry for the Subſiſtence of Men and Animals. 


And were the Particles of Air void of Gravita- 
tion, they would immediately fly off the Surface 
of the Earth, and be entirely diſſipated; and 
were they void of Elaſticity, they would ſubſide 
to the Surface of the Earth. But the Quantity 
of Air being exactly adjuſted to this expanding 
Force, ſo that the incumbent Weight might com- 
preſs it to a due Denſity, renders it fit for all the 
Uſes of Life. That this is the general Conſtitu- 
tion of the Air, is confirmed by undeniable Ex- 


per iments. 


I come now to the particular Uſes of this Ele- 
ment. 

By the Smallneſs of its Particles, and their re- 
gular Diſtance, the Air is rendred a tranſparent 
Medium, which, was it not ſo, every Creature 
would be blind. By the Elaſticity of theſe Par- 
ticles, the Air is rendred proper for Creatures to 
move in moſt freely; for, by this Means, it will 
eafily yield to any Force, and by ſuch yielding 
have its Parts freely moved among one another; 
but by its Reaction, the incumbent Weight is ſo 
far taken off, that they can, with little Reſiſtance, | 
move ſwift enough for all the Purpoſes of Life. 
rrom the ſame Principle ariſes Sound, which is 
nothing elſe but the Effect of different Vibrations 
of the Air ſtriking upon the Organs of Hearing, 
which gives us the Pleaſure of Muſick, and Con- 
verſation. To his alſo is owing that Kind ind | 
Motion, which we call Wind, fo neceſſary to 


may tempering and mixing the Particles, — | 
ſpers'd 
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ſpers'd in the Air, towards conveying the Clouds, 
and cooling the hotter Climates. And without 
this, we could have no Navigation: But the 
Lge Uſe of all is Reſpiration, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life, 
both animal and vegetative. For the Particles of 
Air inſinuate themſelves not only into the Veſſels, 
but mix with the Juices contain'd in them, whence, 
thro* the equal Preſſure on all Sides, the diſtrac- 
tile Veſſels are capable of being contracted and 
dilated with Eaſe by the vital Power, ſo as to in- 
ſpire or expire a ſufficient Quantity of Air to car- 
ry on the Circulation. That this Air is impreg- 
nated with acid Particles, is evident; the Nature 
of which Particles we judge by the Effect. Thus, 
that they are the Cauſe of Fermentation, is evi- 
dent from hence, that a common Fire is much 
increaſed by blowing or mixing a great Quantity 
of Air with it. From whence it follows, that 
theſe Particles muſt be pretty groſs, and endued 
with a ſtrong attractive Force, when they come 
near one another; by which Force, when they 
ruſh into any Fluid, they agitate the Parts of it, 
Which cauſes Heat; or ſeparate them with great 
Violence, in which conſiſts Fermentation. And 
thus the Pulſe of the Heart, and the Circulation 
of Juices is preſerved by Reſpiration; for, upon 
dilating the Lungs, a great Quantity of Air is 
received in, which carries along with it thoſe ni- 
trous acid Particles with which it abounds z which 
being thus conveyed into the ſmall diſtended Veſ- 
ſels, mix with the Fluids contain'd in them, and. 
by fermenting there, cauſe ſuch a gentle Heat and 
Motion, as is neceſſary to preſerve Life. | 

Theſe are the principal Laws by which this 
Medium 1s govern'd, which were neceſlary to. 
mention, in order to account for thoſe” Irregulari- 
ties, which by this Means it muſt be liable * 
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and which, compar'd with the general U/efulne/s of 
it, will be found to be no juſt Objection againſt 
it. That the Air is ſupply'd wh nitrous and 
ſulphurous Particles from the internal Parts of 
the Earth, appears from the Quantity of them 
that diſcover themſelves in burning Mountains, 
and hot Fountains. And upon their mixing with 
Minerals, a Fermentation is immediately rais'd, 
which diſſipates them ſo, that they are exhaled 
along with the watry Vapours, and driven by the 
Winds about, till the whole Atmoſphere is im- 
pregnated with them. And under ſome Circum- 
ances theſe Fermentations muſt cauſe great Miſ- 
chief. 

Thus, when theſe Fermentations are made in 
ſubterraneous Caverns, that are not wide enough 
for the Particles to expand themſelves in, or 

ave no open Paſſage to raſh out, they cauſe 
Earthquakes, and tear thoſe Caverns in Pieces. 

If it happens, that theſe Fermentations are un- 
der the Sea, the Water mixing with theſe Mate- 
rials increaſes their Force, and is thrown back up 
into the Clouds, and ſometimes falls down in 
whole Spouts, which are ſufficient to drown all 
that is near them. 

If the Fermentation be not ſo violent, it only 
raiſes Vapours, which find their Way thro? occult 
Paſſages of the Earth. Theſe, near its Surface, 
by their continual Expirations, are, at firſt, the 
Cauſe of gentle Winds; and theſe afterwards, 
by their continual Increaſe, become Tempeſts 
and Whirlwinds. 

But if they be more gentle, they then aſcend 
along with the lighter Vapours into the upper 
Region of the Air, and when a Quantity of them 
is gather*d together, they ferment with the acid 
Nitre, and taking Fire, cauſe Thunder and Light- 


ning. 
* This 


| 
ö 
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This is the Origin of thoſe Imperfe#Zions and 
Evils, which the preſent Conſtitution of the Air, 
and the Laws of Motion obſerved by thoſe Par- 
ticles mixed with it, ſubje& it to; and without 
altering the primary Laws of it, it is impoſſible 
to prevent them. And if we add to this, that 
theſe Evils are the feweſt that could be, without 
hindering a much greater Good, and there are 
good Uſes to he made of them, we have no 
Reaſon to complain of them. | 
Were there leſs Sulphur and Nitre, the Ground 
would grow barren, and the Plants and Animals 
would die. And if there were a much greater 
Quantity, the Earth would be too fat, and the 
Plants and Animals would be chok'd. Thoſe 
Vapours which cauſe Thunder and Lightning, are, 
by their Levity, conveyed to the higheſt Part 
of the Atmoſphere, where their Lxploſion being 
capable of any Direction, it ſeldom comes per- 
pendicular on the Earth, and more ſeldom reaches 
it, by reaſon of the Denſity of the Air near its 
Surface. And were theſe Vapours not to be diſ- 
charged in this Manner, the Air would be fo 
fill'd with them, as to be pernicious ; they, 
therefore, are of Uſe to purify it. 

Were there no Storms, the Earth would ſtag- . . | 
nate and corrupt; ſo they are neceſſary to agi- 
tate its Particles, and give them a due Mixture. 

So likewiſe concerning Vulcano's ; they are | 
of Uſe to generate Mountains and Iſlands, and to | 
enrich the Countries round about them. Thus 
we ſee theſe Evils are not inconſiſtent with what 
Moſes pronounces concerning God's Works, that 
| they are very good. | 

| 


As to Plagues and Famines ; theſe may partly 
| be aſcribed to the natural Inperfections of Things, 
and partly to the voluntary Neglect of Men. A 
due Temperature of the Aur 1s neceſſary to Vege- 
| tation 
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tation and Reſpiration : If the Air abounds with 
too many nitrous and ſulphurous Particles, the 
Fermentation will be too great, fo as to accelerate 
the Juices, and diſtend the Veſſels more than is 
proper' for the Nouriſhment of Plants and Ani- 
mals; or if it be more violent, it tears them to 
Pieces; on the other Hand, the Air may want a 
due Quantity of ſuch Particles, and then the 
Fermentation will not be great enough, and the 
Tuices at laſt may ſtagnate : In either of which 
Caſes, Diſeaſes and Death will follow. And 
theſe Evils come to paſs by the foremention'd 
Laws: For at the firſt Eruption of ſuch Vapours, 
the adjacent Places muſt be too plentifully ſtock'd 
with them, ſo as by their exceſſive Heat to de 
ſtroy the Products of the Earth, and afterwards, 
by continually decreaſing, the very ſame Places 
may become barren and deſolate. 
But this may be aſcribed to the voluntary MF. 
ſect of Men. In deſert Countries, where 
Land is uncultivated, and the Waters permitted 
to ſtagnate, and where large Woods, which the 
| Winds cannot penetrate, make the Air ſtagnate 
alſo; the Earth ſends forth corrupted Vapours, 
which being carried by the Wind, infect the 
neighbouring Nations, And in very populous 
and cloſe Cities, the contrary Effect is produced 
for want of a due Circulation of the Air, and for 
want of its being ſufficiently impregnated with 
fermenting Particles. Whence *tis obſerved, that 
ſuch Diſtempers are for the moſt Part generated 
in one or other of theſe extreamly different Places. 
HFaving conſider'd the Nature and Ege of 
the Air, I come next to Herbs and Plants. 
Iis objected, that many of theſe are noxious 
and poiſonous. But we are to conſider, that as 
Corn and other Grain were deſign'd for the Uſe 
of Man, and are the moſt agreeable Food te 
Th them, 
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them, ſo God has ſupplied other Creatures with 
their proper Suſtenance. Hence it follows, that 
what is Food for one Animal, is Poiſon to ano- 
ther, becauſe its Stomach may not be able to di- 
geſt it, or it may do it in ſuch a Manner, as to 
cauſe a Fermentation too ſtrong, or too weak for 
the Veſſels in which the Juices are contain'd. 
There is no Fault in the Things themſelves; for 
the ſame Plant, which in ſome Reſpects is ſtiled 
Poiſonous, is in other Reſpects and Circumſtances 
very uſeful. FS 

Before we pronounce concerning the Good or 
Evil of ſuch Products of the Earth, we ought 
to find out what are the Uſes of them. Now, 
in thoſe that we do know, they appear fufficient- 
ly to anſwer the Deſign of the great Creator, and 
are, therefore, good; ſo ought we to conclude, 
that thoſe, which we do not know, are good 
likewiſe. | 

Thus we have gone thro? the inanimate Part of 
the Creation; let us come now to the Animal 
Part, and fee if the Objections againſt that be 
any ftronger than the other. Under this Head 
come in not only Men, but all Animal Creatures, 
becauſe the Objections againſt them affect them 
all equally, viz, that they are ſubje& to Pain, 
Miſery, and Death. 

In order to account for theſe Evils, it is ne- 


ceſſary to conſider the Materials of which the Bo- 


dies of Men, and all other Animals, are origi- 
nally compoſed, the Frame and Structure of 
them, the Powers and Qualities they are endued 
with, that we may be able to form a true Judg- 
ment of them, and ſee what is reaſonable to 
be expected from ſuch a Conſtitution, either as 
to its Duration, or the Effects which may be 
av in it, from Things without, or within 
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The Matter, of which the Body is made, is 
the Duſt of the Earth; therefore it muſt be ca- 
pable of being reſolved into its original conſtitu- 
ent Particles; becauſe whatever the Compoſition 
be, it can be only the Reſult of the different 
Texture of ſuch Particles, which Texture may be 
deftroyed by any Power ſuperior to thoſe Laws, 
by which it is regulated. For if we obſerve the 
Courſe of Nature, we ſhall find that throughout 
the whole Creation this 1s the Method in which 
every Thing goes, from the loweſt to the higheft ; 
they are converted and transform'd from one Spe- 
cies to another, and return to their Original again. 
Thus, in the inanimate Part, denſe Bodies, by 
Rarefa&ion; are turned into Air; and this Air, 
by Fermentation, returns back into denſe Bodies. 
In the vegetative Part, Plants and Herbs grow out 
of watry Juices, and by Putrefaction return to 
thoſe Juices again. And human Bodies, as well 
as thoſe of Animals and Plants, are compounded 
of very different Materials, fxed and volatile, 
fluid and ſolid, as appears by the Reſolution of 
them into their conſtituent Parts, and they are 
nouriſh'd by Attraction; [ſee Newt. Optic. Page 
398.] So long therefore as the Nouriſhment is 
proper to aſſimilate itſelf to the ſeveral Parts of 
the Body, as it approaches them in its ſeveral 
Channels; or fo long as the ſolid Particles retain 
their Form and Texture, fo long Lite is preſerved. 
And when the Nouriſhment becomes unfit to aſſi- 
milate, or the ſaline Particles loſe their Power of 
Attraction, either by being divided into ſtill leis 
Particles; or elſe by having thoſe watry Parts vi- 
olently ſeparated from them; in either of theſe 
Caſes their Motion will ceaſe, and end in Corrup- 
tion and Death. And this appears, in that every 
Thing that is corrupted is of a black Colour, 
which ſhows that the component Particles are 
broken 
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broken to Pieces, and reduced ſo ſmall, as to be 
unable even to reflect the Rays of Light. 

Thus we ſee that Death is the neceſſary Conſe- 

uence of thoſe Laws by which the Body is 
3 and therefore is not properly an Evil. 

And to the ſame Origin are to be aſeribed all 
the Diſeaſes and Diſtempers, to which Men and 
Animals are incident. For if the pole be liable 
to Corruption and Diſſolution, the ſeveral Parts 
of which it is compoſed, muſt neceſſarily be ſo 
too. And if a particular Order or Diſpoſition of 
thoſe Parts be requiſite to preſerve Health, what- 
ever diſturbs that Order immediately creates a 
Diſtemper. The different Parts of the Body 
muſt therefore be liable to as many Diſeaſes, as 
there are Means of preventing or diſturbing their 
regular Courſe. 

Under this Head may be included Monſters, 
or deformed Creatures. It appears, that in their 
Origin, all Animals are perfect, and the Individu- 
als of every Species folded up exactly in the fame 
Manner: So that it in the Explication of them, 
any of the Parts be, by a ſupenor Force, hindred 
from extending themſelves to a due Shape, or if 
they be any Way blended or. confounded with 
each other; then, of Conſequence, they muſt 
either want, or abound in ſome Part or other. 
But this ſeldom happens, and there 1s all the Pro- 
viſion made againſt it, that the Compoſition of 
animal Bodies would allow, it 1s therefore no juſt 
Objection againſt them. ä 

But the Aggravation of all theſe natural Evils, 
ſuch as Diſeaſes and Death itſelf, is, that for the 
moſt Part they are attended with Pain. 

What the Cauſe of this is in general, is, that 
Men are endued with Senſation, or a Power of 
Feeling. That Sort of Life, which Man was in- 
tended to lead here - on Earth, manifeſtly * 
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that he ſhould be endued with a Body proper 
to perform the reſpective Offices in. Now what- 
ever Materials we ſuppoſe this Body compoſed of, 
it muſt be liable to the common Laws which the 
whole material Part of the Creation 1s ſubject to; 
and, conſequently, will ſtand in Need of Repair 
both in the Solids and Fluids, which they muſt per- 
5 meet with. Theſe it is neceſſary ſhould 

ſignified by ſome Means or other; and we 
cannot conceive how this could be done better, 
than by thoſe different Kinds of Pain and Uneaſi- 
neſs that are excited by the Diſorders that the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body are ſubject to. And 
this is the Foundation of all thoſe Affections and 
Paſſions uſually aſcribed to the Body, which are 
dut ſo many Sorts of Pain. 

Thus Hunger and Wearineſs put Men upon 
ſeeking after Food and Reſt, without which they 
would continue but a little while; and which they 
would have no Diſpoſition to, if they were not 
ſignified to them in ſome. ſuch Manner as this; 
and the ſame holds true of all other bodily Appe- 
tites and Deſires. And hence, I ſuppoſe, it is, 
that the external and ſuperficial Parts of the Body 
are the moſt ſenſible, and create the greateſt Pain, 
when they are affected. Becauſe theſe are conti- 
nually expoſed to the various external Objects; 
and as ſoon as they are affected by them, give us 
immediate Notice of it. Whereas the internal 
Parts, being more remote, cannot be. ſo eafil 
come at, and conſequently are not liable to 10 
many Interruptions from the Things without, and 
therefore need not ſuch quick Senſation. Thus 
we experience that the Arteries and Bones have 
little or no Senſation. This therefore is a weak 
Objection 5 8 the preſent State and Condition 
of Mankind, and other Animals, that they are 
liable to Pains and Uneaſineſs: By the ſame 
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Argument there ſhould have been nothing but 


Stocks and Stones, for upon the Suppoſition of 


any Degree of Senfation, a- proportional Degree 
of Pain follows upon any Exceſs or Defe& what: 


ſoever. The Fault therefore lies not in the Na- 


ture and Conſtitution of animal Bodies; they are 
in their reſpective Kinds the moſt perfect that can 
be; the Degrees of Senſation, they are endued 
with, are exactly proportion'd to that Sort of 
Life, which they were intended to lead, and to 
the Duration of it; and the beſt Proviſion, that 
could be under ſuch Circumſtances, is made againſt 
all Accidents; and a greater or a leſs Degree 


would have produced much worſe Inconveniences, 


as ſufficiently appears by what the Effect of Art 
or Abuſe is. Neither is it any juſt Ground of 
Complaint, that there may be ſome particular In- 
ſtances, which confider'd by themſelyes, may 
ſeem very extream and difficult. We ought to 
form our Judgment not from ſuch ſingle Inſtances, 
which are very complex, but from a general 
View of the Whole: And then the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs is plain in this and all other Reſpects. 
Having thus examin'd the Inperfections and 
Evils that ariſe to ſuch Creatures from their own 
internal Frame and Compoſition, and the Appli- 
cation of ſuch Means as are neceſſary for their 


Preſervation and Suſtenance ; I come now to. con- 


ſider them relatively, their Diſpoſitions and Af- 
fections towards each other, and what the Reſult 
of them are. For againſt 7heſe tis objected, that 


ſeveral Species of Creatures live upon one another. 


I ſhall-endeavour to account for this Difficulty, 


as far as we have Means of coming to the Know- 


ledge of the particular Circumſtances relating to it. 


And, frft, with reſpect to Man; and the Right 


he has of eating ſuch Creatures as afford Food to 


him. Man's Superiority over other Creatures 
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ſeems to be a Foundation in Nature for fome 
Authority over them, viz. to make Uſe of them to 
ſuch Purpoſes, as by their Frames, they ſeem parti- 
cularly to be calculated for. And this is confirm'd 
by Scripture, Gen. i. 28. Which Grant, tho? it 
may not extend to the Life of the Creature, im- 
plies all other Uſes whatſoever. 

But in the Bleſſing which God gave to Noah 
after the Flood, he permitted them to kill living 
Creatures for Food, (ſee Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3.) only 
with this Limitation of not eating the Blood. 
But Fleſh, with the Life thereof, which is the Blood 
thereof, you ſhall not eat, Which Words being 
often repeated, and great Streſs laid upon them, 
ſhow that they are very material, and if rightly 
underſtood, will help to reſolve the foremention'd 
Difficulty, 

In general, that the Fleſh of ſome Animals 1s 
proper Food for others is evident by Experience ; 
and irrational Creatures falling into it by mere 
Inſtinct; and the univerſal Practice of Mankind 
in every Age and Place, where there are no Foot- 
ſteps of divine Revelation, recommending it, 
ſhews, that in the Nature of Things, there is no 
Contrariety in ſuch Application. Whatever Ob- 
jection lies againſt it, muſt relate to the Manner 
and Circumſtances of doing it. And the Princi- 
pal of theſe are, the depriving the Creature of 
Life, and of all that Pleaſure it was capable of 
enjoying ; and alſo the putting it to Pain. In 
order to anſwer theſe Particulars, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to conſider the following Things. 

1. That whatever Right Man is ſuppoſed to 
have over inferior Creatures to apply them to his 
Uſe, 1t 1s certain he can have no Right to abuſe 
them; and therefore Cruelty is injuſt. And to 
prevent any Cruelty in Men, who are allow'd to 
teed upon proper Animals, I take the 2p ary 
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added in the forecited Words: But the Fleſh, 
with the Life thereof, which is the Blood thereof, 
ſhall you not eat, Which is afterwards repeated 
with regard to the Jewiſh Sacrifices, Deut. ix. 16. 
And in whatſoever Senſe the original Senſe of the 
Words be taken, they were intended to prevent 
all Cruelty towards brute Creatures ; and to put 
them, when we kill them, to the leaſt Pain poſ- 
fible. In this View Men's killing living Creatures 
for Food, or ſuch Creatures killing one another, 
carries no moral Turpitude in it: It is of the 
ſame Kind with all other natural Evils, and the 
Effect of the preſent State of Things. 

Thus they were made mortal, and the Materials 
of which they are formed render them liable to 
many Diſeaſes from within, and Dangers from 
without ; which may deſtroy them ſooner than 
the common Period of their Lives. Since there- 
fore they muſt die, and this Manner of Dying 
is not attended with any greater Evil, nay not ſo 
much as dying by any Diſtemper, it may be 
reckon'd among their common Diſeaſes. And 
there 1s no more Reaſon to complain of the one 
than of the other. 

2. That there is nothing particular in hg will 
appear, if we conſider, that *tis the Circumſtances 
of Dying that aggravate the Evils of it. 

We are apt to think that ſuch Creatures have 


the fame Notions of Death that we have, and. 


that it is as terrible to them. Whereas tis the 
Conſciouſneſs of not having acted according to 
the Laws of Juſtice and Truth, and of being 
puniſh'd by God for it, in a future State, that 
makes Men afraid to die. But as theſe Animals 
are not accountable Creatures, and ſeem to have 
no Apprehenſions but what are raiſed by preſent 
Objects, the foremention'd Aggravations of Death 
are taken away, and there remains no more Evil 

S 2 in 
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in it than the bare Pain, which is much leſs than 
in any common Diſtemper. 

3. The State of ſuch Animals is upon the 
Whole better'd, by being Food for Men. They 
enjoy all the Pleaſures they are capable of; and 
feel no Hardſhips for Want of Suſtenance, which 
Creatures, left to themſelves, labour under; and 
were they permitted to continue on, till the natu- 
ral Periods of their Lives were finiſhed, it would 
be but. a little Time ; and their Senſes would 
grow dull, and their Appetites fail them. Where- 
fore if we put the Good they are deprived of, 
into the Balance with hat, which is voluntarily 
conferr'd upon them, they enjoy more of the 
Pleaſures of Life than they would otherwiſe do, 
and they have no Right to the Labour of Men, 
if they afford them no Advantage by it. 

And if we compare the Circumſtances of theſe 
Creatures in the worſt Light, and compare them 
with other ſtill inferior Animals, they are in a 
much better State than many of them. The two 
chief Properties of Life, are the Degree of En- 
joyment, and the Length of Duration. Some 
Animals are made to laſt many Years; others but 
a few Days or Hours. The Enjoyment of ſome 
1s but one Degree above Vegetables ; others have 
great Pleaſure, Compar'd with hee, the Life of 
the foremention'd Animals is much preferable, 
and the Evil of their being killed, is compenſated 
by the greater Good they are upon the Whole poſ- 
ſeſs'd of; their Lives might have been as ſhort, 
and their Senſes as dull, as the inferior Animals. 
As they had not Title to Exiſtence, ſo there is no 
Reaſon to complain, that one poſſeſſes more of 
that, which none originally had any Title to. 

According to this Rule, there could have been 
no Diverſity of animal Creatures, becauſe, when 
compar'd together, the State of ſome muſt be 
| better 
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better than that of others. Which Objection 
overthrows not only the preſent Creation, Bar all 
Poſſibility of creating any finite Beings whatſoe- 
ver; becauſe they will in their Proportion have their 
Defects, when compar'd with that which is infi- 
nitely perfect. It is therefore much more agreea- 
ble to Wiſdom, that there ſhould be, as in the 
material, ſo in the animal World, all poſſible De- 


grees, and Kinds, which are ſuperior to Non- 


exiſtence z and ſo Experience and Matter of Fact 
plainly ſhew that there are. 

4. If we confider, that by Animals living one 
upon another, there is the more Good upon the 
Whole. For under the preſent Circumſtances of 
the Creation, Animals living in this Manner one 
upon another, could not be prevented, but a 
greater Evil would have follow'd : For then 
there could not have been ſo great a Number or 
Variety of Animals as now; ſome of which are 
ſo ſmall, and the Quantity ſuch, that by mixing 
theniſelves with Herbs and Plants, and Gram, 
which they feed on, and with the Water which 


they drink, muſt be neceſſarily devour'd by lar- 


ger Animals, without being perceived by them. 
It is therefore much better that they ſhould live as 


they do now, than not live at all: For if animal 


Life is better than Non-exiſtence, or a vegetable 
Life, and the more there is of ſuch animal Life, 
the more Good there is in the World, 'tis evident, 
that by this Means, there is Room for more 
whole Species of Creatures, at leaſt, for more In- 
dividuals of each Species, than there would be 
otherwiſe. And hereby the Goodneſs of God is 
diſplay'd. For the Conſtitution of animal Bodies 
is ſuch, as requires that they ſhould be maintain'd 
by Food : Now if this Food can be made capa- 
ble of animal Life alſo, it is a greater Improve- 
ment of it, and tho? it be in a lower Degree, 155 
12 8 2 , 
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the Enjoyment of Life in ſuch Creatures leſs, yet 
it is more than unform'd Clay, or even the moſt 
curious Plant. 

Beſides, the permitting ſuch Creatures to in- 
creaſe, would be of very ill Conſequence. We 
ſhould quickly be overſtock'd with them; thoſe 
which are now tame would grow wild and miſ- 
chievous; and the Plants and Fruits of the Earth 
would be deſtroy*'d by them; and the Air proba- 
bly would be infected by them, at leaſt, by the 
Corruption of their dead Carcaſſes; and, perhaps, 
ſome violent Diſtempers. produced by them. 

I have now gone thro* what I propoſed under 
the firſt Head, viz. to examine into the Nature 
of thoſe Laws by which both the material and 
4 animate Parts of the World are govern'd ; and to 
* compare them with ſuch other Laws, as they 
* were originally capable of being govern'd by: 

I That from hence it might appear, that all thoſe 
natural Evils, which are obſerved in the Creation, 
and by many thought to reflect upon the Wiſdom of 
its Author, are ſtrictly ſpeaking no Evils at all; 
but only the genuine Reſult of that Want or Imper- 
fection, which finite and created Things, endued 
4 with ſuch various Powers and Qualities, and with 
different Degrees of them, and regulated by ſuch 
general Laws, as we obſerve, muſt unavoidably 
be liable to. 

That which remains farther to be diſcover'd 
upon this Subje&, is the Origin of moral Evil, 
which I ſhall attempt to do by conſidering di- 
W 

. The Powers, Faculties, or Perfections, which 
5 peculiarly to Man ; and the Degrees and 
Extent of them. | 

2. What are the proper O57e#s of ſuch Powers 
and Faculties; and wherein conſiſts the Nature 
of Virtue and Vice, moral Good and Evil. 

2 3. What 
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3. What are the proper Motives and Induce- 
ments, and how to be applied, ſo as to procure 
and promote the Practice of moral Good or Vir- 
tue, and to hinder or prevent the Practice of mo- 
ral Evil or Vice. From which Conſiderations it 
will appear how it is pgſible for ſuch Creatures to 
commit Sin, and what is the Cauſe of it; not- 
withſtanding the Creator is infinitely good. And 
from hence we ſhall be enabled to anſwer, ſuch 
Objections as are uſually made againſt the preſent 
Conſtitution and Government of the moral World,” 

The Sum of theſe Objections is expreſſed by 
the Platonic Philoſophy thus; Whence is Evil, 
when every Thing that God does, is Good ? 

By the Epicureans thus; God, ſays Epicurus, 
1s either willing to aboliſh all Evils, but not able; 
or, he is neither willing nor able; or elſe, be is 
both able and willing. If he is willing and not 
able, he is a weak Being; which is not agreeable 
to the Notion of God, If he is able and not willing, 
be is an envious Being; which is no leſs diſagreeable 
to the Notion of him. F he is neither willing nor 
able, he is both a weak and an envious Being, and 
b therefore not God. If be is both willing and able, 
which is the only Thing that is agreeable to his 
: Nature; then whence come Evils ? or why does he 


I not aboliſh them? 
q By the Academic thus : That God had done bet- 
4 ter by Mankind never to have given them any Rea- 
fon at all, than to give them it attended with. ſuch 
pernicious Conſequences. | Tully De. Nat. D. Lib. III. 
$. 27.] Wherefore had he conſulted the Good 
of Mankind, he ſhould have prevented the Abuſe 
of Reaſon, and given them only ſuch good Rea- 
ſon, as ſhould have driven away all Evil. For 
as he has all Knowledge, ſo he could not but 
foreſee what would come to paſs; and, as he has 
all Power, he could have hindred it. And, there- 
80 84 fore, 
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fore, That either God does not know the Extent of 
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his own Power, or has no Regard to the Affairs of 
Mankind, or elſe be cannot judge what is beſt for them. 

Thus the Philoſophers of old vainly reaſon'd 
concerning the Government of the moral World. 
The general Fallacy of whoſe Arguing appears 
from hence; 

Firſt, In the Epicureans, their Arguments, if 
they prove any Thing, prove too much, viz. 
That there ought to have been no finite or created 
Beings at all. For if the true Notion of God 
be, that he 1s to exerciſe his Power and Attributes 
in the higheſt Inſtance that is poſſible, it is mani- 
feſt that theſe Perfections being infinite, the Ob- 


ject of them muſt be ſo too. Which deſtroys the 


Foundation of different Orders of Beings, and 
takes away his Liberty of communicating In- 
ſtances of Goodneſs to them proportionably to 
their ſeveral Capacities, and as he ſees fit 
whereas the Notion of God, from the Obſerva- 
tion of his Works, is, that there ſhould be dif- 
ferent Species of Beings 3- of different Abilities z 
and conſequently the Exerciſe of his Power, and 
other Attributes towards them, be proportion'd 
to their reſpective Capacities, and as he thinks 

moſt conducive to attain the End propos'd. 
The ene of the Academics, are at leaſt, 
either, , Arguments ad Ignorantiam, and prove 
only chat human Capacity is very ſhallow, and 
not that the Reaſon of Things is abſurd. For upon 
due Confideration it will appear in the moral 
Harl, that the proper Objects are duly propor- 
tion'd to the intellectual and rational Faculties; 
and that there are Latos agreeable to them, and 
Molives ſuited to incline them. Or elſe, + _ 
Secondly, Theſe Objections are Arguments drawn 
irom the natural Inperfectious of finite intellectual 
Powers and Capacities. Which if they prove 
2 any 
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any Thing, prove too much, viz. that it were 
better to be without ſuch Faculties, than to have 
them ſo capable of being abuſed. Which is a 
Contradiction to the very Suppoſition of them. 
For they cannot be in any Degree, but they 
muſt in the Nature of the Thing be liable to A. 
buſes, as ſhall be more fully made appear after- 
wards. 

The Objections made againſt the Syſtem of the 
moral World, by Mr. Bayle, are ſuch, 
Firſt, As are drawn from the natural Notions 
we have of God, according to the Principles of 


Reaſon and Philoſophy. ¶ See Entretiens de Maxi- 


me, & de Themiſte, Page 142. See his Di. 
under the Word Paulitiens. Remark E.!] 

Secondly, And ſuch as are drawn from the 
Repreſentations made of the divine Perfe&tions in 
the Scriptures. [See 1bid. Remark E. ii. 16id. 
Remark F.] The Weakneſs of which I ſhall 
thew. And, 

Firſt, As to thoſe Arguments drawn from the 
natural Notions we have of God; theſe, far from 
teaching that it is inconſiſtent with the Notions 
we have of an infinitely, powerful, wiſe, and 
good Being, that there ſhould be any Defects or 
Irregularities in the moral World, ſhew us, on the 
other Hand, that ſuch Defects are the natural 
Reſult of Things being finite ; elſe there muſt 
have been no ſuch Creatures at all endued with 
thoſe Faculties; or no general Laws preſcribed 
for their Direction: For every one of theſe ſup- 
poſes a Poſſibility of Deviation. Philoſophically 
ipeaking, therefore, there can be no ſuch Thing 
as Impeccability in any created Being ſoever. Since 
therefore finite intelligent Beings neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
Peccability; either we muſt ſay that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Idea we have of God to create 
any Thing ſuperior to Stones, or indeed any 

| | Thing 
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266 An Enquiry into the Cauſe 
Thing at all; or elſe that he is at Liberty to cre- 
ate what Sort of intelligent Beings he- pleaſes, to 
place them under ſuch Circumſtances, and to re- 
gulate them by ſuch Laws, as he ſees beſt npon 
the Whole. There is no Medium between theſe 
two. This Mr. Bayle ſeems to be aware of, and 
to acknowledge the Conſequence of it, viz. That 
the Univerſe is but oe Being; and every Thing 
in it Part of that Being ; and all their Motions 
and Actions the neceſſary Effects of that Being. 
[See Paulitiens. Remark F.] Which is to affirm 
that God cannot make any Creatures at all, endu- 
ed with Liberty, or a Power of moving them 
ſelves. The Conſequence of which is, that Men, 
and all other ſuperior as well as inferior Creatures, 
have no Exiftence at all, but are only Modes of 
the Deity 3 or, at leaſt, that they are without any 
Underſtanding and Liberty. Which is juſt ſuch a 
Way of arguing, as it would be to affert, that 
there is no ſuch Thing as Matter or Motion, but 
that they are only imaginary Repreſentations. in 
our own Minds, without any Thing external to 
anſwer them. I don't ſee how we can argue 
about ſuch Hypotheſes, it muſt be referr*d to the 
Experience of Mankind to determine in ſuch 
Caſes. For even in Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, there muſt be ſome fimple Truths known 
by Intuilion, which whoever pretends not to al- 
low is uncapable of ſeeing any Deduction from 
them. And ſo it is in the Caſe of Morality; there 
muſt be ſome immediate Objects of the Under- 
ſtanding, as eaſy to be taken Notice of, as natu- 
ral Objects are by the bodily Senſes. And it is 
impoſſible to argue with any one who ſees not 


the Difference of ſuch intellectual —_ VIZ, 


moral Good and Evil. Unleſs, therefore, it can 
be proved to imply a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
any ſuch Thing as finite created Beings, endued 

with 
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with Underſtanding, Liberty, and a Power of 
acting; it muſt be granted pgſible, that ſuch Be- 
ings may exiſt ; that is, that they are the Obj 
of Power, and depend upon the Will of the ſu- 
preme Being. But as to their actual Exiſtence, 
this cannot be determined otherwiſe than by Ex- 
perience, and to that we muſt appeal: And fo 
evident 1t 1s in theſe Particulars, that we may aſk 
any one who pretends to be diffident herein, what 
greater Evidence he could defire, upon Suppoſition 
that the Thing were true, than we now have, that 
Man 1s an intelligent and voluntary Agent. There- 
fore, as in the natural World it muſt be left to 
the Criterion of every one's Senſes, whether there 
be any ſuch Thing as Matter, and what particu- 
lar Laws of Motion it is ſubje& to, before we 
can pretend to make appear the Excellency and 
Goodneſs of the Creation; ſo likewiſe in the mo- 
ral World, it muſt be taken for granted, that by 
what every Man feels within himſelf, and ob- 
ſerves in others, Mankind are intelligent and vo- 
lunlary Agents. And, upon this Suppoſition, 
the true Method of Enquiry, in order to judge 
of the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the Creator, and 
the Perfection of the Creature, muſt be to exa- 
mine the Condition of ſuch Beings, what Laws 
they are ſubject to, and under what Obligation to 
obſerve them. Had Mr. Bayle purſued this Me- 
thod, he would have ſeen the Abſurdity of intro- 
ducing two Principles to account for moral Evil. 

Secondly, As to the other Arguments taken 
from the Scripture Repreſentations of the preſent 
Circumſtances of Mankind, and the Method of 
God's dealing with them, it may be obſerved, 


that they are founded either upon ſome rhetorical 


or allegorical Expreſſions, or that they relate to 
ſome Cuſtom, or Opinion, which prevailed at 
that Time, but now difficult to underſtand ;- 7 

elſe 
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268 An Enquiry into the Caufe 
elſe built upon mere Hypotheſes, which are in- 
conſiſtent with Scripture, and N to com- 
mon Senſe. 

Thus thoſe Words of King David, P/al. lvin: 
g. The Wicked are eſtranged from the Womb, they 
go aſtray as ſoon as they are born, ſpeaking Lies; 
have been applied to all Mankind repreſenting 
them as born with a natural and univerſal Cor- 
ruption and Depravation of the very Faculties 
and Diſpſitions of their Minds; which yet are 
only a rhetorical Deſcription of the Practice of 
very wicked Men only. Thus, becauſe the De- 


vil is ſaid to be the Prince and God of this World, 


ſuch Expreſſions have been aggravated ſo as to 
make him a very powerful Being. | See Bayle Dit. 
under the Word Par/itiens H. C.] Yet com- 
paring theſe Texts with others not ſo figurative, 
nothing can be more clear, than that the Devil 
is a Being very little ſuperior to Man: That it is 
from the Similitude which wicked Men bear to 


him, that they are ſaid to ſtand in Relation to 


him: That his Temptations are generally no o- 
ther, than what the common Infirmities and Paſ- 
ſions of Men expoſe them to; and that ſuch Ex- 
preſſions are intended to ſignify no more than the 
Practice of Sin, and the Prevalence of it among 
Men. And the ſame may be affirmed of the 
Puniſhment in Scripture threatned to impenitent 
Sinners; the particular Expreſſions upon this 
Head are generally figurative, But one Thing 
is certain from Scripture, that the unerring Rule 
of Juſtice ſhall be ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the 
Sinner himſelf ſhall be forced to confeſs it. Can 
there be any Doubt, after ſuch Declaration, how 
any obſcure or figurative Paſſages are to be un- 
derſtood? With Regard, therefore, to the Ex- 
plication of Scripture, upon the Subject now be- 
fore us, and as an Anſwer to any Objections- 

drawn 
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drawn from modern Schemes of Divinity, I lay 
down the following Rules. 

I. It is evident, from a curſory View of the 
Old and New Teſtament, that they are miſcellane- 
ous Books, treating of great Variety of Subjects. 
But as they are Books of Morality, and not of 
Philoſophy, and the Deſign of them all is to re- 
commend the Practice of Religion and Virtue, 
ſo ought they to be very exact in conforming 
their Words and Expreſſions to the moral and re- 
ligicus Senſe of them; and the philoſophical Senſe 
being foreign to the Subject, and only occaſional- 
ly introduced, there is no Occaſion of ſuch Ac- 
curacy in them, but they may ſafely, nay, it 
would be abſurd if they ſhould rot be deliver'd 
according to the vulgar Acceptation of Words, 
as not being intended to 1 Men in thoſe 
5 : Matters. | 


4 1 2. The general Deſign of the Scriptures being 
1 3 to recommend Morality ; they take it for grant- 
4 F. ed, that Man is a Subject of Morality, and, con- 
: 4 ſequently, that he is an underſtanding and free 
p 4 Creature, and that he has Paſſions to be excited 


by Promiſes and Threats. 

It cannot, therefore, be expected, that they 
ſhould give nice Definitions, or philoſophical 
Proofs, whether Man be an intelligent and volun— 
tary Agent; how Liberty can be reconciled with 
the divine Preſcience, and the like. Every Thing 
there relates to Practice. Hence it is that we 
don't find thoſe Words, Neceſſity, and Liberty, 
and ſuch like, at all uſed in thoſe Books in the 

philoſophical Senſe. That was foreign to the 
Subject, and no Part of the Deſign. | 

3. The Scriptures containing in them a Body 
of Laws, for the Regulation of Men's Behaviour 
in Matters of Religion; it was proper to conſider 
Men only as Subjects, and God as the 9 
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270 An Enquiry into the Canſe 
of the World. Wherefore, tho' his Laws are 
founded in the eternal Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, this is not inſiſted upon; but they are 
recommended in a Way of Authority. Hence 
it is in Scripture, that we find no particular Proofs 
of the Exiſtence of God, no Demonſtration of 
his metaphyſical Nature and Effence, becaufe 
theſe are not the Foundation of the Worſhip there 
preſcribed, For the ſame Reaſon likewiſe we ne- 
ver find moral Virtue or Vice treated of in the 
fame Manner as in other Writers. Every Thing 
here is referr'd to God as the continual Author 
and Preſerver of all Things; and they are repre- 
ſented as the Effects of his good Will and Libera- 
lity. Wherefore, we find them perpetually called 
Gifts, and Graces, and Talents, and ſuch like. 
The Faculties and Powers of Men's Minds, are 
his free Gift, and every Inſtance of Help natu- 


ral, or ſupernatural, is the Effect of his mere 


Grace or Favour, which Men have no Right to 
demand. In the Scripture Account, therefore, 
of the Original of Moral Evil, we muſt expect 
ſuch a Repreſentation of 1t, as 1s agrecable to the 
profeſſed Deſign of theſe Books, dig. to ſhew 
the Relation and Dependence Men have upon the 
ſupreme Being, and not a ſtrict philoſophical Ac- 
count; not but that both theſe are perfectly agree- 
able, and are only different Ways to the fame 
End. 

4. The Foundation of Religion being laid in 
the Mind, the ſecret Diſpoſitions and Acts of 
which are only known to a Man's ſelf ; therefore, 
the Powers of the Mind can only be ſignified 
and expreſſed in figurative Terms. The Motives 
alſo to Practice arc ſpiritual ; and, conſequently, 
theſe likewiſe muſt be repreſented by Allegories 
taken from Things familiar to us. And thus we 


find m Scripture the State of Religion EN 
1 


by all the beautiful 15585 that we can imagine 


or conceive; in which the natural Harmony or 
Order conſiſt, as regulated by the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Diſcipline, taken from thoſe obſerved in the 
beſt· order d temporal Governments. In the In- 
terpretation of Places in which any of theſe Ima- 
ges are contained, the principal Regard is to be 
had to the figurative or ſpiritual Senſe of the 
Words, which render Things eaſy to every one's 
Capacity, and make moſt laſting Impreſſions on 
their Minds. Of this Nature are all the Ceremo- 
nies preſcribed to the Jes; every one of which 
was intended to ſhew the Obligation, or recom- 
mend the Practice of ſome moral Duty. And 
the ſame may be applied to the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments peculiar to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 
with Regard to a future State. The Rewards 
are ſet forth by Things Men moſt delight in, in 
this Life; and the Puniſhments are ſuch as are 
inflicted by human Laws upon the worit Male- 
factors: But neither of them can be underſtood 
in the ftrittly literal Senſe, but only by Way of 
Analogy. 

Laſtly, As all Nations have their peculiar Rites 
and Cuſtoms, and as every Language has a pecu- 
tar Idiom of Speech, it is impoſſible to under- 
ſtand a Diſcourſe relating to a peculiar People 
without ſome previous Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of each of theſe. The Fews, for whoſe 
Uſe the Books of the Old Teſtament were written; 
were a diſtin People; wherefore, their Opi- 


nions and Doctrines in Religion muſt be learned 


from thoſe, by comparing the Expreſſions of dif- 
ferent Texts with each other, and not from the 
Interpretation they will bear, compar'd with other 
Languages, in Countries whoſe Cuſtoms are dit- 
ferent from theirs. Thus, with Regard to the 
Practice of Virtue and Commiſſion of Ins oe 
70 | unda- 
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fundamental Pririciple of their Religion is, that 
there is one God, who created and preſerves all 
Things, who is infinitely wiſe, juſt, and good, 
and to whom they aſcribed every Thing that was 
good, not only the Faculties of their Minds, 
but even their voluntary Actions. So likewiſe 
there 1s Mention made of certain Angels, whoſe 
Captain is called the Devil or Satan, by whoſe 
Example and Inſtigation they committed Sins 
againſt God, which made him puniſh them. 
Hence the Jews were led to aſcribe all Sin to 


him, as if he ſuggeſted every wicked Thought. 


Upon this Suppoſition, their Forms of Speech in 


the Old Teftament are very plain and intelligible: 


And the ſame Thing, under divers Confidera- 


tions, may be ſaid, in one Place, to have God 


for its Author; and in another Place be attri- 


buted to the Devil, as in the Cafe of King Da- 
vid's numbring the People. 

With Regard to the New Teſtament nothing 
can be more evident, than that it 1s in every 
Thing conformable to the eib Notions ; where- 
fore in order to the right Underſtanding of the 
Deſcription of any Thing, or the Character of 
any Perſon, it is neceſſary to have Recourie to 
the Old Teſtament, and to examine in what Senſe 
the Phraſes are there uſed, and how applied. 
Thus in the Inſtance of the Puniſhment threatned 
to impenitent Sinners in a future State; all the 
particular Circumſtauces of it, as the Place, the 
Degrees, &c. are taken from the known Practice 
of the Fews, and conſequently ought to be ex- 
plained by the Utages in the Paſſages they refer to. 

Had theſe Rules, with Regard to the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture, been obſerved in the Enquiry 
into the Cauſe and Origin of oral Evil, all 
thoſe Infinuations concerning the Authority and 
Genuineneſs of Scripture, and the Abſurdity the 
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af: Doctrines of it are charged with, had been pre- 
Ul vented. For it is with theſe Books, as with all 
J. other Things, that by a right Application may 
8 be of Uſe and Service to Mankind: They are, 
Sy # in their own Nature, liable to be miſapplied, 
e ; which muſt produce the contrary Effects; and 
* : the greater the Advantages that accrue from the 
e a right Uſe of them are, the more Inſtances muſt 
5 o there be, in which they are capable of being a- 
. 3 buſed, to the Diſſervice of Mankind. 

, E: I ſhall now purſue the Method I at firſt laid 
— Y down, by conſidering diſtinctly the Powers, Fa- 
L F culties, or Perfefions, which belong particularly 


to Man, and the Degree and Extent of them. 

Man is properly diſtinguiſh*d into two conſti- 
tuent Parts, Body and Soul. The one he has in 
common with the inferior Creatures, and in the 
other he reſembles the ſuperior Intelligences. And 
under this general Diſtinction of Matter and Spi- 
rit is comprehended the Whole of what we 
know of the Univerſe, each of them having Pro- 
perties peculiar to themſelves, which cannot be- 
long to the other; whence they appear to have 
entirely different Subſtances, or Eſences, tho' we 
have no diſtinct Idea of them. Each of theſe 
hath Place in the Compoſition of Man. The 
former of theſe, the Body, or Man confider'd 
only as endued with Animal Life, has already 
been treated of. N 

That which remains now to be conſider'd, is 
the Saul, or Mind of Man, what Powers and Fa- 
J cullies it is endued with, what Laws or Rules it 
3 is ſubje& to, that we may ſee what Vnperfections 
and Evils may ariſe from hence, which will take 
in the Whole of what I at firſt propoſed. The 
Mind, tho* but one ſimple, uniform, intelligent 
Subject, yet is endued with ſeveral Powers and 
Faculties, which are denominated from the diffe- 
Vol. III. 1 rent 
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rent Objects, or diverſe Manners of the Exerciſe 
of them. The firſt and moſt general of theſe 
Powers of the Mind is Perception; by which it 
takes Notice of thoſe Objects which are preſented 
to it. In this the Mind is paſſive. But it has, 
moreover, a Power of retaining and recalling 
thoſe Impreſſions made upon it, and of comparing 
them with each other, and ſeeing whether they 
have any Relation or Dependence, or be diſa- 
greeable and unconnected one with another ; and 


then by putting them together, of forming a 
Judgment of the Whole. And this depends 


upon a Man's Will, whether ſuch Objects ſhall 


be long retain'd, or often recalPd, and ſo does 
likewiſe the Exactneſs or Intenſeneſs of his view- 
ing them, and finding out their Properties and 
Relations. But after all this, the Judgment that 
he forms of them, or the Truths which reſult 
from fuch Compariſons, are ſuch, as he cannot 
avoid ſeeing. The laſt Property of the Mind is 
the Power of acting, or conforming itſelf to that 
Judgment which it has made in Things relating 
to Men's Behaviour towards, and Converſation 
with, others. And in this, properly, Freedom or 
Liberty conſiſts, in the being able to act, or not 
act, after ſceing what is fitteſt to be done. In 
theſe Faculties of the Mind is laid the Founda- 
tion both of natural and moral Knowledge. Con- 
cerning the Certainty of theſe Faculties, let a 
Man examine himſelf, and he will find, he natu- 
rally proceeds in this Method. But the Degrees 
of theſe are different in different Perſons, and. we 
have Reaſon to think, that in Angels, and ſtill 
other ſuperior Creatures, they are more extenſive. 
On the other Hand, in thoſe Creatures inferior to 
Man, theſe Powers are in a lower Degree, and in 
thoſe Creatures in very different Proportions. 
The Power of fimple Perception is evident in 
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them all. But the Power of Judgment, or of 
comparing Things together, and of ſeeing Truth 
and Falſhood, they Hem not to have at all; but 
only to determine themſelves by the Agrecable- 
neſs or Diſagreeableneſs of thoſe Objects which 
are immediately preſent to them. But as to the 
ſelf-motive Power, *tis evident, they are poſſeſs'd 
of that. But becauſe they have not the Power 
of abſtra& Reaſoning, nor the ſame Underſtand- 
ing and Senſe of moral Good and Evil, which 1s 
in Men, therefore, we call it generally Spontane:- 
ty. Theſe are the principal Powers, which we 
obſerve in all intelligent Creatures, but particular- 
ly in Man. 

But Men have not only that Senſe of moral 
Good and Evil, which arifes from the Under- 
ſtanding, but alſo a natural Inclination to moral 
Good. Theſe Diſpoſitions of the Mind the Hea- 
then Moraliſts made the firſt Principles of virtu- 
ous Actions, and diſtinguiſh'd them into four 
Sorts. The firſt of which is a Defire after Truth; 
the next is a Love of Society; the third is a Senſe 
of Honour and Dignity; the fourth is a Senſe 
likewiſe of Order and Decency in all our Words 
and Actions. 

But there are other Inclinations which ariſe from 
the Body, and which are the Foundation of ſcve- 
ral Paſſions in Men. Thoſe that are neceſſary to 
preſerve Life, ſuch as Hunger and Thirſt, and 
the like, have been examined into. But the ſame 
Principles have a different Effect upon an intelli- 
gent and rational Creature : And, therefore, with 
Reſpect to ſuch, muſt be conſider'd in another 
View. We need only to conſult the Motions of 
our own Breaſts to be ſufficiently convinced of the 
Nature of human Paſſions, and of the powerful 
Effects of them. The Inſtances of Love and 
Hatred, Hope and Fear, and the like, are fo 
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common, that they need no Proof. *Tis the Ap- 
B or Miſapplication of them that wants to 

conſider'd and explain'd. In inferior Crea- 
tures, theſe Paſſions ſeem only to influence them, 
while the Objects are preſent: But in Men who 
are capable of reflecting or retaining the Images 
of abſent Objects in their Minds, they may be 
very much heightned or diminiſhed, according to 
their Pleaſure. 

Theſe are the principal Faculties and Inclina- 
tions, Powers and Diſpoſitions, which we ob- 
ſerve to be in Men, and if we conſider them 
ſingly, what they are in their own Nature, and 
what the Uſe and End of them, we may conclude 
not only the intellectual Perfections, but alſo theſe 
bodily Affections and Paſſions are very good, 
that is, appointed for very wiſe Ends; and, 
conſequently, that every Evil in them is either a 
natural /zperſcifion only, or elſe ariſes from the 
Miſapplication or Abuſe of them by voluntary 
Agents; their Liableneſs to which Abuſes, was 
not poſſible to be prevented, but upon Suppoſi- 
tion of deſtroying their natural Powers. Thus 
the Power of Underſtanding is a natural Excellen- 
cy. *Tis, therefore, very agreeable to the No- 
tions we have of God, to think, that he ſhould 
create ſome Beings with ſuch Power as this. And 
it being a Gift of God, he may communicate 
what Degrees of it he pleaſes, and in what Cir- 
cumſtances, and upon what Conditions. So like- 
wiſe the ſelf- motive Power is an Excellency, be- 
cauſe hereby an intelligent Being is capable of 
conforming his Actions to thoſe Truths and Re- 
lations, which by his intellectual Nature only, 
he could ſee the Agreeableneſs of; and this ren- 
ders him a Subject of Morality and Religion. 
And here alſo there may, indeed, be ſaid to be 
different Degrees of Liberty; that the Inſtances 
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and Opportunities of exerciſing this Power, may 
be many more, and much greater in ſome Crea- 
tures than in others: And theſe alſo muſt be 
referr d to the Creator's Will, no one having 
any Right to any of them. Alſo the ſame may 
be affirm'd concerning thoſe Inclinations and Paſ- 
ſions which ariſe either from the Mind or the 
Body; they are of great Uſe, and defign'd for 
very good Purpoſes. Thus the Mind 1s naturally 
diſpoſed to Virtue, the Excellency of which is 
diſtinguiſhed by the Underſtanding : And Men 
are excited by their bodily Affections, to do a 
great many Things, which they would not other- 
wiſe have thought of, had they not been ſignified 
to them in this Manner; and which are neceſſary 
to their Preſervation and Wellbeing. The De- 
grees of theſe alſo are different in Creatures of the 
fame, as well as in thoſe of different Species; and 
entirely depend on the Will of God, who has 
proportion'd them to the reſpective Circumſtances 
of the ſeveral Creatures. In the irrational Part of 
the Creation, theſe Affections are the ſole Spring 
and Meaſure of all their Actions. In Man the 
Objects of theſe Paſſions are the ſame, but ought 
to be directed by Reaſon; they are to him in the 
Nature of Inſtruments, in the Uſe or Abuſe of 
which conſiſts the Good or Evil of them. And 
in Angels, who do not want ſuch Maintenance, 
Preſervation and Continuance, as we do, there 
may be no Occaſion for ſuch Paſſions: But their 
Love of Virtue may be ſufficient to induce them 
to conform to the Rules of it in all their Actions. 
It is therefore evident, that in the Nature of Things 
theſe are all perfectly indifferent, both as to their 
Exiſtence at all, and as to the Degree and Man- 
ner of it. The Variety is infinite, and it belongs 
to Wiſdom and Goodneſs to determine whzch ſhall 
actually exiſt, and which, upon the Whole, are 

T 3 the 
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the moſt proper and convenient Circumſtances to 
place them in. We can come to the Knowledge 
of them only by Experience and Obſervation. 
Whence by a particular Examination of the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Powers and Faculties, and the Ob- 
jects correſponding to them, we are able to form 
a Judgment of the general Nature of the Being I 
to which they belong: We can ſee wherein the 3 
Perfection of ſuch a Being conſiſts; and what 
Kind of Life it ought to lead in order to attain 
ſuch Perfection. From the Notion we have of 
the Perfections and Attributes of God, 'tis ratio- 
nal to ſuppoſe, he has made many Sorts of intel- 
lectual Beings, which in their proper Places may 
contribute to the Beauty and Order of the Crea- 
tion. And ſo in Fact it appears to be. In 
order therefore to judge of the Perfection or Im- 
perfection of any Being, and the Good or Evil it 
is incident to, it is neceſſary to conſider the con- 
ſtituent Parts of it ſingly, what its ſeveral Powers 
and Qualities are, and then to put them together, 
and ſce what is the Reſult of the whole Compoſi- 
tion. In the preſent Enquiry Mankind only is our 
Subject: How it comes to paſs that there is fo 
much Sin practiſed by them. We have examined 
the ſeveral Parts of Man's Nature ; and in theſe 
there appears no other Evil, than that of Imper- 
fection, which Men have in common with the 
higheſt created Beings whatſoever. And accord- 


I; ing to this Rule, there ought to have been no 
1 Diverſity of intelligent Beings, but the ſupreme 
| 8 >, 


Being was obliged to exert his infinite Perfections 
CT SI 


i to an infinite Degree. For wherever we ſtop ſhort. 
of Infinity, the Underſtanding will be capable of 
| being impoſed upon, and a ſmaller Detect, in fo 
I exalted a Nature, 1s proportionally as criminal as 
þ a greater one in a Being of a meaner Sort. But 


li Experience ſufficiently teſtiſies the contrary 3 and 
| ſhews 
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ſhews us that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God 
is much more diſplayed in making great Variety 
of intelligent Beings ; from the different Circum- 
ſtances and Relations of which ariſe different Du- 
ties, in the Performance of which they find parti- 
cular Satisfaction, and are moreover capable of Re- 
wards of Happineſs, From hence it 1s reaſonable 
to expect, that God ſhould deal with ſuch Crea- 
tures according to their reſpective Capacities, ſo 
that upon the Whole there ſhould be the moſt 
Good ; and that his Government, and the Nature 
of Things, ſhould be ſo perfectly conſiſtent, as 
that, finally, ſuch Rewards ſhould be coincident 
with Virtue, and with that natural Happineſs 
which reſults from the Practice of it. Thus 
much is demonſtrable from the Perfections and 
Attributes of God. But all the Particulars, it is 
impoſſible for us to know. But as moral as well 
as natural Truth is analogous, we have a good 
Foundation from what we do know, to judge of 
other Things we do not. It is the preſent Scene 
of Life only, that is open to us; we are in great 
Meaſure ignorant both of what is paſt and future; 
it is impoſſible therefore to ſee the Connexion and 
Dependence they have upon each other. There 
is alſo juſt Reaſon to think there are Intelligen- - 
ces ſuperior to Man; of theſe we can know 
little more than what the Scripture fays, ev. i. 
14. But we know enough of our own preſent 
State to fee God's wiſe and good Government 
of Mankind, to juſtify him in this Reſpect alſo. 
Thus we fee that Powers and Faculties, Diſpoſi- 
tions and Aﬀections, whether natural or moral, 
cannot properly be ſtiled Evil; either as to the 
Nature, or as to the Degree of them. All the 
Evil that there can be, in his Respect, conſiſts 
either in the Want of ſome Perfections, which 


other Beings are endued with; or elſe in having 
1 ſome 
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ſome Perfections in a lower Degree. Neither of 
which is a real Evil. For it is evident, that bare 
Exiſtence is better than Non-exiſtence 3 animal 
Life than unactive Matter; Intelligence and Li- 
berty than Inſtinct. Tis evident alſo, that every 
one of theſe is voluntary, and the free Gift of 
God, which he may give as he pleaſes. And as 
God was not obliged to create any Being at all, 
ſo likewiſe he was not obliged to confer ſuch par- 
ticular Powers in ſuch a certain Degree. But 
theſe were owing to his good Pleaſure. And 
there is no Reaſon to complain of that Share 
which any one Sort of Being poſſeſſes, becauſe 
God has conferr'd more on others. The Powers, 
therefore, and Diſpoſitions, the Paſſions and Af- 
fections, abſtractly conſider'd, have no other Evil 
in them, but what is the neceſſary Conſequence 
of Men's being finite; and as they may be com- 
pared with Beings of a ſuperior Nature : With 
Regard to whom they may be imperfect, and 
yet in their "proper Places as good as they were in- 
tended to be. For it is manifeſt, that every 
one of them has its proper Uſe, and in the 
right Exerciſe of it, ſome good End is ſerved. 
"Tis only in the Mifapplication or Abuſe of 
theſe, that Evil, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts. 
And this ſuppoſes that the Being poſſeſt 
of theſe Powers and Faculties, is a voluntary 
Ae; that he not only underſtands what is fit 
and right, but has moreover a Power of acting 
accordingly ; that he is not only endued with 
Paſſions, but alſo has a Power of regulating and 
governing them according to Reaſon. In any 
other Senſe of the Word Evil, the Caſe is the 
ſame here, as in all other natura] Things, they 
muſt all, from their Inperfectiaus, be liable to 
many Diſorders and Irregularities. 

In order therefore to account far the a 
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of moral Evil, we muſt take in the whole Com- 
poſition of Man. We muſt examine the ſeveral 
Laws, which the conſtituent Parts of him are 
ſubject to, and ſee their mutual Influence and 
Effect. For from theſe different Principles it is, 
that the firſt Motions of all Sin and Iniquity ariſe. 
The moral World has its peculiar Laws and Rules 
to which it ought to be ſubject. 

What theſe Rules and Laws are, and what is 
the Obligation in intelligent and voluntary Agents 
to conform to them, *tis neceſſary to enquire into, 
that we may ſee wherein Virtue and Vice conſiſt; 
and whence it is that the Practice of the latter ſo 
much abounds in the World. Truth and Right 
are the proper Objects of the Thoughts and De- 
fires of ſuch a Being as Man. The one 1s the 
Reſult of the Nature and Reaſon of Things; the 
other is the Reſult of the different Relations and 
Circumſtances of Perſons, compar'd with each 
other. Wherefore as Man is intelligent, he is 
concern'd to find out Truth, eſpecially ſuch Truths 
as are of Importance for him to know; and as he 
is a voluntary Agent, it 1s his Buſineſs to regulate 
his Practice according to Right, or as the Condi- 
tion he is in, with Reſpe& to others requires. 
Upon this Foundation the antient Moraliſts built 
all their Precepts of Virtue 3 and from hence they 
drew the Obligations to live according to thoſe 
Rules. [See Cic. de finibus, Lib. V. F. 9, 
12, 13.1 

But the Morality of the Heathens was in this 
deficient, viz, They conſider'd only what the. 
Powers and Diſpoſitions of the Mind were in 
themſelves, and what the Exerciſe of them were: 
But they did not extend their Thoughts to the 
original Author, and continual Preſerver of them, 
to whoſe Goodneſs and Bounty they were ſo 
much indebted. But they comprehended ther 
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Notions hereof, under the general looſe Name, 
Nature : By which they meant no more than the 
preſent Conſtitution of Things, the Laws they 
are ſubject to, and the Effects produced by them. 
And therefore the utmoſt Extent of their Mora- 
lity reached no further, than what they called the 
for Cardinal Virtues. The Worſhip of the one 
only true God was entirely baniſh'd from among 
them, and conſequently moral Virtue was only a 
ſpeculative Notion to entertain the Minds of the 
Curious, but was of little Force to regulate the 
Practice of the Generality of Mankind. For tho? 
it be true, that the Foundation of moral Virtue 1s 
laid in the Nature and Reaſon of Perſons and 


Things, and is the neceſſary Reſult of the diffe- 


rent Relations and Proportions, which they bear 
to each other When compared together, and con- 
ſequently is eternal and immutable; yet the Ex- 
iſtence, both of Perſons and Things themſelves, is 
arbitrary, and depends entirely upon the Will of 
the Creator. The true Principle of religious Vir- 
tue therefore is a conforming to the Circumſtances 
and Relations of Perſons and Things upon this 
View, that God is the Author of them; that 
what we call the Laws of Nature, are indeed 
Rules preſcribed by Providence for wiſe and good 
Ends; and that therefore it is the Duty of intel- 
ligent and voluntary Creatures to comply with 
what they thus find to be the Will of God; and 
to promote as far as they are able, what they ſee 
10 be his Deſign, in Expectation of becoming 
therefore acceptable to him, and capable of Re- 
ward from him. 

Hence appears the Neceſſity and End of a Re- 
delation; to fignify in a plain and familiar Man- 
ner, that Right and Authority which God has 
over Mankind, and the Obligation they are under 
to pay Obedience to his Laws upon this Account. 
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For tho? all the Duties of Morality are founded 
in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, yet this 
hinders not but that the ſame Duties alſo may be 
conſiſtently recommended upon other very diffe- 
rent Principles. Thus for Inſtance, He who pro- 
ceeds by the ſame Rules in Morality that he does 
in natural Philoſophy, viz. examines upon what 
the Ends propoſed by the ſeveral Powers and Ca- 
pacities of intelligent Agents muſt be, and thence 
collects what Sort of a Being it is, from whom 
theſe are derived, and what Authority he has 


over ſuch Creatures; ſuch a Perſon cannot but ſee 


the Relation he ſtands in to him, and the Obliga- 
tion he is under to perform every moral Duty 
upon this Account, viz. That he who has con- 
ferr'd ſuch Benefits on Men, will expect a grateful 
Acknowledgment and Return: And ſeeing he 
has been ſo beneficent as to beſtow thoſe Gifts, 
he will reward their reſpective Improvements. 
Theſe are the Principles upon which all Revela- 
tion is founded; and after this Manner is the 
Obligation, to the Practice of every Duty of Re- 
ligion, plainly deduced in the Writings of the Old 
Teſtament and the New, but eſpecially in the New. 

It is every where ſuppoſed in theſe Writings, 
that Perſons capable of becoming Chriſtians, are ſuch 
as are already convinced that there is a God, juſt, 
powerful and good, that he 1s the Creator and 
Governor of the World. In this View the ſame 
Things, which in their own Nature are fit to be 
done, become obligatory to Men, upon the Ac- 
count which they ſtand in to God, viz. as an 
Oblication of Gratitude, and in Expectation of 
Reward, Sobriety, Righteouſneſs, and Godh- 
neſs, correſpondent to the Relation we ſtand in to 
ourſelves, our Neighbours, and God, compre- 
hend the whole of theſe Things. And whatever 


is reaſonable to be done under ſuch Circumſtances, 
is 
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is the Will and Command of God who made us, 
if and *tis therefore obligatory to all Men in their 
4 reſpective Stations, upon the Authority of God, 
| And this is what is in Scripture meant by Faith in 
general, viz. ſuch a firm Perſuaſion of the Ex- 

| iſtence of God, and ſuch an entire Dependence 
| upon his Government, as may influence Men's 
ll Actions, to do what they find to be agreeable to 
| his Will. This ſingle Conſideration fully explains 
4 to us the Meaning of all thoſe different Expreſ- 
"uf fions uſed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, wherein 
" the ſame Duties of Morality are recommended 
4 under different Denominations and Views. The 
bl Reaſon why theſe Duties are ſeldom in Scripture 
| | calPd Virtues, ſeems to be, becauſe the Deſign of 
* Scripture being to refer every Thing to God as the 
firſt Cauſe, therefore the Expreſſions there uſed 


are ſuch as were moſt proper for this Purpoſe. 


4 Thus St. Paul aſcribes the very Diſpoſitions and 
fl Actions of the Mind to God, Phil. ii. 13. Our 
0 Saviour compares them to Talents put into our 
N. Hands by God, who will call us to Account for 
. the Improvement or Abuſe of them. And the 
il great Duties of Morality, Sobriety, Righteouſ- 
UN neſs, and Godlineſs, are by St. James called Gifts 
0 with Reſpect to God as n Author of them, Y 
W Chap. i. 17. By St. Paul, the ſame Duties are Z 
1 aſcribed to the Grace of God, Titus ii. 11. Be- |: 
il cauſe being the Effects of that ſingular Favour I 


which be has ſhewn to Mankind in the extraordi- BY 
nary Aſſiſtance of the Goſpel, whereby they are A 


Il inſtructed in the Knowledge of theſe Things, and 
il thereby they are enabled to practiſe them. In 


other Places they are called, by the ſame Apoſtle, 
= the Fruit of the Spirit, not only becauſe they are 
il internal, and proceed from the Diſpoſition of the 
F * ind, but becauſe they were deliver'd by be 
1 Spirit of Cod, inſpiring the firſt Teachers of the 
0 Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, Gal. v. xxii. Theſe Inſtances ſhow plainly 
the Nature and Deſign of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, and what Principles it 1s built upon. 

I come in the next Place to conſider, what are 
the proper Motives to promote the Practice of moral 
Good, and to prevent the Practice of moral Evil, 
viz. the Sanction of the foremention'd Laws. 
By the Faculty of Underſtanding, Men are enabled 
to ſee what is their Duty. By the Affections of 
the Mind they are inclined to do thoſe Things 
which they ſee are right; and an Averſion to 
what they know is falſe and unjuſt. But it is the 
ſelf motive Principle alone by which they are capa- 
ble of acting, or forbearing to act according to 
the foremention'd Laws. Each of zheſe are of a 
different Kind, ſo muſt they be applied to in a 
different Manner. There are moral Ends as well 
| as natural Ends; and there are Means ſuitable to 
q AY them both, which ought not to be confounded. 
In natural Things the Cauſes and Effects are al- 
ways proportion'd to each other. But in moral 
Actions, there is no Effictency at all, every Action 


8 depends entirely upon the mere Principle of Self- 

e EEE 

motion in the Agent; take this away, and all 

a Virtue and Vice is deſtroyed. For if we ſuppoſe 
any other real Agency, than what is from the 

: acting Being itſelf, the acting Being is a neceſſary 


Agent, and ſo not an accountable Creature. But 
tho* there be no natural Efficiency in the Buſineſs 
. of Morality, yet there are proper Motives which 
E: may affect a free Being; and be the Occaſion, tho? 
| not the Cauſe, of his acting one Way rather than 
the other; and theſe depend upon the Beings 
having other Faculties join'd with ſuch Liberty. 
Now this is the Caſe with Man; he is not 
only a voluntary but a rational Agent. And 
the Method to apply to 3 and 
Reaſon is by Truth and Argument. For as 

2 | ſoon 
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ſoon as any Truths in Morality are propoſed to 
the Underſtanding, it cannot help perceiving 
them; and as ſoon as the Connexion between 
ſuch Truths appear, it cannot help being con- 
vinced. Moral Truth, therefore, may be a Rule 
of Action to a free Agent, endued with Under- 
ſtanding, without diminiſhing his Liberty. For 
Underſtanding and Reaſon are no Subſtances, and, 
conſequently, have no natural Power to produce 
Action; and the ſame may be faid of the Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Mind. It is not inconſiſtent with 
Reaſon and Liberty to have an Inclination for 
Truth and Right, and an Averſion to Falſhood 
and Wrong. Theſe may be excited by Perſua- 
ſion, and may induce a free Agent, but they can- 
not force him to comply. But beſides theſe, 
there are other Paſſions, ſuch as Hope and Fear, 
which ariſes from Self-Love, which have their 
Influence upon Man. From ſome or all of theſe 
Principles ariſes every Motive to any virtuous 
Action; and, upon theſe Accounts, are the Ac- 
tions good or evil. The mere Power of acting, 
or forbearing to act, is a natural Perfection, but 
there is no moral Good or Evil in it abſtractly 
conſider'd. 

Morality, therefore, ſuppoſes that there ſnould 
be ſome Law or Rule of Action. And this in- 
cludes a Knowledge of ſuch Law, either natural 
or revealed; and a Proſpect of Happineſs upon 
complying with the Terms of the Law, either 
reſulting from the Nature of the Things, or elſe 
a voluntary Recompence. Thus it appears from 
conſulting the Frame and Conſtitution of Man, 
the Diſpoſitions of his Mind, the Paſſions of his 


Body, that every one of them has its proper Ob- 


je, and that there is a certain Degree of Appli- 


cation neceſſary in the Nature of them to pro- 


duce their genuine Effects. And, by comparing 
Men 
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Men with other Beings, and with each other, it 
appears alſo what are thoſe ſeveral Duties which 
they owe to each other, and their Obligations to 
diſcharge them. 

By this Means we may form a Judgment what 
Sort of Creature Man is, what he is capable of, 
and in what Manner he is to be applied to. And, 
on the other Hand, we ſhall ſee how he comes 
to fall ſhort of that Perfection which he was ori- 
ginally deſigned for; we ſhall ſee whence it is that 
he perverts and abuſes the Powers of his Mind, 
the Inclinations of his Body, and becomes ſo mi- 
ſerable : Becauſe there muſt be ſome Imperfection 
either in the Underſtanding, or the Will, or the 
Appetites, or elſe the Being would not be capable 
of committing Sin, ſince every Sin conſiſts in a 
Defect, or Abuſe of one or more of theſe. 
Therefore, in God, who 1s infinite in all Perfec- 
tions, there can be no Poſſibility of Sin: But 
in all other Beings, of how exalted a Nature ſo- 
ever, there muſt be a Pofib:lity of their erring in 
ſome Particulars. And the Inftance given in 
Scripture of the fallen Angels, 1s a ſufficient Con- 
firmation of it. Indeed, as they have not Bodies 
like Men, they cannot be ſubject to the ſame Ap- 
petites, but of the Crimes which the Mind 1s in- 
cident to, ſuch as Ambition, and the like, they 
may be guilty ; and there may be other Sort of 
Crimes which the Frame and Conſtitution even of 
celeſtial Beings may render them incident to. But 
as Man partakes both of the intellectual Powers 
of Angels, and the ſenſual Appetites of Brutes, 


he muſt be liable to be impoſed upon by the Ob- 


jects of Senſe, dictating Things different from the 
Objects of Reaſon. 

And from hence the Cauſe of every moral E- 
vil in the World, notwithſtanding God is infinite- 
ly wiſe and good, is plain, ITis the e 

2 that 
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that Liberty with which God endued every Man. 
That ſuch Liberty is in itſelf an excellent Gift, 
muſt be own'd by every one, who thinks there is 
any Difference betwixt mere Appetite and Reaſon, 
betwixt an animal and rational Lite, and the En- 
Joyments peculiar to each of them, That there 
are ſome Subjects in their own Nature uncapable 
of having this. Faculty planted in them; and that . 
there are others capable of being endow'd with R 
ſuch a Faculty, in the Uſe or Abuſe of which 
they may improve, or deprave themſelves, 1s : 
evident, from conſidering the Nature of material 
and immaterial Subſtances. But on which of thoſe | 
Subjects that are capable of receiving this Power, 
God will actually confer it, and on what Con- : 
ditions, and under what Circumſiances, depends | 
upon his Will. The Perfection and Order of | 
the Univerſe requires that there ſhould be Variety 2 
in theſe, as well as all other Reſpets. It is 
therefore reaſonable, that ſuch a Power ſhould be 
given to ſome Creatures: And that their other 
Dejigns and Propen/ions ſhould be to ſtrong, as to 
anſwer, as far as is poſlible, the Ends for which 
they were deſign'd, conſiſtent with this Power. 
And hence it follows, that whenever ſuch a com- 
pound Being yields to the Suggeſtions of Senſe 
and Paſſion, inſtead of Reaſon, it muſt fall into ; 
the Commiſſion of Sin, that is, act contrary to 
the Reaſon of Things, and ſubvert the Order of | 
the Creation. $ 

And to his Original the Scripture aſcribes the : 
Sins of Mankind in general. [See Rom. vii. which 
profeſſedly treats of this Subject.] St. John ſays, 
That Sin is the Tranſgreſſion of a Law; which St. 
Paul ſays, is holy, juſt, and good: And if it be 
the Occaſion of very great Evil, it is from Men's 
Obſtinacy, in reſiſting all its Motives, in deſpiſing 
its Threats, and in doing the yery Things that 
are there forbidden. That 
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. That the Law of God is good, is plain, from 
* every one's Aſſent to what is reaſonable and juſt, 
” and from that Satisfaction we receive in it: But, 
* at the fame Time, we ſee another Law in our 
r Members that is drawing us off from thoſe Things 
le | which Reaſon and Conſcience dictate, to thoſe 
at 8 which are ſuggeſted by Senſe and Paſſion. And 
th thus it muſt be, whilſt Men carry ſuch frail Bo- 
h dies about them. The Motions of Sin which are 
* ; by the Law, or the Inclinations to fatisfy the 
al - Luſts and Appetites of the Body, beyond what 
ſe is reaſonable, will work in their Members to bring 
. | forth Fruit unto Death. 
"4 And from hence we are enabled to anſwer the 
is ? Objection of the antient Academicks, That Man's 
of being made a reaſonable Creature, is the Founda- 
y | tion of all his Miſery : And, therefore, it would 
A have been better for him to have been without © 
* Reaſon. 
2 The Fallacy of which lies in theſe 7700 Particu- 
0 lars, that ſuch Judgment is made partially, and 
h that *tis made from the Event only. 
* Firſt, *Tis very true, that it had been better 
for all thoſe particular Perſons, who have abuſed 
2 their Reaſon and Liberty, ſo far as to make them- 
5 E ſelves miſerable, that there had been no ſuch Per- 
o fections in the World. But this is no Reaſon 
i£ 2 why all other Perſons ſhould be deprived of all 
the Advantages that they can make of what theſe 


. Men turn to their own Deſtruction, and that 
* they ſhould not have any Means of making them- 
ſelves happy, becauſe theſe Men abuſe the ſame 
Means to their own Miſery. Neither is this any 
Reaſon why God ſhould not, in Virtue of his 
own Authority, commit ſuch Talents to his Ser- 
vants, and command them to improve them, as 
they will anſwer it to him. - But, | ho ates 
Secondly, With Reſpect to the Event: God 
Vol. III. U | "2 
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has given every Man Talents hoth of Mind and 
Body, and he requires no more of them than a 
proportional Uſe and Improvement, according to 
their Capacities, Opportunities, and Circumſtan- 
ces. And whatever Number of them fail in this, 
tis no Objection againſt the Thing in general. It 
was reaſonable, that ſuch Faculties ſhould be 
given them to carry on that Sort of Life, which 
they were intended to lead, and there were no 
more Hindrances in the Way, than what are the 
neceſſary Reſult of their preſent Condition. 
Wherefore, the Blame muſt lie on themſelves, 
and God will be juſtified, | 
What has been faid concerning the Nature and 
Sanction of Laws in general, and the Effects that 
may be occaſioned by them, may be applied to 
any Law in particular, and will equally hold 
good, For the Defign of them all is to be a 
Rule of Action to all Perſons to whom they are 
preſcribed. And that this may more fully ap- 
pear, and that we may give an Anſwer to the 
foremention'd Objections, we will examine the 
State of our firſt Parents, and fee how Sin entred 
into, and by what Means 1t has continued in the 
World. | 
Tho? there be no natural Means of knowing 
who committed the firſt Sin, nor in what it con- 
ſiſted, yet, in general, *tis evident, from what 
we experience in ourſelves and others, that it muſt 
proceed from the fame Cauſe that all other Sins 
proceed : Fer «s the firſt Man was made of the 
fame Materials as we are, and was endued with 
the ſame Faculties of Mind, and had the fame 
Inclinations of Body, he muſt be liable to the 
ſame Temptations, and be capable of complying 
with his Appetites, contrary to the Conviction of 
his own Mind. And from hence it is, that the 
firſt Sin proceeded, But the Particulars of it can 
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be had only from Revelation; and here we have 


only a ſhort Account who the Perſon was, and 
what the Sin itſelf was, and the Manner of com- 
mitting it. And whatever Difficulties there may 
be in ſome particular Expreſſions, which were ei- 
ther perſonal, or related to the peculiar Circum- 


ſtances of Alam and Eve, yet the general Thing 


intended to be declared to the World, viz. how 
Sin entred into it, and the Effect of it, is moſt 
evident. 

Tho! every Part of the Creation is ſtiled good, 
yet this does not hinder, but that ſome Parts of 
it might naturally be better than others, and ca- 
pable of being made much more ſo by Care. 
And ſuch was the Garden of Eden, in which 
every Thing grew without Labour, that was ne- 
ceſſary, convenient, and delightful. There was 


nothing for Man to do, but to dreſs and keep 


the Garden for his Diverſion, [See Gen. u. 8, 
9, 15.] and to fatisfy himſelf with all its Variety. 

All this Plenty muſt proceed from a kind and 
good Being; and it was fit that the Perſon on 
whom it was beſtow'd, ſhould be made ſenſible 
of this, that he might thank the Author of his 
Happineſs. Wherefore, God reſerved one Tree 


in the Garden as a Teſtimony of his Sovereignty ' 


and Man's Obedience, Gen. ii. 16, 17. What 
there was in this Tree, the Scripture ſays not, 
and ſo we cannot know; and why it is called the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, is not very 
certain. But whatever the Particulars were, which 
were of perſonal Concern to our firſt Parents only, 
the general Thing which is of Uſe to all their 
Poſterity 1s very plain. They had an expreſs Com- 
mand given them by God himſelf, as they had 
any Regard to his Authority, or their own Hap- 


pineſs, that they ſhould forbear to eat of this 


Tree. He told them, that the Day they eat 
U 2 thereof 
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thereof they ſhould die. How great the Privi- 
lege of Life was, they, who enjoy'd it with ſo 
much Pleaſure, could not but be very ſenſible ; 
and whilſt they continued innocent, they had no 
Reaſon to fear being deprived of it; but, on the 
contrary, a very reaſonable Aſſurance of having 
it prolong'd, from the Experience of the Goodneſs 
of God in firſt giving them Life, and a further 
Confirmation of it in the Tree of Life, planted in 
the Midſt of the Garden for their Preſervation, 
The Condition of Life depended upon their not 
eating of the Tree of Knowledge. *Tis plain, 
therefore, both from the Words of the Threat- 
ning, and from what follow'd afterwards, that 
the Meaning of the Condition was this : That as 
they were originally made mortal, and their Life 
was preſerved by the Tree of Life ; the Puniſh- 
ment of their Tranſgreſſion ſhould be, to have this 
Tree, this extraordinary Means of Life, taken 
from them, and then of Courſe they muſt die. 
This was the Nature and End of that Com- 
mand given to our firſt Parents, and fo reaſonable 
was it in itſelf, ſo plain to the Underſtanding, and 
ſo eaſy to be practiſed, that one would think there 
ſhould have been no Danger of their tranſgreſſing 
it: Yet ſuch was the original Conſtitution of 
Man, and ſuch the Circumſtances of Things, that 
he did not long continue in a State of Innocence. 
Where there is a Mixture of Underſtanding and 
Paſſion in the ſame Subject, they will ſometimes 
interfere with each other. [nclination will ſome- 
times prevail againſt Reaſon: And where there 
are any other Beings concerned, heir Tranſactions 
may alſo be a Means of helping forward any Ac- 


tion. And to theſe Cauſes the Scripture aſcribes 


the Commiſſion of the firſt Sin: The Woman ſaw, 
that the Tree was good for Food, and that it was 


pleaſant to the Eyes, and a Tree to be deſired to 


make 
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make one wiſe, Gen. iii. 5. This was the Effect 
of Paſſion, and of not attending to her own Rea- 
ſon and Experience. And as ſhe had enough to 
ſatisfy her reaſonable Defires, it muſt be great 
Careleſſneſs to be deluded by the Beauty of this 
one Tree, after it was expreſsly forbidden. 

The remaining Part is the Tranſaction be- 
twixt the Serpent and the Woman. It is plain, 
by the Text, that the Serpent deceiv'd the Wo- 
man in two Things, by putting a falſe Conſtruc- 
tion upon the Words. {See Gen. iii. 4, g.] The one 
was, that ſhe was not fo to underſtand the Threat- 
ning, as if immediately upon eating of this Tree 
ſhe ſhould die, which Deceit was uſed to abate 
her juſt Fears. The other was, that the eating 
of it would make her wiſer ; and this was ſug- 
geſted to raiſe her Deire. For the Love of 
Knowledge was originally planted in the Mind 
of Man; and to be as Gods, knowing Good and 
Evil, muſt be more apt to work upon this De/rre. 
This was the Manner in which Eve was pre- 
vail'd to fin: And her Sin confiſted in this, that 
ſhe hearkned to the Serpent rather than God, 
and ſuffer'd herſelf to be govern'd by her Paſſion, 
and not her Reaſon. How this Tranſaction, be- 
tween the Woman and the Serpent, was per- 
torm'd, is not ſaid; and, therefore, *tis in vain 
to conjecture. Thus we ſee how Sin firſt enter'd 
into the World, and this Repreſentation of it 1s 
ſufficient for Inſtruction and Example to all Poſ- 
terity. Nl | 

And as the Sin, and the Manner of com- 
mitting it, is thus plainly deſcribed, ſo alſo is the 
Puniſhment of the Tranſgreflors, and the Effects 
thereof. The firſt of which is a Conſciouſneſs of 
their own Guilt, and this raiſed in them a Dread 
of that Being they had offended ; and, there- 
fore, they retired from his Preſence. [See 

| U 3 Ger. 
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Gen. iii. 8.] But beſides this, there was a poſitive 


Puniſhment inflicted them, in common and 
in particular. The Puniſhment common to them 
bath, was, that they were driven from that hap- 
py Place 3 and for want of the Tree of Life, after 
a few Years, ſhould return to Duſt. The particular 
Punithment to the Man, was, that he ſhould earn 
his Bread with Labour, and in Sorrow eat the 
Herb of the Field all his Days. To the Woman, 
the particular Puniſhment was, that ſhe ſhould 
conceive in Sorrow, and be fubje& to her Huſ- 
band. 

From this Account of the Sin and Puniſhment 
of our firſt Parents, it is evident, that Part of 
the Pumſhment terminated in themſelves, and Part 
was derived to their Poſterity. That which ter- 
minated in themſelves was the Sin properly fo 
called, the actual Tranſgreſſing of the Law, with 
the Senſe of Guilt, and Dread of Puniſhment 
which neceſſarily attend it; for theſe are impoſſible 
to be communicated from one to another. Where- 
fore there can be no ſuch Thing as transferring of 
Guilt, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of puniſhing one 
Man for the Sins of another. But notwithitand- 
ing this, Men have ſuch a Dependence upon each 
other, with Regard to the Circumſtances of Lite, 
and to the Good or Evil of it, that ſome Perſons 
may be Sufferers on the Account of what others 
have done. And this is often in Scripture called 
Puniſhment, in a figurative Way of ſpeaking, 
becauſe it was occaſion'd by Sin; and in this 
Senſe the whole Race of Mankind were Sufferers 
by the Sin of Adam: They were by this depriv'd 
of Eden, forced to provide Suſtenance by Labour, 
had the Tree of Life taken from them, and ſo 
became ſubject to Diſeaſes and Death. This is 
the Account we have of the Sin of Adam, and 
the Conſequences of it: And a due Conſideration 
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of it will afford ſufficient Anſwers to the Objec- 


tions made againſt it, either with Reſpe& to God 
the Lawgrver, or to our firſt Parents as the Sub- 


jets, or to their Poſterity as Sharers in the Evil. 


Firſt, Tis objected, that as Man is the Work- 
manſhip of a Being infinitely good and holy, he 


ſhould not only have been created without any actual 


Evil, but alſo without any Inclination to Evil: 
For that Inclination is ſuch a DefefF, as could not 
have ſuch a Principle for its Cauſe. And that as 
Free-will is the Cauſe whence moral Evil pro- 
ceeds, the ſame infinite good Being who foreſaw 
this ill Uſe Man would make of this Free-will, 


ſhould have determined him to that which is good, 


or ſhould have always watched over him to keep 
him from ſinning. The firſt Part of this Objec- 
tion is anſwer'd by Salomon. God made Man up- 
right, but they ſought out many Inventions. And, 
*tis evident, from Reaſon, that Man was made 
upright , for if we examine every Faculty of the 
Mind ſeparately, we ſhall find, that each of them 
has its peculiar End and Uſe, has its proper Ob- 


ject; in a regular Application of which, and 


Gratification by it, it is fully fatisfied, and anſwers 
ſome very wiſe and good Purpoſe in Life. And 
when Evil ariſes from the Abuſe of them, the 
Fault cannot be charged upon them, but upon 
Man who miſapplies them. It is, therefore, an 
unjuſt Reflection upon our Aﬀections, to ſay, 
they are in themſelves ſinful ; the true Cauſe of 
Complaint 1s the Wickedneſs of Men's own 
Hearts, and not from the Nature of the Things., 
*Tis Men's Reaſon and Underſtanding which 


render him liable to be deceived; and *tis his 


Free-will which makes him capable of doing what 

is unreaſonable and unjuſt, - | 
With Regard to theſe Faculties, *tis objected, 
that upon the Proſpect of the ill Uſe Men 227 
4 mate 
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make of them, a wwiſe and good Being would rather - 


have determin'd them always to that which is good: 
That is, if the Words have any Meaning, it is 
inconſiſtent with the Notion we have of the 
Goodneſs of God, to make any finite, intelligent 
and voluntary Agents at all. This is the Ob- 
jector's Meaning, or follows from ſuch Aſſertions. 
For upon Suppoſition that it is agreeable to the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God to make a Creature 
3 with finite Underſtanding and Liberty, it 
is agreeable to the ſame Notions, that God ſhould 
act conſiſtently with thoſe Powers that he has 
given him. To fay, therefore, that God ought 
always to determine Men to that which is good, 
is the fame Thing as to ſay, that God ſhould 
make Men mere Machines: For there is no ſuch 
Thing as determining Men to Goodneſs. Moral 
Good or Evil depends upon the Suppoſition that 
Men are able to determine themſelves. Burt, 
Secondly, If, ſays an Objector, God bas given 
Men Free-vill, he ſhould always watch over them 
to keep them from Sinning. How God watches 
over Men to keep them from Sinning, muſt be 
Judged of by the common Courſe of his Provi- 
dence, and the ſeveral ſupernatural Interpoſitions 
in their Behalf, when the other was not ſufficient ; 
and to theſe we muſt appeal, whether God has not 
afforded Men ſufficient Means of Knowledge in 
their Duty, and ſufficient Motives to practiſe it : 
Whether they have any other Temptations than 
ſuch as ariſe from the Conſtitution of Things. 
And to ſuppoſe any other Yatching, is to take 
away all Opportunity from free Agents of 
exerciſing their Liberty. Beſides, this could 


not be done but by perpetual Miracles, which is 


very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe. For if God has 
made Man's Duty fo plain, that if they uſe 


their Underſtanding, they muft apprehend it, 
2 tis 
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and Origin of Moral Evil. 297 
tis abſurd to expect, when they negle& their 
Underſtanding,” that a Miracle ſhould keep 
them from Sinning. This was manifeſtly the 
Caſe of our firſt Parents, their Duty was ſo 
expreſly commanded, that it was impoſſible for 
them to be ignorant of it. Their Opportunities 
of committing Sin, were the feweſt that could be, 
and the Temptations were the weakeſt. So that 


| * ſuch Sin could proceed only from Careleſneſs. 


Secondly, Another Part of this Objection relates 
to the Knowledge of God: And this wickedly 
charges him with being the Author of Sin, tho? 
not immediately, yet mediately, by affirming, that 
it 1s altogether as repugnant to the divine Nature 
4% produce Creatures who will infallibly fin ; and 
that becauſe he certainly fore-knew that Men would 


/in, therefore their Sin was neceſſary. But the 


Fallacy of this Argument lies in theſe two Things. 
Firſt, In the Ambiguity of the Word Knowledee. 
Strictly ſpeaking, Knowledge has Reſpect to the 

Things in being. And in this Senſe God is faid 

to know every Thing, as he is omnipreſent ; and 

fully comprehends every Particular of them. This 
is what we call natural Knowledge. 

And with ſuch Sort of Knowledge the future 
Actions of Men cannot be known, becaufe they 
have no Exiſtence, and therefore are not the Ob- 
jects of Science, 


But there 1s alſo a moral Senſe of the Knowledge 


which regards future Events. 


The Certainty whereof depends upon a Multi- 


tude of Things, the particular Circumſtances of 
which, conduce towards effecting the Event, 
This, in Men, is only Probability or Conjecture. 
Now if this Sort of Knowledge be univerſally ex- 
tended, and to an infinite Degree, it will be what 


we call Foreknowledge in God. Which tho? it be 


different from his natural Knowledge, yet *tis as 
certain : 


J. 
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certain: For as God preſcribes Laws to the Crea- 
tion, he can, with Regard to the inanimate Part 
of it, tell for any Time to come what the State 
of it will be. And with Regard to the animate 
or rational, he can tell what Degrees of Know. 
ledge every Being has; and what are the Inclina- 
tions of the Mind, and Aﬀections of the Body. 
And he can further tell, how far they will deter- 
mine themſelves by them ; all which put together, 
become infinitely exact; and is the Foundation of 
Preſcience, and of foretelling future Events. 
Secondly, The other Fallacy in the Argument 
we are now upon, conſiſts in imagining that Fore- 
knowledge is the Cauſe of Action; or elſe that it 
is a ſufficient Reaſon for preventing ſuch Action 
Neither of which is true. That Knowledge is 
not the efficient Cauſe of Action in any Being is 
evident from hence, that Knowledge has no Ee 
ficiency ; it is no Subſtance, and conſequently has 
no impulſive Power. Since therefore Events are 
not determin'd by Foreknowledge, but Freedom 
of Action remains the ſame : This vindicates the 
divine Goodneſs from being the Cauſe of Sin ; 
and ſhews that it riſes from the Agent himſelf. 
And as to the remaining Part of this Objection, 
that if Fore-knowledge be not the Cauſe of Sin, 
vet it ought to be a Reaſon for a good Being to 
irovent it. This alſo is built on a wrong Found- 
ition, Every Attribute of the Deity has its 
proper Object, and our not attending to that, 
creates Confuſion: And this is the Caſe here. 
The right Application of Foreknowledge does 
not conſiſt in hindring Events, which cannot be 
done, but by deſtroying the Subjects, but in do- 
ing all that is proper to be done, conſiſtent with 
the Faculties of the Agent, and with the other 
Attributes of the Deity, to induce a free Agent 
in 
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in a moral Way, to determine himſelf to do 
what is right and juſt. 

Laſtly, All that remains upon this Head is 
what is called the Infrction of Sin; particularly 
that of our firſt Parents: That it produced all 
imaginable Crimes over the Face of the Earth. 
But we find no ſuch Repreſentation as this in 
Scripture ; it is there expreſly ſaid, That the Son 


ſhall not be puniſb'd for the Iniquity of the Father. 


And therefore whatever Evils befal the Children, 
which the Parents might be the Occaſion of, are 
but improperly called Puniſhments ; and are ſuch 
as might juſtly come upon them, had their Pa- 
rents not ſinned. So that we ought not to eſteem 
them Sinners upon that Account. 

The Infection of Sin is chiefly the Example, 


Authority or Perſuaſion of others : The immedi- 


ate Cauſe muſt be from Men's ſelves. So that 
tho* ſome may be great Sufferers by Occafion of 
others, yet fo long as they are not conſcious of 
any perſonal Guilt, they cannot think thoſe Evils 
to be Puniſhments. The Sing of Death is Sin, 
*tis looking upon Death as a Puniſhment for Sin, 
that which makes it terrible. It would have ano- 
ther Appearance to an innocent Perſon, who 


would look upon 1t only as one of the natural . 


Effects of the preſent State of Things. And 
thus the Effects of the firſt Sin are explain'd : In 
Adam, or by Adam, all died; Which Evil his 
Tranſgreſſion was the Occaſion of. But as Men 
have no Right to live for ever, it would have 


been no Injuſtice, had God made them originally - 


mortal. But this Subjection to Death, when con- 
ſider'd as a Puniſhment, is a Puniſhment for 
their own Sins, and not for the Sins of their firſt 
Parents. Wherefore as by one Man Sin enter'd 
into the World, and Death by Sin, ſo Death paſſed 
upon all Men, for that all have ſinned. This 
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300 An Enguiry into the Cauſe 
is all the Effect that the Scripture mentions of the 
Sin of our firſt Parents. 

But for a further Explication of this, let us 
conſider the preſent State of Mankind, according 
to the Goſpel Account of it; in order to ſee 
what Proviſion is there made to prevent Sin, 
whence it is that the Goſpel produces not the de- 
ſign'd Effect, and what is reaſonably to be ex- 
pected after the Foundation of the Goſpel is laid 
in this, that all Men are Sinners: For the Truth 
of which, the Apoſtles appeal'd to every Man's 
own Reaſon. And that this was the Caſe of all 
Mankind in every paſt Age, appear'd from the 
Confuſion of the beſt Men among them, and 
from the general Practice of the whole World in 
their Sacrifices, and other religious Rites, whereby 
they ſignified the Senſe of their own Guilt, and 
endeavour'd to make Atonement for it. 

This being confeſſedly the State of Mankind, 
both of thoſe who had no Revelation, and thoſe 


who had one; the Query was, ho ſhould deliver 


them from the Body of this Death Now, in An- 
{wer to this, it was neceſſary not only to deſcribe 
the State Mankind were in, but alſo to ſhow by 
cohat Means they came to be ſo wicked and miſer- 
able; which our Saviour himſelf does in general, 


Mat. xiii. 14, 15. From which Place *tis evident 


that God has given Men Powers of Body and 
Mind, in order to find out and practiſe their Duty; 


and that if they uſed theſe as they ought, they 
would not fail in either Reſpect. Wherefore their 


Corruption was owing to themſelves. But St. 
Paws is more particular in explaining and vindicat- 

ing the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God's Dealings 
with Men: In his Epiſtle to the Romans he diſtin- 
guiſhes Mankind into two Sorts ; thoſe that were 
ſubject to the Law of Nature only, and thoſe 
that had moreover a Revelation made to them, 


And 
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and Origin of Moral Evil, 301 
And he ſhews whence 'it is, that each of theſe 
failed of obtaining that Effect, which it was rea- 
ſonable to expect from them. 

With Reſpect to thoſe Men who had only the 
Law of Nature to direct themſelves by, he ſays, 
that the Light of Nature is ſufficient to teach 
Men their Duty. (See Rom. 1. 19, 20.) Tho? 
God is inviſible, and ſo infinite, that we cannot 
comprehend him fully, yet ſomething we can un- 
derſtand of him, which is ſufficient for all the 
Purpoſes of Religion. 

The Works of the Creation are a plain De- 
monſtration of the Power and Wiſdom of God, 
and of the Duty Men owe to him upon that 
Account. 

Men cannot plead Ignorance of their Duty. 
The Cauſe of all their Iniquity therefore was, 
either by a voluntary not attending to the Means 
of Knowledge ; or elſe obſtinately abuſing thoſe 
Means when they are conſcious of the Truth. 
The Conſequence of which was that Paſſion tak- 
ing Place of Reaſon, they muſt run into the higheſt 
Extravagance mention'd by the Apoſtle, viz. 
worſhipping the Creature inſtead of the Creator. 

This is the Scripture-Repreſentation of the 
State Mankind in general reduced themſelves. to, 


when they were ſubject to the Law of Reaſon 


only. | 

And not much different was the Caſe of thoſe 
who had moreover a ſupernatural Law given 
them. The ſupernatural Means of religious 
Enowledge were abuſed by the Fews, as the na- 


aal Means were by the Gentiles. They fruſtrated 


God's Intentions to do them good. After 


which nothing remain'd but the | executing. of 


Juttice, or the ſhewing of Mercy : But his infi- 
nite Pity prompted him to the latter. Accord- 
ingly in due Time he ſent a Perſon into the World 
| to 


* 
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to declare that he would accept of the Repentance 
of Sinners, and would reward their future Obe- 
dience. 

This Perſon was foretold by the Law and the 
Prophets to the Jews, under the Titles of the 
Meſhah, or Chriſt, the Son of God, the King of 
Iſrael. And the Teſtimony he gave of himſelf 
was the working of greater Miracles than Mo ſes, 
or any other Prophet. To the Gentiles, he ap- 
pear'd by the ſame Teſtimony to be a Man ap- 
proved of God, and ordain'd to declare his Will 
to them. (See As xiii. 43.) The Deſign of his 
Miſſion is fully expreſs'd by St. Paul in his Diſ- 
courſe to the Athenians, Acts xvi. 30, 31. 
Which Paſlage ' gives us a true Notion of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and contains the fundamental 
Principles of the Goſpel ; and under theſe Views, 
and with theſe Expectations, is every Chriſtian to 
dire& his Life and Converſation, | [EI 

Having ſeen the Nature and End of the Goſ- 
pel Inſtitution, and how well it is ſuited to attain g 
the Effects propos'd by it, I come now to exa- #4 
mine the Objections againſt it. And the firſt is, 
the Repreſentation which is there made of the 
Power and Dominion of the Devil. But to this 
I anſwer, that the Scripture does not repreſent 
him thus great, but only as the Head and Leader 
of the rebellious Angels. 

Now the Angels, David fays, are but a little 
ſuperior to Men ; and therefore to make any 
Compariſon between any of them and God, is to 
equal finite with infinite. It is very true, indeed, 
that the Devil 1s called the God of this World, the 
Prince of the Power of the Air; and the whole 
World is ſaid to be his, and every Thing in it at 
his Diſpoſal. But all this is intended only to re- 
preſent that State of Sin and Guilt Mankind are 
in; and to let them know what is * of 

them 
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them for the future, in order to their Recovery out 
of it. Wherefore, tis the viſible Effects only, and 
the Univerſality of them that are there laid down, 
and not the natural Cauſes of them, or the philo- 
ſophical Reaſons enquired into. Wherefore, the 
ſame Effect is aſcribed to different Cauſes, accord- 
ing to the various Opinions of Men at that Time, 
and illuſtrated by different Similitudes, that Per- 
ſons of all Capacities might, in one View or o- 
ther, apprehend it. And that this is ſo, appears 
from hence, that when Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, 
ſpeak without any Figure, they then deſeribe ſuch 
Effects only in the moſt intelligible Manner. 
Thus, when our Saviour told the Fews they were 
the Children of the Devil, John vui. 44. it was 
becauſe they imitated him, as Children for the 
moſt Part do their Parents, in thoſe Particulars 
which he was moſt guilty of, viz. Murder and 
Lying. Thus nothing can be more evident, than 
that St. John, [ſee 1 John uw. 7, 8, 10.] makes 
the Principle of every virtuous, and of every An- 


ful Action to be from within every Man's ſelf. 


It any Man commits a Sin, whatever the Cauſe 
be, he is of the Devil, This 1s fundamental to 
the Chriſtian Religion; and it is by this Rule on- 
ly that Chriſtians are to diſtinguiſh the Children. 
of God from the Children of the Devil. And 
that we ought to interpret Scripture in this Man- 
ner, our Saviour gives us an Example, Matt, 1x. 
5. The Jews brought to him a Paralytic, that he 
might heal him; to whom Chriſt ſaid, Son, be of 
good cheer, thy Sins be forgiven thee : This Ex- 
preſſion the Fews thought Blaſphemy. On the 
other Hand, they imagin'd, that every Diſtem- 
per was inflicted as a Puniſhment of ſome Sin ; 
which our Saviour well knowing, faid to them, 
Which is eafier to ſay, thy Sins be forgiven thee, 
or to ſay, riſe and walk? That is, the ſame 

Thing 
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Thing being meant by two different Expreſſions, 
it was all one, whether the literal or metaphorical 
Phraſe was made uſe of. And, in many other 
Places, he avoids the Enquiry into the natural 
and metaphyſical Cauſes of Things, and bids 
Men apply the external Facts to themſelves, and 
make a right Uſe of them. And the ſame may 
be ſaid concerning the Power which is aſcribed 
to the Devil over the Bodies of Men, to inflict 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, particularly what is called Poſſe/- 
ſion. The Teſtimony our Saviour gave of his 
Power, was, the working Miracles, which none, 
except God was with him, could work: The 
Principal of theſe, was curing all Sorts of Diſ- 
eaſes. Now this Power was equally evidenced, 
whatever the phyſical Cauſe of theſe Diſtempers 
were; ſo that it is not material, as to the religi- 
ous Uſes to be made of them, what Cauſe they * 
are aſcribed to. And hence it is, that the 1 
Writers of the New Teſtament, tho' they agree 3 
in every Thing that is eſſential to Religion, yet 
are not exact in the remote Circumſtances of their 
Relations. And, therefore, a Fact is ſometimes 
repreſented in different Expreflions, according to 
the Notions of the Perſons to whom it was deli- 
ver'd, or the different Views of them that re- 
lated it. Thus, Matt. xvu. 14. the Man, who 
applies to our Saviour to heal. his Son, uſes ſeve- 
ral Expreſſions ſignifying the fame Thing, as he 
was /unatic, that he was /ore vexed, and that the 
Devil went out of him. From which Account, it 
is evident, that ſome of theſe Exprefſions muſt 
be metaphorical, becauſe the ſame Effect is a- 
{cribed to different Cauſes : So that it 1s moſt pro- 
bable, that theſe Demonſtrations were given from 
different Conſiderations of the ſame Diſcaſe; as 
that of Lunacy from the periodical Revolution of 
it, that of evil /uffering from the Effect, and my 
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of Poſſeſſion' from the reputed Cauſe. And if 
every one of theſe be included, the true Inference 
is this, that Chriſt was ſuperior to all theſe Cauſes 
ſeparately or jointly ;- and, therefore, he was ac- 
knowledged as having all Power over the Devil. 
It is, therefore, great Weakneſs in Mr. Bayle to 
conclude, from thoſe Expreſſions in Scripture, 
which were intended only to ſhew the univerſal 
Prevalence of Sin, and the Strength of the Goſ- 

Motives in overcoming it, that the natural 
Power of the Devil is very near equal to that 
of the Son of God; when it is expreſly ſaid, that 
when Chriſt exerciſed his Power, the Devil fled 
before him, Luke x. 18. 

And altogether as weak is that other Objection 
concerning the Univerſality and Force of thoſe 
Temptations, by which Men are ſeduced into 
Sin, as if God laid them in the Way, and after- 
wards puniſh'd them for what they were deceived 
into; which Repreſentation is contrary to the na- 
tural Notions of God, and to the plain and ex- 
preſs Words of Scripture, in which we have as 
plain Account of the Nature of ſuch Tempta- 
tions, and the Manner how they operate on Men, 
as is poſſible to be given. [See St. James 1. 13, 
14, 15. 

* thus examined the Nature and Origi- 
nal of Sin, and ſhewn, that it ariſes from a Prin- 
ciple within every Man's ſelf, which was given 
him for better Purpoſes; I muſt now obſerve, 
that it is, morally ſpeaking, impoſſible but that 
Men will commit Sin, tho? God has done all 
that was fit to prevent itz becauſe it depends 
upon the Liberty of the Agents, who may, and 
often do, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Motives. But as 
the Fault is wholly in themſelves, ſo all the Con- 
ſequences of Sin muſt be aſcribed to themſelves, 
which is the next Thing to be conſider d. 

Vol. III. X Tho' 
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Tho? not only the original Being, but the Pre- 
ſervation of Mankind is wholly owing to the 
Goodneſs of God, who might take it when he 
pleaſed ; yet there was no Reaſon to apprehend 
his doing it, while Men continued to obſerve his 
Laws. But after they had committed Sin con- 
trary to their own Judgment, and the known 
Laws of God, they had no Right to his Protec- 
tion, and were become obnoxious to Death: So 
that their State is by Sin much changed. From 
conſidering God as the moſt beneficent Being, 
they now confider him as their Judge, who will 
puniſh their Offences. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mains, but to leave themſelves to his Mercy. But 
what Effect this would have, could not be known 
by the Light of Nature, as is evident from the 
Perplexity of the heathen World. For tho? it 
was agreeable to Reaſon, to reſolve all into the 8 
Mercy of God, and to hope there would be a = 
future State, in which every Thing would be ſet | 
right; yet, for want of the additional Teſtimony 
of divine Authority, it vaniſhed like a Dream, 
and their Hopes were ſwallowed up by their 
Fears. But this whole Matter is ſet right by the 
Goſpel, and fo clearly ſtated there, as to afford 
us ſufficient Anſwers to all Objections. 

The moſt unſurmountable Difficulty, was the 
unequal Diftribution of Good and Evil in this 
lower World, which Revelation furniſhes us with 
a clear Anſwer to, We have, in the Goſpel, the 
greateſt Aſſurance given of another Life by our 
Saviour's Reſurrection; and we are aſſured, that 
there ſhall be, in a future State, a final Diſtinc- 
tion between the Righteous and Wicked : But 
the particular Manner of doing it, and the parti- 
cular Time when it ſhall be done, God has not 
revealed to us. 

By ſuch Revelation we are aſſured, that this 

World 
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World is not the Time for Judgment; and, 
therefore, tis in vain for us to pretend to pro- 
nounce concerning the ſpiritual State of Men, or 
the Methods of Providence, from what we ob- 
ſerve concerning them here. 

Thus the Goſpel gives us a clear Solution of 
this grand Difficulty, and teaches us to conſider 
the Proſperity of wicked Men, and the Adverſity 
of good Men, in a different View, and to make 
different Uſes of them. Inftead of judging our 
Brethren righteous or bad Men, according to the 
Calamities that happen to them, we are warn'd 
to learn by their Example, that we ourſelves are 
liable to the ſame Evils, and to repent, that is, 
ſo to prepare ourſelves, by a timely Reformation 
of our Lives, that if any ſuch Calamity overtakes 
us, we may be prepar'd againſt it. 

Thus we ſee, both from Reaſon and Scripture, 
that the Afflictions of good Men in this Life, 
when the Nature and End of them are duly en- 
quired into, cannot properly be ſtiled Evils: For, 
upon the Whole, they are either over- balanced 
by a much greater Good, or are converted into, 
or made the Occaſion of extraordinary Advan- 
tages to him who chearfully undergoes, or right- 
ly applies them. | 

The only remaining Evil to be conſider'd, is 
that of Puniſhment ;z and this is manifeſtly occa- 
ſion'd by Sin, and is the juſt and neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of it. Men voluntarily bring this Evil 
upon themſelves ; God is not the Author of it; 
neither can the moſt gracious Being take any 


Pleaſure in inflicting it. Sinners have made it 


abſolutely neceſſary; there could be no Govern- 
ment without it, no Vindication of Truth and 
Right, no Reformation of | careleſs and inconſi- 
derate Perſons, nor no deterring others from do- 
ing the ſame Things, and falling into the ſame 

X 2 Con- 
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Condemnation. So that here alſo Puniſhment 
has its Uſe, and ought not to be accounted any 


real Evil, becauſe, if it be not Men's own Fault, 


they may reap Advantage from it. Tis mixing 
Cruelty and Malice with the Idea of Puniſh- 
ment, which renders it diſagreeable to the true 
Notions we have of the divine Perfections. For 
if we ſuppoſe it only as it conduces to encourage 
the Practice of Virtue, and diſcourage Vice, it is 
perfectly conſiſtent with all the Attributes of the 
Deity. 

But the great Difficulty is the Puniſhment 
threatned to Sinners in the New Teſtament, to be 
inflicted upon them in a future State; when al- 
moſt all Mankind ſhall be eternally tormented, in 
ſuch a Manner as is moſt terrible and ſhocking. 
This is what is objected againſt, and I will ſhew, 
that it is an unfair Repreſentation of what is ſaid 
in the New Teſtament. 

And, firſt, As to the Number of Perſons that 
ſhall be miſerable in a future State, that it will be 
almoſt all Mankind; this is nothing but mere Con- 
jecture. The Declaration in Scripture is only in 
general, and tells us, without determining the 


Number of good and bad Men, that all thoſe, 


how many, or how few ſoever they be, ſhall be 
puniſh'd with the Puniſhment there threatned, 
who finally reject or abuſe the Goſpel-Means of 
Salvation. 

Neither is this Objection at all to the Purpoſe 
for which it is brought. It goes upon this weak 
Suppoſition, that Mankind is the Whole, or at 
leaſt the moſt conſiderable Part of the rational 
Creatures contain'd in the Univerſe ; and, conſe- 
quently, that the Miſery and Deſtruction of them 
1s the Deſtruction of the Whole. Whereas, they 


are the loweſt and ſmalleſt Part, compared with 


thoſe thouſand thouſand Spirits that miniſter unto 
2 God, 
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God. So that unleſs we can ſee the Connexion 
there will be in another State between Men and 
other Intelligences, 1t 1s in vain to attempt to re- 
ſolve ſuch particular Queſtions. But, 

Secondly, The Duration of the Puniſhment 1s 
objected againſt as utterly inconſiſtent with the 
Juſtice of God. But this is arguing from Scrip- 
ture in the ſame unreaſonable Manner as before: 
*Tis judging of the plain Places by the more 
difficult, inſtead of the difficult by the more plain. 
Nothing can be more clear, than the general Pro- 
ceedings of the laſt Day. Every Man ſhall give 
an Account of his Works. The Sentence ſhall 
be juſt, and the Sinner ſhall confeſs it ſo; and 
all the Inhabitants of Heaven and Earth ſhall o- 
penly acknowledge, that the Judge of all the 
World has done right. After ſuch Declarations, 
can we ſuſpect any Iujuſtice done to Men? Muſt 
not all other Places of Scripture, in which the 
Circumſtances of this Judgment are expreſſed in 
Terms obſcure or figurative, be referred to, and 
explained by theſe clear and infallible Rules, 
which muſt never be departed from. This Con- 
ſideration vindicates the holy Scripture from all 
Aſperſions, and removes all the Objections, even 
ſuppoſing that ſome particular Expreſſions can- 
not be accounted for. But we may conſider fur- 
ther, that fince we have no particular Ideas of 
the Things of a future State, the Happineſs or 
Miſery of that State can be only ſignified to us in 
general Terms, and by ſuch Figures as are taken 
trom the ſeveral Degrees of Happineſs or Miſery 
here. Thus the Happineſs of Heaven is com- 
par'd to all theſe Things, in which Men moft 
delight in here; which yet are no more than mere 
Allegories, and the Puniſhment of the Wicked 
in the ſame Manner. And, as our Saviour con- 
verſed with the Jews, ſo the Particulars are taken 
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from the Cuſtoms of that People, as is plain from 
St. Matthew, where the three Degrees of Puniſh- 
ment, as diftinguiſh'd by the Jews, are men- 
tion'd in their Order, viz. the Judgment, the 
Council, and Hell- Fire: Theſe ſhew, that in a 
future State, there will be Degrees of Puniſhment, 
The ſevereſt of which will be, that repreſented 
under the Character of Hell- Fire, which alludes 
to the Tophet, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. where Children 
were ſacrificed to Moloch, and which was there- 
fore defiled by J; ſo that for the future, a 
Fire was kept continually burning in it Day and 
Night, and every Thing that was vile was caſt 
into it. To this Place 1s that Hell, which 1s pre- 
pared for Sinners, compared; which, as it agrees 
in other Circumſtances, ſo does it likewiſe in this, 
that it will be eternal: Which Word we find 
uſed in Scripture in various Senſes; but eſpecially 
theſe two; either to ſignify the whole Duration 
of the Exiſtence of any Being, or Thing, in any 
particular State; or elſe to ſignify the whole State 
itſelf, in which that Perſon or Thing exiſts : 
Each of which may be applied to that Puniſhment 
which 1s threatned in a future State. But what- 
ever the particular Meaning of theſe, or any o- 
ther Phraſes relating hereto be, which were not 
intended to give us a phyſical Account of theſe 
Things, but only to be moral Motives : That 
which is of itſelf ſufficient to encourage the Vir- 
tuous, and to diſcourage the Vicious, and to juſ- 
tify God, is, that in diſpenſing thoſe Rewards 
and Puniſhments, the moſt ſtrict Regard ſhall be 
had to the paſt Actions of every Man, and all 
particular Circumſtances will then be diſtinctly 
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Pretended DIFFICULTIES 


In NATURAL or REVEALED 


RELIGION 


No EXCUSE for 


INFIDELII I. 


HE Subject, which J propoſe to treat 
on, is of the laſt Importance for us to 
be ſatisfied in, viz. 

I. Whether Men at firſt grew out 
of the Earth as Trees ; or that there has been an 
eternal Succeſſion of Men and Women, propa- 
gated after the ſame Manner as at preſent ; or 
whether we were made by God. | 

II. Whether we ceaſe to be when we die; or 
whether there be another State after this. | 

If any Prejudices were allowable, they would 
certainly be on this Side of Religion ; 

1. Becauſe nothing but ſuch a Belief can carry 
ſuch a Man thro' the Miſeries that Life is ſub- 
ject to. 

2. Becauſe the Belief of religious Principles re- 
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ſtrains a Man from no. Enjoyments, but ſuch as 
are hurtful to him. 

3. Becauſe living under a Senſe of religious 
Principles, will make a Man's Mind eaſy with 
Regard to any Apprehenſions of a future State. 

1. Becauſe nothing but ſuch a Belief can carry 
a Man thro' the Miſeries of Life. 

If a Man makes the leaſt Reflection upon the 
State of his Life, he will preſently ſee that he 
has not ſufficient Power of himſelf to procure his 
own Happineſs : There are many Evils he 1s ob- 
noxious to. Now if there was no God to have 
Recourſe to, the Brutes would have the Advan- 
tage of us; for as they have no Foreſight of fu- 
ture Evils, ſo they could not be tormented, as 
we ſhould be, with the Fears of what may be 
hereafter. But the Belief of a God and Provi- 
dence will give us Fortitude and Patience in Ad- 
verſity, while the Atheiſt is raging under the Cir- 
cumſtances of a calamitous Fortune, and curſing 
both himſelf and others. [ Enquiry concerning 
Virtue, Page 70, 71, 73, 70.] 

Epicurus himſelf could not but own, that he 
thought 1t better to believe the Fable of the Hea- 
then Gods, than to ſubmit to blind Neceflity ; be- 
cauſe the Gods, he ſays, may be prevaiPd upon 
by Prayer, but Neceflity is inexorable to all Ap- 
plications, that is, that it would be even better to 
embrace Superſtition than to be tied down to the 
Laws of Neceſſity. | 

The Atheiſt, in his Account of the general Con- 
ſent of Mankind in the Belief of a God, is forced 
to aſſign ſuch Reaſons for it, as ſhew him very 
ſenſible of the Profitableneſs of religious Principles. 

When he ſays that Fear introduc'd it, he muſt 
own, that it would be for the Benefit of Mankind 
that ſome Being ſhould exiſt, who could protect 
them againſt every Accident. Whereas the 8 ear 
| about 
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about future Events, which they ſuppoſe natural 
to us, would encreaſe, were we perſuaded that fu- 
ture Events were under no Direction : Or what is 
as bad, under the unalterable Laws of blind Ne- 
ceſſity. In order to amend this ill State of Things, 
the Atheiſt tells us, Mankind made themſelves 
believe that there muſt be ſome Agent, beſides 
the material World, which they were ſure could 
not help them; and tho* they could not ſee him 
doing any Thing, that yet he did all, and was 
able to relieve his Creatures when they calPd upon 
him. By which the Atheiſt allows the Advan- 
tages of religious Principles for ſupporting Men 
againſt the Fears of future Evils, and conſequently 
the Being of a God is to be wiſh'd for by us all. 

Another Account they give of the general Con- 
ſent of Mankind in the Belief of a God, is, that 
Politicians perſuaded Men there was a God, to 
keep them obedient to the Laws : By which they 
allow the Profitableneſs of religious Principles to 
the Peace of Society. 

Having ſeen the Advantages of religious Prin- 
ciples for our Support in the uneaſy Parts of Life; 
let us ſee what the Advantages are, which the 
Atheiſt propoſes by his Scheme as an Equivalent, 
for what he confeſſes he muſt deprive himſelf of 
by his Diſbelief of a God. Plutarch tells us, 
his Deſign is to free himſelf from Fear, and to be 
at Liberty to do what he pleaſed : This leads me 
to ſhew, 

2. That the Belief of religious Principles re- 
ſtrains a Man from no Enjoyments, but ſuch as 
would be hurtful to him. 

The Atheiſt's Unwillingneſs to admit a | God, 
ariſes from a frightful Notion he has of him. 
And Lucretius ſays, that Epicurus, by curing 
Men of the Fear-of a God, did the moſt fignal 
Service to Men that ever was done. E 
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But nothing can be more falſe than this Repre- 
ſentation of God and Religion. *Tis true, indeed, 
that the Scripture ſpeaks of Religion under the 
Phraſe of the Fear of God. But then this is not 
the Fear of an arbitrary, omnipotent Tyrant, but 
the Fear of a wiſe and good Being, ſuch a Fear 
as keeps Men from unwarrantable Things, from 
violating the Laws of Reaſon, and confounding 
the moral Differences of Things. Such a Fear, 
as tends to keep the World in Peace, and hinder 
Men from injuring one another. Tis the Fear of 
a juſt Being, who threatens to puniſh us, when 
we do ſuch Things as would hurt us. *Tis the 
Fear of a kind Father, who keeps us from harm- 
ing ourſelves by the Fear of offending him. This 


is the genuine Fear of God, which is conſiſtent 


with the trueſt Liberty, and the beſt Preſervative 
of it, and without it, it would not be poſſible to 
ſecure the Freedom of our Thoughts and Actions. 
Whenever this Fear is attended with Suſpicions of 
the Deity, as an imperious Being, it ceaſes to be 

religious, and commences a vicious Fear or Su- 
perſtition. 

*Tis againſt this laſt Sort of Fear that the Ar- 
guments of Atheiſts are directed. For they aſſert 
ing, that there are no moral Differences of Things, 
no Right or Wrong, ſeparate from Pleaſure and 
Pain, it would then indeed follow, that if there 
was a God, he could have no moral Qualifications. 
And then what ſhould we be the better for ſuch a 
Being? or rather ſhould we not fare better, if we 
were without ſuch a Governor as acts by his mere 
Will? 

Thus do the Atheiſts paint God, that they 
may have the better Colour for denying his Ex- 
iſtence: But J have ſhewn this to be a falſe Re- 
preſentation of God; and that when we repreſent 

him 
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him as he really is, that he is the the moſt amia- 
ble Being in the World. 

But if after all the Pains they take to diſown 
him, they cannot ſet their Minds eaſy from the 
Fears of him, the Benefit of living under a 
Senſe of religious Principles will receive a new 
Degree of Evidence, which was the third Ad- 
vantage of religious Principles, viz. 

3. That the Belief of them will ſet the religi- 
ous Man's Mind at Eaſe, with Reſpect to any 
Apprehenſions of an after State. 

The Hiſtories of all Countnes inform us, that 
there conſtantly has been a Belief of ſome future 
State, in which Men were to be accountable for 
their Behaviour in this. And I think 1t muſt be 
granted me, that whilſt Men have ſuch Appre- 
henſions, they cannot be unconcern'd what is to 
become of them in this after State. And, there- 
fore, unleſs the Atheiſt can give us a ſure Method, 
by which we may get ſhut of theſe Fears, he 
muſt acknowledge his Scheme to be neither calcu- 
lated for the Good of himſelf, nor any Body elle : 
For I have ſhewn the Advantages of a true Fear 
of God, for the better Conduct of our Lives; 
and if the Atheiſt is willing to give up thoſe Ad- 
vantages, ſo as he might free himſelf from the 
Fears of an After-reckoning, we might expect he 
was ſure of this Point; but the Apprehenſions of 
a future State are not to be overturn'd by ſuch 
trifling Reaſonings as the Atheiſt's Scheme is built 
upon; nor can the Atheiſt himſelf inſure himſelf 
for Life againſt the Fears of a future State, be- 
cauſe he cannot prove it impoſſible that ſuch a 
Being as God, in a religious Senſe of the Word, 
ſhould exiſt : For if he cannot be certain of that, 
he cannot have any of the other. Iis certain, 
therefore, that the Principles of Religion are bet- 
ter calculated, for the Eaſe of Men's Minds, FA 
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thoſe of the Atheiſt. For the religious Man has 
a comfortable Proſpect; if his Apprehenſions are 


juſt, he is made for ever: And if he is miſtaken, 
et this Belief of a future State made him paſs 
his Life with more Satisfaction than Atheiſm can 
afford a Man. And, at laſt, it cannot be worſe 
with him than the other. 
But the Suppoſition of the bare Poſſibility of a 
future State muſt give the Atheiſt, now and then, 


an uneaſy Thought; and when he is uneaſy, I 


know of no Way he can take to make himſelf 


eaſy, but by perſuading himſelf either, %, That 
no Man is under any Obligation of honouring God, 
tho* there ſhould be one: Or elſe, 24/y, That he 


is under no Obligation, becauſe not believing there 
is a God, he cannot pay any Reverence to him, 
As to the firſt of theſe Excuſes, I believe the 
Atheiſt will find it difficult to perſuade himſelf, 
that no Man is under an Obligation of honouring 
God, if there be one ; for if there be ſuch a Be- 
ing, our Relation to him, and the Obligations 
we receive from him, will make it fit for us to 
thank him. 
I am ſenſible Unbelievers do not allow what we 
call moral Differences; but then this is upon Sup- 
ofition, that their material Scheme 1s the true 
one ; and that there 1s no ſupreme Being endued 


with moral Perfections. But if there ſhould be 


ſuch a Being, the Atheiſt may be, for any Thing 
he knows, anſwerable for denying his Exiſtence ; 
and for paying him no Acknowledgments for Fa- 
vonrs receiv'd, For if there are moral Differences 
in the Nature of Things, and they are to be 
judged of by the ſupreme Underſtanding, ſuch as 
by other underſtanding Beings, making only an 
Avatement for the Difference between a finite 
and infinite Underſtanding ; that is, ſuppoſe we 


know what Juſtice is in God, we muſt believe, 
that 
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that it is injuſt to deny Reverence to the ſupreme 


Being, as well as it would be Injuſtice to refuſe 
our Thanks to any Friend for Favours receiv'd. 
And it can't be thought but that the ſupreme, as 
well as other Beings, muſt make a Difference be- 
tween thoſe that honour him, and thoſe that deny 
his Being. For if God has conſtituted any moral 
Differences in Things, he has thereby ſufficiently 
declared, that it is his Intention to act ſuitably to 
thoſe Differences. 

Before I proceed any further, I cannot forbear 
making one Remark ; which is this, That ſup- 
poſing there are Perſons of ſo perverſe an Under- 
ſanding, as cannot perſuade themſelves of a God 
and a Providence; they ought not to endeavour 
to draw Men off from ſuch a Belief, becauſe by 
their own Confeſſion, Mankind was brought into 
this Belief for their own Good. They can he 
under no Obligations of Conſcience, becauſe they 
deny all moral Differences. And therefore if they 
were not 1l|-natur'd, they would leave the Reſt 
of Mankind in the quiet Poſſeſſion of fo agreeable 
a Deluſion as that of a God, and a future State. 
If they ſay, that tho' a right Notion of Religion 
would be beneficial to Mankind, yet Superſtition 
is more deſtructive of the publick as well as pri- 
vate Quiet of every Man, than Atheiſm itſelf; 
And that the Hiſtories of all Ages have convinced 
them, that Mankind is more apt to be influenced 
by Superſtition, than by a religious Fear; and 
therefore the Odds in human Nature being on 
the Side of Superſtition, that *tis not ſafe truſting 
it with any Religion; I anſwer, that if the Fears 
of Superſtition are the only Reaſon for rejecting 
religious Principles, then inſtead of ſetting them- 
ſelves againſt all Religion, let them endeavour to 
ſet the World right in their Notions of Religion, 
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and we will join with them in ſo laudable an Un- 
dertaking. But to proceed, Ow 

Another Evaſion of the Atheiſt to avoid the 
Apprehenſions of a future State, is, that he cannot 
deſerve Blame or Puniſhment for not honouring 
God; becauſe he does not believe there is one. 

If this Excuſe be a good one, one of theſe 
two Things muſt be true, either, I, that a Man 
cannot deſerve Blame for acting according to his 
Opinions, how groundleſs ſoever they be; or, 
2dly, becauſe he had made a due Examination, 
and could find no Evidence for a God. 

As to the fr/t, viz. that a Man cannot deſerve 
Blame for acting agreeably to his Opinions, can- 
not be relied upon; becauſe a Man may deſerve 
Blame for his Opinions, if he has not duly quali- 
fied himſelf for Evidence, when *tis offer'd 
him. As, 

I/, If when he is enquiring after Truth, he 
ſuffers himſelf to be biaſs*d by any predominant 
Paſſion ; or, 

24ly, If thro' Lazineſs he declines a full Exa- 
mination of any Queſtion in which he is much 
concern'd. That theſe may be the true Cauſes of 
many Perſon's Infidelity will appear probable, by 
confidering ſome of the Motives, which too often 
govern Men, with Regard to the Perſuaſions 
held by them. The Prejudices, which I ſhall at 
preſent conſider, are theſe; 

1. An Affectation of Singularity. | 

2. An Averſion to the Errors that have crept 
into true Religion. 

3. A Deſire of being independent and uncon- 
trollable by any one. 

1. An Affectation of Singularity is a ſtrong 
Temptation to Infidelity. The ſtriking out into 
a different Way of Thinking from the Reſt of 
Mankind, flatters the Vanity of a proud Man 

with 
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with this pleaſing Imagination; that he ſhall be 
thought to ſee more than the reſt of the World ; 
and the more generally received the Opinions are, 
which he oppoſes, the greater Credit he hopes to 
gain by it; and therefore Religion having been 
the general Perſuaſion of Mankind, is, for that 
Reaſon, the fitteſt Mark for the proud Man to 
point his Arguments againſt : And the fewer he 
has on his Side, the more he hopes to ſhine. 

2. An Averſion to the Errors that have crept 
into true Religion, has inſenſibly led many Per- 
ſons into a Diſbelief of all Religion. 

But this is an unjuſtifiable Proceeding in any 
one that pretends to be a Lover of Truth; be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes, that where there are Errors, 
there can be no Truth: For they might with as 
much Juſtice argue, that becauſe there is a Wrong, 
there can be no ſuch Thing as a Right. 

But they are not only unjuſtifiable, when they 
have no better Reaſon for leaving us, but alſo 
they ſhew great Weakneſs: For when Men take 
Refuge in Atheiſm, out of Hatred to Superſti- 
tion, the Reaſon muſt be, becauſe they know not 
how to diſtinguiſh what is true from what 1s falſe. 
Therefore finding they muſt take all or none, the 
Hatred they conceived againſt the Errors they 
have detected, prompts them to quit Religion en- 
tirely, as the only Way for ſuch poor Reaſoners 
to be ſecure againſt Errors in religious Matters. 

3. A Defire of being uncontrolPd and unac- 
countable, as to their 'Thoughts and Behaviour, 
tempts ſome Perſons to deny a God. And there- 
fore they are fond of the material Scheme, as it 
ſets them at full Liberty from all Obligations; 
for no one can think himſelf obliged to any Being, 
merely for doing for him what it cannot help 
doing. But if a Man ſhould acknowledge an in- 
telligent Being for his Creator, and the Author 
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of all his Comforts, he cannot forbear thinking 
ſometimes that ſome ſuch Submiſſion may be due 
to him, as may reſtrain his Fulneſs of Freedom in 
Thinking and Acting. The Deſire of being in a 
State of Independence, induced many Perſons to 
enter themſelves into the School of Epicurus. 
And the ſame Cauſe now works in thoſe, who 
are Libertines in Action as well as Thought, who 
defire to gratify every irregular Appetite ; *tis 
their Intereſt to throw off the Belief of a God ; 
they muſt, for Quietneſs ſake, endeavour to per- 
ſuade themſelves, that there is no ſuperior Under- 
ſtanding to animadvert upon them, for actin 

agai nſt the Senſe of their own Minds. | 

I would now adviſe the Atheit, that fince there 
are confeſſedly vicious Motives, that have led 
Men into their Opinions, that he would examine, 
whether none of thoſe I have mention'd, had de- 
termin'd him to turn Atheiſt ; for if he has left 
his Religion without ſufficient Reaſon, his plead- 
ing that he acts according to his Opinion, will not 
excuſe him from Blame and Puniſhment. And 
whatever he may think while he is in Health, he 
cannot ſecure himſelf againſt the Apprehenſions of 
Puniſhment, if he has wantonly taken up the 
Cauſe of Infidelity. 

But ſome one may ſay, that this Way of ar- 
guing againſt A7heiſts is an unfair Proceeding with 
them, becauſe it is taking for granted, that a 
Man muſt be influenced by ſome Prejudice when- 
ever he embraces Atheiſin. That it might be re- 
torted upon the Believer, that he is prejudiced in 
his Beliet of a God, becauſe he wiſhes there was 
one. And therefore the Argument drawn from 
Prejudices ſhould be omitted by both Sides. 

The Anſwer is, that I ought to ſhew, that 
other Motives, befides Evidence, might influence 
Men iu their Opinions; that ſuch Motives were 

2 vicious 
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vicious and puniſhable, if there ſhould be a God : 
And this in order to engage the Atheiſt to exa- 
mine carefully upon what Motives he took up his 
Opinion. If the Religious is prejudiced in his 
Belief of a God, his Miſtake cannot be hurtful to 
him. I ought alſo not to have omitted theſe Pre- 
judices, as probable Motives to Infidelity ; becauſe 
many Atheiſts have been influenced by ſome or 
other of them. 

If there are any who have ſeriouſly wrought 
themſelves into a Belief of Atheiſm, they are not 
concern'd with what has been ſaid under the Head 


of Prejudices, and ſhall be confiderd by them- 


ſelves, when I come to conſider this Evaſion of 
the Atheiſts, viz. That after the beſt Enquiry, 
he could find no Evidence for a God, and there- 


fore could deſerve no Puniſhment for not believ- 


ing one. 

Having conſider'd certain Prejudices, which 
might be ſuppoſed to have determined many to 
Atheiſm, I will put them in Mind, that the anti- 
ent Atheiſts ſupported their Principles by Reaſons, 
which the modern Atheiſts muſt own to be falſe, 
and therefore were to blame in concluding againſt 
a God upon falſe Reaſonings. This ſhould diſ- 
courage the modern A/heiſt from being over confi- 
dent, leſt further Diſcoveries ſhould make his 
Cauſe leſs defenſible, and himſelf capable of de- 
termining haſtily againſt a God; which brings 
me to conſider another Defect in trying any 
Queſtion, viz. | | 

2. That we deſerve Blame, if thro* Lazineſs 
we decline a thorough Examination, before we 
take up our Opinions. 

In a Matter of fo great Concern, as that of a 
God and Providence, the Unbeliever ſhould ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be perſuaded to re-examme. his 
Concluſions, and ſee whether he has not been de- 
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ceived in any of his Premiſes. He muſt allow 
his Predeceſſors in Infidelity to have been careleſs 


Examiners into Nature, when they aſſerted equi- 


vocal Generation, and taught, that nothing could 
act upon Matter but by Contact; and how can 
he be ſure that farther ANGIE into Nature may 
not ſtill weaken his Cauſe ? And if thro? Lazineſs 
he ſhould decline ſuch Enquiries, and his Opini- 
ons ſhould at laſt prove falſe, his Neglect will be 
criminal, and himſelf anſwerable for not taking 
due Information. I come now to conſider the 
other Excuſe of the Atheiſt, viz. That he has 
made the beſt Enquiry he can, without being able 
to diſcover any Evidence for a God. 

But before I conſider what theſe Atheiſts have 
to ſay for themſelves, I muſt infiſt, that they 
ought not to bring againſt us any ſuch Objections, 
whoſe Strength ariſes from our Incapacity of con- 
ceiving the Nature of God; becauſe *tis agreed 
that we are finite Beings, awd therefore muſt have 
finite Underſtandings; but that the neceſſarily 
exiſting Being, Whoever he 1s, muſt be infinite 
and eternal. For ſomething muſt have been eter- 

nal, otherwiſe ſomething muſt have ariſen out of 
nothing, which is impoſſible. And yet we can 
form no Notion of an eternal Duration already 
paſt ; an Argument therefore drawn from our In- 
ability to conceive the Nature of an infinite Being, 
ought to have, no Weight with us, nor be urg'd 
by the Albeiſt, becauſe his material God would be 
equally affected by it. If then he would juſtify 
himſelf, the only rational Inducements to Infide- 
lity muſt be one or other of theſe. 

Either for the avoiding ſome particular Diffi- 
culties, which he'thinks may be proved to amount 
to Impoſſibilities in our Notion of God; which 
his material Scheme is not attended with' > or 
elſe, becauſe in general there are far leſs Difficul- 

ties 
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ties in accounting for Appearances by the material 
Scheme, than there would be, ſhould we once 
admit a God and a Providence. 

As to the firſt of theſe Inducements, I will 
ſhew, That-it can never juſtify him in rejecting 
Religion. 

I, Becauſe he can never prove, that the parti- 
cular Difficulties do amount to a Contradiction. 

2d4ly, Becauſe his material Scheme is attended 
with infinitely greater ones, than thoſe he finds 
Fault with in our Notion of God. And then as 
to the other Inducement, viz. That in general, 
there are fewer Difficulties in accounting for Things 
by a material Principle; I will ſhew, that ſome 
of the moſt confiderable Phenomena in Nature 
cannot be accounted for by ſuch a Principle only. 

1/t, The Difficulties he complains of in our 
Notion of a God, do not amount to a Contra» 
diction. 

The chief Difficulties are theſe : 

1/t, That we aſcribe Immateriality to God. 

2dly, That we allow him a Power of making 
ſomething out of nothing. And, 

zaly, That we make Goodneſs a Part of his 
Character, which the many natural and moral 
Evils, that appear in his Workmanſhip, con- 
tradict. 

1/t, We aſcribe Immateriality to God. If the 
Atheiſt would prove an immaterial Subſtance to be. 
impoſſible, he muſt prove that whatever is imma- 


terial is nothing; and he muſt prove this one of 


theſe two Ways ; either, that what we have no 
Idea of, is nothing ; ; that we have no Idea of an im- 
material Subſtance, therefore there can be no ſuch 
Thing; or elſe he muſt affirm, that the only lub 
ſtantial Thing in the World is Matter. = 

To which Objections I anſwer, I/, That it is 


not true, that we have no Conception of an im- 
T2 material 
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material Subſtance. 2dly, That if it were true, 
it could not be a good Proof of the Impoſſtbility 


of its Exiſtence, 


We as certainly know ſome of the Properties 
of immaterial, as we do thoſe of material Sub- 
ſtance, Perception, Underſtanding, and a Power 
of beginning Motion, are as certainly the Proper- 
ties of an immaterial Subſtance, as Solidity, and a 
Capacity of receiving and communicating Motion 
are Properties of Matter. And if we can form 
no Idea of the Subſtance itſelf of an immaterial 
Being; neither do we know any thing of the 
Subſtance of Matter. | 

But ſuppoſing that we could form no Idea of 
an immaterial Being, this would not prove the 
Impoſtibility of its Exiſtence ; unleſs *twas certain, 
that no Poſſibility of Being could eſcape the 
Searches of our Underſtanding. Whereas what. 
ever we know of external Objects, muſt be de- 
rived to us thro? our Senſes; and which Way 
will the Atheiſt take to convince us, that our five 
Senſes are all the poſſible Ways of receiving In- 
formation concerning external Objects. Reaſon 
would rather tell us, that this particular Number 
was calculated for our preſent State; and that 
probably there may be more Channels of Know- 


ledge than we are capable of in our preſent Con- 


dition. 

It is certain we can form no Idea of Eternity; 
and yet the Atheiſt, as well as we, 1s forced to 
allow ſomething to be eternal. And the very 
ſame Reaſon, which obliges the Atheiſt to admit 
ſomething eternal, tho? he has no Idea of Eter- 
nity, will equally hold in the Caſe of immaterial 
Subſtance, if there are, as I ſhall afterwards 
prove, certain Appearances in the World, which 
cannot be accounted for, by the mere mechanical 
Laws of Matter in Motion. For as he allows 

ſome- 
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= 


ſomething to be eternal, that he may avoid the 
Abſurdity of acknowledging that any thing came 


from nothing, fo if he cannot make it probable, 
that certain Powers, I lately mention'd, may ariſe 
purely from Matter; he muſt either own theſe 
Powers to have exiſted without any Cauſe of 
their Exiſtence ; or elſe, with us, he muſt admit 


immaterial Subſtance. 


The other Argument againſt immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, viz. That there is nothing ſubſtantial but 


Matter; is begging 


the 


ueſtion. For how 


ſhould the Atheiſt prove this? Why thus Spinoſa 
does it; he gives us a Definition of Subſtance, 
that is ſomething independent of every other Thing, 
and exiſting by a Neceſſity of Nature, From 
thence he infers, that ſince there can be but one 


ſelf-exiſtent Being, and Matter is confeſſed to be 


a ſubſtantial Being, therefore there can be no Sub- 
ſtance but Matter. But all this amounts to no 
more, than if he had told us there is nothing but 
Matter ; therefore no immaterial Being. He 
knows we deny Matter to be a ſelt-exiſtent Being; 
and, therefore, that if his Definition of Subſtance 
was a good one, that we ſhould deny it belong'd 
to Matter : And then how will his Definition 
prove to us the Impoſſibility of immaterial Sub- 
go then in Defence of a 
God, that his Immateriality cannot be proved to 


ſtance? Thus far we 


imply a Contradiction. 


2dly, Another Dithculty 


which the Atheiſt 


raiſes againſt our Notion of a God, is, That 
Power we aſcribe to him of making ſomething , 
out of nothing ; becauſe we do not now fee Na- 
ture producing any Subſtances, but only different 
Modes of Being ; becauſe all the Works of Art 


are only the Management of pre- exiſtent Matter, 


and fit it for particular Uſes ; therefore God, 
as well as every other Artiſt, muſt have a Subject 
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rr to his Hands to work upon. But this 


ay of Reaſoning will never prove what ought 
to be proved, viz. That it is impoſſible that there 
ſhould; be any ſuch Power. For this Power of 
making ſomething out of nothing, or of creating 
a Subſtance, is no more than the bringing ſome- 
thing into Being, which before had none; but 
this is not to affirm, that a Thing may be, and 
not be at the ſame Time, which 1s a Contradic- 
tion; but only that ſomething, which once had 
no Being, may be brought into Being. If we 
cannot conceive how this may be done, this can 
be no good Argument againſt the Poſſibility of its 
being done by an infinite Power. But, 
3aly, Another Impoſſibility the Atheiſt is wont 
to charge upon our Notion of a God, is on Ac- 
count of our aſcribing Goodneſs to him; which, 
they ſay, is contradicted by the natural and moral 
Evil, which appears in his Workmanſhip. But 
before the Atheift can. prove that theſe could not 
proceed from a good Being, he ſhould ſhew it to 
be inconſiſtent with the Nature of Goodneſs, to 
make Beings with different Degrees of Perfection. 
If he cannot do that, then certainly every Degree 
of Imperfection, makes an Abatement of the Hap- 
pineſs of the Creature; and ſuch an Abatement 
conſtitutes what we call natural or phyſical Evil. 
Thus, for Inſtance, *tis an Imperfection in us 
Men that we want ſuch a perfect Knowledge of 
our own Frame and Conſtitution, antecedently to 
Experience, as would enable us to find out what 
would be good for us, and what would be 
prejudicial. To ſupply the Want of this Know- 
ledge, God has affixed the Idea of Pain 
to our Natures, which is to warn us of any 
Thing that might hurt us. Pain is own'd to be a 
real Evil; and yet if we were not admoniſh'd by 
it, to avoid hurtful Things, what thro? Ignorance 
1 and 
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and Inadverteney of our own' Frame, we ſhould 
never know when it was out of Order, till it was 
too late. If therefore it be not repugnant to the 
Idea of Goodneſs to create a Being of a' limited 
Knowledge, neither would it be conſiſtent with 
the ſame Goodneſs to make him capable of re- 
cetving painful Ideas, when ſuch a Conſtitution 
was fitted for the Uſe and Benefit of ſuch a 
Creature. 

And thus for moral Evil; the Atheiſt can ne- 
ver ſhew its Exiſtence to be a Contradiction to 
the Idea of Goodneſs, till he can fully ſatisfy us, 
that there can be no ſuch Being as a Creature endued 
with a Power over its own Actions ; becauſe if 
that is poſſible, which the Albeiſt cannot diſprove, 
ſuch a Creature may moſt certainly make an ill 
Uſe of that Power, and inyolve itſelf 1 in moral 
Evil. 

Having ſhewn, that the Atheiſt cannot prove a 
Contradiction upon our Notion of a God; I pro- 
ceed to conſider the Difficulties attending his 
Scheme; and ſhew, that he is forced to take Re- 
fuge in en Explications of Things as are falſe 
and impoſſible. 

Spindſa is the only Perſon, among the modern 
Atheiſts, that has pretended to give us a regular 
Scheme of Atheiſm ; and by ſhewing his Faults, I 
will prove the Weakneſs and Abſurdities of the 
atheiftic Scheme; tho? I ſhall not ſo confine my 
ſelf to the Examination of his Scheme, as not to 
ſhew occaſionally, that every other Scheme, that 
leaves out the religious Notion of a God, wall 
be liable to great Abſurdities. 

Syinoſa ſuppoſes with us, That ſomething 
muſt neceſlarily have exiſted from all Eternity.” 
He ſuppoſes further, That there is no real 
* Being beſides this one neceſſarily exiſtent Being; 


* and ſince the Exiſtence of material Subſtance is 
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moſt evident, that this muſt be the one ſelf. 
d exiſtent Being, and all other Beings nothing 
«© but different Modifications of this one material 
* Subſtance. He ſuppoſes this Subſtance to be 
„ infinite, and to have an infinite Number of 
Attributes, two of which he ſuppoſes to be 
« Thought and Extenſion; he then affirms, in 
« Conſequence of this, that all Bodies are Modi- 
« fications of this one Subſtance, conſider'd as 
« extended; as all Souls or thinking Beings are 
« the Modifications of this one Subſtance, conſi- 
* der'd under the Notion of Thought. So that 
«© God, the neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, and en- 
« dued with infinite Perfections, is the Cauſe 
„ of all Things that exiſt, tho', at the ſame 
« Time, he differs not really from thoſe Things 
<< that exiſt, He is at the ſame Time Agent and 
« Patient, Cauſe and Effect, and every Thing he 
produces is only practiſing upon himſelf, and 
generating a new Appearance of himſelf.” 

From this Account of his Syſtem, *tis evident, 
that tho* Spinaſa and we differ as to the Subject of 
the ſelf-exiſtent Nature, yet we both agree in 
aſſerting, 

Firſt, The Unity of the ſelf-exiſtent Being; 
and, ſecondly, its Immutability; for whatever 
Changes there may ſeem to be of Things, yet all 
this paſſes with him for nothing, ſo long as *tis 
the ſame numerical Being appearing in different 
Dreſſes. Thus far being agreed, we are to en- 
quire, How far he has mended the religious 
Scheme by rejecting immaterial Subſtance ? And 
whether his material Scheme can poſlibly anſwer 
the above-mention'd Characters? 

The inſuperable Difficulties Men found in re- 
conciling theſe Attributes with material Exten- 
ſion, inclin'd them to admit, that there might be 
vw Nature ſome more perfect Manner of gu 
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than the material one, and this they called imma- 
terial Subſtance. Spinoſa, well aware of the Dif- 
ficulties that would diſturb his material Scheme, 
gives us a new Notion of Matter. Matter had 
always been thought capable of Diviſion into 
numberleſs Parts, each . which might exiſt ſe- 
parately from the Whole; and, conſequently, 
if Matter was the ſelf-exiſtent Being, there muſt 
have been as many ſelf-exiſtent Beings, as Parts 
of Matter. But Spinoſa was ſenſible, that the 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being could be but one; he, 
therefore, aſſerts, That there is no more than 
*© one material Subſtance.” But that what we 
call diſtinct Subſtances, are nothing with him 
more than different Modes of the ſame Being. 

But if we know any Thing at all, we know 
this to be falſe and impoſſible. And, therefore, 
Spinoſa, by ſubſtituting Matter in the Room of 
immaterial Subſtance, has avoided a Difficulty, 
and taken up with an Impoſlibility : For the only 
Difficulty againſt immaterial Subſtance is this, that 
our Senſes give us no Account of any ſuch Exiſ- 
tences; but as for Matter, there is nothing plain- 
er than that this is a compound Being, and there- 
fore can never be made conſiſtent with that Unity 
and Simplicity, which are neceſſary Conſequences 
of that Oneneſs of Subſtance, which Spinoſa a- 
ſcribes to the neceſſarily exiſting Being. The on- 
ly Subterfuge he has is this, that there is no ſuch 
Thing as a Vacuum, and, therefore, there can be 
no Separation of Matter. And ſuppoſing there 
is no Vacuum, yet thoſe who maintain'd an Infi« 
nity of Matter, did acknowledge, that the Parts 
of Matter were really diviſible, and, conſequent- 
ly, did not think void Spaces neceſſary in making 
a Separation of one particular Part of Matter 
from another, however neceſſary they might be 
to make a total Separation from all Matter in 88 
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neral. For who will not ſay, that two Perſons 
are as really ſeparated from one another, tho? the 
Space that ſeparates them ſhould be filled with 
other Perſons, as if it were taken up by any 
Thing elſe? Indeed, Spinoſa ſays, that he does 
not know whether he attributes any Thing to 
God that is unworthy of him, if he ſhould grant, 
that he was diviſible. And the Reaſon he gives, 
why Diviſibility ſhould not be an Imperfection in 
God, is, “ Becauſe if he is diviſible, he is divided 
by himſelf, and not by any external Cauſe.” 
But this Anſwer leaves the Difficulty in all its 
Strength: For let the Diviſibility be cauſed by 
what it will, the Difficulty remains, how a ſepa- 
rable Nature can be an uncompounded Being. 

Secondly, Another Difficulty which the Atheiſt" 
brings upon himſelf, is, to make Proviſion for 
the Immutability of his ſelf-exiſtent Being, while 
he makes Matter to be the Subject of it. We 
know the Difference between a Being that always 
continues the ſame, and a Being that is perpe- 
tually changing the Manner of its Exiſtence : 
That a Being, who is, what it is by a Neceſſity 
of Nature, cannot be ſubject to Change or Cor- 
ruption; we are alſo aſſured, that material Beings 
are ſubject to all Manner of Alterations. | 

Now, Mutability has ſo plain a Mark of Im- 
perfection in it, and is ſo inconſiſtent with neceſ- 
ſary Exiſtence, that it gives Sping/a no ſmall 
Trouble to clear his neceſlary Being from any 
ſuch Imputation z and the only Way he could 
think of was this: Tho' the Manner of Being 
was always changing, yet the Subſtance always 
continued the ſame. But to deny the Mutability 
of any Being, merely becauſe the Subſtance re- 
mains the ſame, is to give a new Signification 
to the Word : For in every mutable Being *twas 


always underſtood, that the Subſtance remain'd 
what 
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what it was, only the Mode of its Exiſtence was 
alter'd; otherwiſe there would be no Difference 
between the Change and the Annihilation of a 
Being. And yet the Poets, as well as Philoſo- 
phers, have always ſuppoſed a Difference between 
theſe two Ideas. And, therefore, Spinoſa's Ar- 
gument w1ll only prove the Immortality, not the 
Immutability, of his ſelf-exiſtent Being. 

Beſides, this Argument of the Spingſiſts proves 
too much: For it would prove not only that the 
ſelf-exiſtent Being was not a mutable Being, but 
alſo that there could not be any mutable Being in 
the World. For if the ſelf- exiſtent Being could 
be an immutable one, amidſt all the Changes he 
went thro', only becauſe his Subſtance was not 
deſtroy'd, then what could hinder Man from be- 
ing an immutable Being, altho' he ſnould change 
his Opinions every Day ? For amidſt all theſe 
Changes, he is ſtill the ſame Perſon ; and, there- 
fore, by the Reaſoning of the Sping/i/ts, he would 
be a moſt ſteady Being, tho' his Thoughts, and 
Purpoſes, were unſteady enough. 

Theſe Difficulties, or rather Impoſſibilities, 
muſt affect every Scheme that the Atheiſt can raiſe 
upon the Foot of a material God. But, 

Secondly, I am now to confider, how he has 
mended the Matter, by rejecting a Power of 
making ſomething from nothing. 

As he allows no ſuch Power, he 1s forced to 
derive all the Powers of Nature from the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter, as from an emanative Cauſe, 
producing them by acting upon itſelf. And 
thus Thought, Senſe, and Life, as well as mate- 
rial Extenſion, is drawn out of the Subſtance of 
Matter. 

As there are thinking, as well as unthinking 
Beings, the Difficulty is, how to derive both of 
them from one ſingle Principle. We account for 

it, 
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it, by ſuppoſing an omnipotent, ſubſtantial Intel- 
ligence to have given Being to Matter, not as an 
emanative Cauſe, by producing it out of its own 
Subſtance, for we do not ſee how material Exten- 
fion ſhould flow from the Subſtance of a thought- 
ful Being, any more than how Thought ſhould 
ariſe from Matter, but from nothing, or when it 
had no Exiſtence previouſly to the Exerciſe of 
this Power of his. 

The Atheiſt, that he may avoid aſcribing this 
Power of producing Subſtances from nothing, is 
forced to have Recourſe to material Subſtance, as 
the only Source from whence muſt ariſe both 
Thought and Extenſion: And then he muſt ſay, 
that Senſe and Inſenſibility are the Attributes of 
the ſame ſimple Subſtance of God; and yet he, 
nor no Man elſe, can tell how the ſame ſimple 
Subſtance could be both ſenſiblèe and inſenſible, 
thoughtful and thoughtleſs. 

To avoid this Abſurdity, he muſt then fay, 
that there is no real Difference between Thought 
and Extenſion : And this Spina ſays, tho? every 
Body elſe ſees a manifeſt Difference between them. 
Whatever Difficulty then there may be in con- 
ceiving it poſſible, that ſomething ſhould be made 
from nothing; yet, I hope, there is a great deal 
of Difference between our not conceiving the Paſſi- 
bility of a Thing, and the conceiving it impoſſible 
to be. That Thought and Extenſion ſhould be 
really the ſame Thing, we ſee to be impoſſible; 
becauſe our Ideas of them are evidently the 
Ideas of different Things; and we can never 
know one Thing from another, if ſuch Marks of 
Diſtinction in our Ideas will not prove a Dif- 
ference in the Thing. 

2dly, If there be no creative Power, there will 
be no other Way in accounting for the Exiſtence: 
of Things, but by deriving them from the Sub- 

ſtance 
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ſtance of the ſelf-exiſtent Being. But all ſuch 
Derivations as Spine/a ſays, can be nothing but 
Modes of the divine Subſtance; and, conſe- 
quently, the Souls of Men will be only different 
Modes of the divine Being; and, therefore, it 
will be God, and not the Man, that thinks, af- 
firms, denies, loves, or hates. And as one Man, 
at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpect, af- 
firms what another denies, and loves what another 
hates, according to this Account of Things, God 
muſt, at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpect 
affirm, and not affirm, love, and not love, which 
are palpable Contradictions ; yet theſe, or as great 
Abſurdities, will ſtick faſt to all the Deniers of 
creative Power. 

For either they muſt affirm, that all the ſeveral 
Beings are only Modes of the ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
which is abſurd ; or if they affirm theſe Modes of 
Spinoſa to be real Beings, they muſt admit what 
is equally abſurd, an infinite Number of neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent Beings, as many as there are real Be- 
ings in the World; or elſe they muſt allow, 
however difficult to conceive, that there muſt be 
a creative Power. For if there be no ſuch Thing 
as a Power of making real Exiſtences, all parti- 
cular Beings, ſuppoſing them to be real, muſt 
exiſt neceſſarily, which is abſurd. 

I come now to conſider another Difficulty, 
which the Atheiſt makes in Excuſe for not be- 
lieving a God, which is, that it would oblige him 
to believe that Evil may be reconcil'd with the 
Suppoſal of a good Being. And am to ſhew, 


that all the Ways the Atheiſt takes to account for 


Good and Evil, are impoſſible to be true. And, 
therefore, he is an unfair Examiner in rejecting 
Religion for the Sake of this Difficulty. 

And, I will begin with Sping/@s Account, 
from whence he is to draw both Good and Ern. 


| 
| 
| 
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If there was in the World nothing but natural 
and moral Good, or nothing but natural and mo- 
ral Evil, there would be no Difficulty in deriving 
either of them from one ſingle Principle; but as 
there is an evident Mixture of both in the World, 
Spinoſa judged it to be impoſſible, that ſuch a 
Mixture ſhould -ariſe from a good Principle, and, 
therefore, erects a new Syſtem with a material 
God at the Head of it, that ſhould neither be 

ood nor evil, but in its own Nature indifferent 
to both, ſuch a Being then acting neceſſarily ac- 
cording to its Nature, which Nature is ſuppoſed - 
to be perfectly indifferent as Good and Evil, and 
acting by an infinite Power, muſt produce all the 
Poſſibilities of Being. And, therefore, ſince Er- 
rors and Crimes, Grief and Pain, are as real Mo- 
difications of Being, as Truth and Virtue, Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs, conſequently one, as well 
as the other, muſt have a Place in the Univerſe. 
For this Principle being in its own Nature in- 
different, either to Good or Evil, and producing 
all that is poſſible to be produc'd, it muſt, of 
Courſe, produce Evil as well as Good. 

We will ſee now, whether it was worth Spino- 
ſabs while to quit Religion to get rid of that 
Queſtion, If a good God, Toy ra xaw? I own 
his-infinite Being ſhould produce all Poſſibilities of 
Being; but it looks like a Contradiction to draw 
out of the ſame ſimple uncompounded Subſtance, 
both Wiſdom and Folly, Virtue and Vice, Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery. And yet, if this Account 
could be true, theſe muſt all flow from the Eſ- 
ſence of the ſelf-exiſtent Being. 

But this is not all; here is not only a Difficulty 
of giving Birth to both Good and Evil, from 
ſuch a ſingle Principle, but alſo of freeing ſuch ., 
a Principle from the Contradiction of being at the 
ſame Time happy and miſerable, as often-as Men, 


8 
48 
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or any other Beings, are in theſe Circumſtances ; 
which is always the Caſe of ſome or other of 
them; or if they are only Modes of the divine 
Being, differing only in the Manner of its Ex- 
iſtence, the divine Being muſt be at leaſt equally 
affected in the one as in the other Caſe. 

There is alſo another Abſurdity chargeable up- 
on Sping/a's Syſtem, viz. that all the fooliſh and 
wicked Thoughts of Men, as well as thoſe that 
are good, muſt be the Thoughts of the ſelf- 
exiſtent Being. But fo long as we ſee a real Dif- 
ference between good Senſe and Fooliſhneſs, Vir- 
tue and Vice, we can never ſee how ſuch incom- 

atible Properties can flow from the ſame Principle. 
For this would be to make a moſt fimple Being, 
to be compounded of ſuch inconſiſtent Ingredi- 
ents, as could never be united together. 

But then, it may be ſaid, why may not this be 
true, as well as what the Chriſtian Religion ſup- 
poſes to be true, viz. that the ſame Perſon may 
be the Subject of both human and divine Attri- 
butes? For human Wiſdom, when compar'd 
with divine Wiſdom, is no better than Folly : 
And, if this be true, then the Subject of both 
Natures muſt be, at the ſame Time, divinely 
and humanly wiſe, that is, wiſe and not wile 
and if theſe Things can be ſuppoſed by the reli- 
gious Man to exiſt in God, why not by the Spi- 
ngſiſt in his ſelf-exiſtent Being. ay” 

To which I anſwer, That when God took upon 
him human Nature, that human Nature was per- 
fectly ſubmitted to the divine, no contrary Voli- 
tions, no Conflict between God and Man, but 
the Word directed, and the Man followed ; there 
was no Claſhing between the divine and human 
Nature: If the Wiſdom of the latter was leſs 
extenſive, yet it was without any Mixture of 
Folly. Whereas, I objected againſt Spingſa's 

Z Syſtem, 
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Syſtem, becauſe it introduced a Nature which 
was a perfe& Scene of Contention and Incon- 
fiſtency, as it was evident from the many rational 
and fooliſh Thoughts of Men, which are a Con- 
tradition, when they are made to be at the 
fame Time the Thoughts of the fame Being. 
And yet his ſelf-exiſtent Being, ſo long as he 
ſuppoſes him to be the only Being in the World, 
muſt be chargeable with all the fooliſh as well 
as rational Thoughts of Men. 8 

Having ſhewn, that Spinaſa's Hypotheſis is ſo 
far from grving a better Account of that Mixture 
of Good and Evil in the World, than the relipi- 
ous Scheme, that it by no Means introduces any 
ſuch Mixture into the World; 

I come now to ſhew, that no other Atheiſtic 
Scheme ought to be taken up by any impart] 
Examiner, becauſe every other Atheiſtic Scheme, 
different from that of Spingſa, will ſuppoſe more 
than one neceſſary exiſtent Principle; but a Plu- 
rality of ſelf exiſtent Beings is contradictory to 
the cleareſt Ideas we have of the Order of Things. 
All the real Perfections that Men have ever had an 
Notion of, they have been wont to * to the felf- 
exiſtent Being; they were ſure that ſomething muſt 
be infinite and eternal, and theſe Perfections they 
conſtantly aſcribed to the ſelf- exiſtent Being; for 
the Excellency of ſuch a Nature muſt be, according 
to our Conceptions, if any Thing be ſo, entitled to 
all poſſible Perfections; but then, *tis very hard 
to conceive two ſuch Beings with all theſe Powers. 

Till then the Atheiſt can tell us how to pro- 
vide a Reception for a ſecond Infinite, we muſt 
beg Leave to affirm, that he has a greater Diffi- 
culty upon his Hands, than the religious Man 


' * 
: . 


has, when he is called upon to account for Good 


and Evil upon the Foot of a good Gd. 
But farther, The Idea of Power ſticks cloſe to 
1 our 
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our Idea of the felf-exiftent Being, and yet our 
Ideas will not allow of dividing the Power be- 
tween two, becauſe this would be to admit two 
Powers that could control one another, which 
gives us a faint Idea of Power, too limited to be 

iven to a neceſſarily exiſtent, and infinite Being. 
Naw in this Caſe, neither of the ſelf- exiſtent Be- 
ings would be able to produce any one Thing 
without the Interpoſition of the other. And, 
therefore, every Being in the World would be the 
Effect of their oppoſing one another, and ſo re- 
ceive its Nature from both. 

Some have diſcovered a Fondneſs for two con- 
trary and independent Principles, hoping by them 
to account for the Mixture of Good and Evil in 
the World. But, however fond they may be of 
this Way of ſolving the Difficulty, they may do 
well to conſider, whether the aſcribing to the ne- 
ceſſarily- exiſtent Being, ſuch a limited Power, as 
contradicts our cleareſt Ideas, be not a better 
Proof of the Falſhood of this Hypotheſis, than 
any Arguments they can bring againſt the mo 
of a'God from their Phenomenon of Good ane 
Evil. The firſt I have ſhewn cannot be true 
the laſt may poſſibly be true, tho* we cannot 
clear the Difficulties that attend it. But, 

2dly, I will now ſhew, that ſuppoſing there are 
two ſuch independent Principles, yet they would 
not, any more than Spinoſa's Syſtem, account for 
the Appearances of Good and Evil in the World. 

Suppoſing then theſe two independent Princi- 
ples, they muſt either have an equal or unequal 

orce. If they were unequal Powers, then the 
ſuperior Power acting neceſſarily, and to the ut- 
moſt of its Power, muſt, in an eternal Duration, 
have deſtroyed all the Effects of the weaker 
Power; and then, if the ſuperior Power were 
good, there could be no ſuch Thing as Evil; or 


af evil, no ſuch Thing as Good. But, 


Z 2 zl, 
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_ 2dly, If we take two contrary Principles of e- 
qual Force to account for Good and Evil, then, 
as they act neceſſarily, and to the utmoſt of their 
Powers, their continual Oppoſition muſt either 
produce nothing but Confuſion, and deſtroy the 
Operations of each other; or elſe an equal Mix- 
ture of Good and Evil muſt run thro? all Things, 
as the neceſſary Reſult of the Equality of their 
Oppoſition: And, if this were the Caſe, there 
muſt be an invariable and uniform Appearance of 
Good and Evil; the Mixture of Good and Evil 
muſt be the ſame in every Part of Space, as 
well as every Part of Time, becauſe it proceeds 
from two contrary Cauſes acting neceſſarily, and 
to the utmoſt of their Powers. But if the ſame 
Quantity of Good and Evil had been blended to- 
gether from Eternity, and uniformly diffuſed 
thro' the infinite Extenſion, there could have 
been no ſuch Thing as human Conduct or Wiſ- 
dom, no Poſſibility of chooſing the leſs Evils to 
avoid greater, becauſe the Inconveniencies muſt 
be equal, which Way ſoever we act, if the Evil 
be equal, or as much in every Part of infinite 
Space as the Good 1s. | 
But if the real State of Things proves, that 
there is more Evil in one Way of acting, than in 
another, this ſhews, that the Mixture of Good 
and Evil did not proceed from two contrary Prin- 
ciples acting neceſſarily, but from one free and in- 
telligent Being, that has judiciouſſy annex'd dif- 
ferent Degrees of Evil, to different Ways of act- 
ing, in order to make a Trial of our good Senſe 
in chooſing the leaſt Inconveniencies. In this Way 
of accounting for Good and Evil, we can ſup- 
pole them mixed together, and yet leave Room 
tor the Exerciſe of good Senſe: Becauſe a Being 
that acts with every Degree of Liberty, which is 
conſiſtent with acting wiſely, may ſo order 
Pts | | Things, 
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Things, as to leave it in the Power of ſome Be- 
ings, if not entirely to ſeparate the Evil fram the 
Good; yet, at leaſt, when there are different 
Degrees of Evil, to take the leſſer: Whereas, if 
Good and Evil proceeded from two different and 
contrary Cauſes, acting neceſſarily with all their 
Force, it could never be in the Power of any 
particular Beings, ſuch as Men, to alter ſo far the 
original Conſtitution of Things, as to take Good 
without taking an equal Portion of Evil ; becauſe 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that what has been joined 
together by two infinite Powers, can poſſibly be 
ſeparated by Man. But fince all allow a Difference 
between wiſe and fooliſh Conduct, the Appear- 
ance of Good and Evil, ſuch as it really is, can- 
not poſſibly be reconciled by an Hypothe/is of two 
contrary Principles acting neceſſarily. | 
Again, The unequal Allotment of Good and 
Evil ta ſome Sorts of Men cannot receive a Solu- 
tion from two contrary Principles ; for Beings that 
act neceſſarily, it muſt be granted, cannot be Re- 
ſpecters of Perſons, but muſt diſperſe their Fa- 
vours or Reſentments promiſcuouſly. This Lu- 
cretius, Lib. V. could not deny; and, therefore, 
when he comes to that Part of Nature, which 
relates to the Diſpenſation of Good and Evil, he 
acknowledges, that this was not to be accounted 
for by any Laws of Matter and Motion; he 
dropt his Atoms when he ſpeaks of the Misfor- 
tunes of great Men, and has Recourſe to I know 
not what hidden Power, that took a Delight in 
making a Jeſt of all human Grandeur. | Lucret. 
Lib. V. v. 1232. ] LL LN. 
If the religious Man meets with ſome Difficul- 
ty in reconciling the Misfortunes of great and 


good Men with a good Being, yet nothing has 


been thought clearer, than that ſomething, beſides 


the neceflary Laws of Matter and Motion, muſt 
my | 2 3 have 
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have had a Hand in human Affairs. There were 
always ſo many unaccountable Changes in the 


Hiſtory of great and good Men, that it has been 


thought neceſſary to have Recourſe to ſome free 
Agent that governs all Events : For *twas eafily 
ſeen, that the Workings of neceſlary Agents muſt 
be as unchangeable as their Natures. And, 
therefore, a more regular Courſe of human Af- 
fairs, than the preſent, muſt have arifen from the 
Action of a Being, or Beings, that brought Things 
from a Neceſſity of Nature. 

Having conſider'd ſome of the moſt material 
Objections againſt the Being of a God, and ſhewn, 
that they cannot be a good Reaſon for denying 
him, becauſe the Appearance of Things will ne- 
ceſſarily require the Exiſtence of ſuch Powers and 
Properties, as we aſcribe to him; I am now to 
repreſent ſome of the Arguments on which the 
religious Man grounds his Behef of a God, 
drawn from the moſt confiderable Phenomena in 
Nature, ſuch as Motion, Thought, and the Or- 
der of Things. 

Firſt, Motion, for the Exiſtence of which 
there is no poſſible Way to account, unleſs we 
will admit of a God, or which is the fame Thing 
to the Atheiſt, a Being diſtin from Matter. 

There are but three Ways of accounting for 
Motion. 

1. Either by ſuppoſing, that there has been an 
infinite Succefſion of Impulſes communicated from 
one Body to another from Eternity, without any 
active Principle either in Matter or without it. Or, 

2. That Motion is eſſential to Matter; or elſe, 

3. That there is ſome Being diſtinct from Mat- 
ter, that is the Cauſe of its Motion. But, 

1. An infinite Succeſſion of Impulſes, without 
a moving Principle, will never give Birth to Mo- 
tion, becauſe this would be to bring an Effect 


upon 


es. 5. 
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upon the Stage without the Help of a Cauſe. Nor, 
2. Is Motion effential to Matter. k. 

Mr. Toland's Arguments to prove the Activity 
of Matter are theſe : - | 

(J.) “ Becauſe, ſays he, Motion, as well as 
*« Extenſion and Solidity, is included in our Idea 
« of Matter, that whenever we ſeparate Motion 
* from Matter in our Idea of it, *tis only a par- 
tial Conſideration of it, or an abſtracted No- 
*© tion of the Mind; and, therefore, no Proof 
that Matter can exiſt without Motion.? 

(2.) Another Reaſon he urges for the Activity 
of Matter, is, ** Becauſe in Fact all Matter is in 
Motion.“ 

(3.) A third Reaſon is this: That tho? there 
*© ſhould be ſome Objection againſt it, that much 
greater ones would lie againſt an external Mover 
of Matter.” 

In Anſwer to theſe Arguments, I will ſhew, 

I, That our Idea of Matter, when we leave 
Motion out of it, is no abſtracted Notion of the 
Mind, but a compleat Idea of it. 

'- 2dly, That tho' all Parts of Matter were in 
Motion, it would not follow, that Motion was 
eſſential to Matter. 

3dly, That the Activity of Matter is inconſiſ- 
tent with ſome Appearances in Nature. 

4thly, That the Objections againſt God's being 
the Author of Motion, are not ſuch as ſhould 
diſcourage any rational Perſon from acknowledg- 
ing, that *tis in God we live. | 

I,, I am to ſhew, that our Idea of Matter, 
without Motion, is not a partial Conſideration of * 
Matter, but a compleat Idea of it. 5 

The Reaſon which has always determin'd the 
World to look out for a Cauſe of Motion extrin- 
fical to Matter, was this, tho* they could eaſily 
conceive it capable af. being moved and divided, 
1 2 4 2 
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yet the conceiving it to be undivided and un- 
moved, was a more ſimple Notion of Matter, 
than the conceiving it divided and moved. 
This being firſt in Order of Nature, and an ad- 
equate Conception of it too, they thought it 
neceſſary to enquire, how it came out of this 
State, and by what Cauſes Motion, from whence 
this Diverſity in Matter aroſe, could come into the 
World. And they could not account for it any 
other Way than by introducing another infinite 
Being, viz. a God, to rouze it out of its inactive 
State. But tho' the Evidence againſt the Acti- 
vity of Matter, from its Idea, is fo clear, yet 
Mr. Teland has attempted to prove Matter an ac- 
tive Being from its Idea. 

As, Firſt, *« From the Diviſtbility of Matter, 
« which always makes a Part of our Idea of 
„ t. And, 

2dly, + Becauſe our Idea of Matter always 
contains ſome Quality, which neceſſarily ſup- 


< poſes Motion.“ 


Firſt, From the Diviſibility of Matter. 

His Argument from hence is founded upon 
this; becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, we cannot con- 
ceive Diviſibility without Motion; therefore, we 
cannot conceive Matter, which is always con- 
ceived as diviſible, without conceiving Motion as 
inſeparable from Matter, But this is to make a 
Capacity of receiving Motion, and Motion itſelf 
to be the ſame Ideas. For tho' we cannot con- 
ceive Matter to be actually divided without add- 
ing Motion to our Idea of Matter; yet nothing 
more than a Capacity of receiving Motion is ne- 
ceſſary to the making up our Idea of Diviſibility. 
For we can conceive a Thing to be diviſible, tho? 
it ſhould never be actually divided ; and, there- 
fore, Motion is not neceſſarily included in our 


Idea of Diviſibility of Matter. And, conſe- 


quently, 
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quently, to ſay, that Diviſibility makes a Part of 
our Idea of Matter, would be no Proof that Mo- 
tion too muſt belong to our Idea of it. | 

But Mr. Toland goes further, and would prove, 
that Motion muſt neceſſarily be included in the 
Diviſibility of Matter, becauſe whatever is divi- 
fible, muſt have within itſelf a Power of dividing 
itſelf. If there was, ſays he, no internal R- 
* nergy, Matter would be incapable of Divi- 
* fron.” But this cannot be proved, unleſs he 
takes it for granted, that there is nothing but 
Matter in the World, which would be begging 
the Queſtion in Diſpute. For if any Thing be- 
ſides Matter had an Exiſtence, he might have 
conceived Matter to be diviſible, without think- 
ing of an internal Energy of Matter, becauſe it 
would be as truly diviſible, tho? divided by ſome- 
thing elſe, as if we ſuppoſe it divided by itſelf, 
and the Idea of Diviſibility would be juſt the 
ſame, as to what he ſays, That Motion is 
& contain'd in our Idea of Matter.” Becauſe, 

_ 2dly, „Our Idea of Matter always contains 
< ſome Quality, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes Mo- 
tion.“ 

If by an Idea, he means an Image, or What 
may be an Object of our Senſes, tis agreed, we 
can form no Idea of Matter diveſted of all Qua- 
lities; but this is only to ſay, that we can't form 
an Image of a Thing, which has no Image; but 
ſtill the Idea of ſolid Extenſion remains a diſtinct 
Idea from that of Motion, and, therefore, from 
all the Qualities that are a Conſequence of Mo- 
tion; which ſhews, that there is nothing in the 
Nature of the Thing that ſhould have hinder'd 
Matter from exiſting without Motion. Mr. To- 
land himſelf acknowledges, <** That Motion is 
* not included in the Idea of Extenſion. And 
therefore if we can have any Idea of , 
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folid extended Subſtance may be conceived to ex- 
iſt without Motion, or without any Qualities that 
ſhall affect our Senſes. Whereas there is no con- 
ceiving Matter to exiſt without Solidity and Ex- 
tenſion, which ſhews them to be eſſential to Mat- 
ter, and at the ſame Time ſhews Motion not to 
be eſſential. And therefore he has begged the 
Queſtion in diſpute, in adding to the Idea of 
Matter a new Attribute, without any Proof that 
it is one. But, 

2dly, Another Argument he brings for the Ac- 
tivity of Matter is, That in Fact all Matter is 
„in Motion.” 

And ſuppoſing it true, it would not prove that 
Motion is an eſſential Attribute of Matter: For if 
Motion 1s not included in our Idea of Matter, as I 
have ſhewn, but we can as well conceive it at Reſt, 
tho? there ſhould be no Bodies at Reſt, it would 
not follow, that Motion is eſſential to Matter, 
but, on the contrary, we ought to look ſome 
where elſe, than in Matter, Br a Cauſe of its 
Motion : And as *tis proved to be foreign to our 
Idea to look abroad for a powerful Cauſe, ſuch 
as God, that had impreſs'd Motion upon Matter. 
But Mr. Toland ſays further, Seeing every Part 
* of Matter is m Motion, you ſhould conclude, 
„that Motion is eſſential to the Whole, for the 
** ſame Reaſon, that you think Extenſion to be 
ſo, becauſe every Part is extended.” But the 
Cafe is different, becauſe Extenſion is confeſſedly 
included in our Idea of Matter, whereas Motion 
is not ſo. Beſides, if Mr. Toland reaſons juſtly, 
the Univerſality of Motion can be no Proof of 
its being eſſential to Matter, becauſe he allows 
centripetal Force to be univerſal z and yet he does 


not allow that particular Determination which we 
call Gravity to be eſſential to Matter; and, there- 
fore, Motion may belong to every Part of Matter, 


and 
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and not be eſſential to it: It may be univerſal, and 
yet proceed from an external Cauſe. But, 

34ly, Motion cannot be eſſential to Matter, for 
theſe three Reaſons. BE 

Firft, Becauſe there could be no ſuch Thing 
as Bodies, or any Concretions of Matter. 

24ly, Becauſe there could be no Variation as to 
the Quantity of Motion, if all Matter was ſelf- 
active. 

3dly, Becauſe Bodies of equal Bulk do yet 
weigh unequally, 

Firſt, Becauſe there could be no ſuch Thing as 
Concretions of Matter, if Matter was ſelf- active. 

The preſent State of Matter appears to us to 
be divided into iber, and an infinite Number 
of large Combinations of Matter floating in that 
AM ther ;, whereas, if Matter had been ſelf- active, 
it could never have concreted ſuch Globes, as 
the Stars and Planets, but muſt have every where 
appeared in the higheſt State of Fluidity, as fine 
as the preſent Ætber in which they ſwim.. For 
if Motion were eſſential to Matter, it muſt be- 
long to the ſmalleſt Part of it, and, conſequent- 
ly, muſt be equally ſpread thro' the whole Maſs 
of Matter, and then no poſhble Reaſon 1s to be 
given why ſome Parts of Matter ſhould be more 
divided than others, fince every Atom muſt e- 
qually partake of the dividing Principle. But, 

2dly, Matter cannot be ſelf- active, becauſe 
there could be no Variation of Motion : For if 
Motion be eſſential to every Particle of Matter, 
no one Particle of Matter can any otherwiſe loſe 
its Motion, but by loſing its Being; and yet, tis 
evident, as Sir 1/aac Newton ſays, that, What 
„by the Tenacity of fluid Bodies, the wearing 
c of their Parts, and the neceſſary impairing of 
the elaſtic Force in ſolid Bodies, the Quantity 


e of Motion muſt diminiſh rather than increaſe, 


„ unleſs 
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<* unleſs the Loſs of Motion be repaired by an 
active Being, that can ſupply thoſe Loſſes.“ 
And he is ſupported in his Perſuaſion by Matter 
of Fact, as in the Caſe of two hard Bodies of 
equal Force, that are not elaſtical; when ſuch 
Bodies meet they loſe all their Motion, which 
cannot be diſperſed among the Parts of ſuch Bo- 
dies, becauſe the Parts of ſuch Bodies are incapable 
of any tremulous Motion for Want of Elaſticity. 
And if it ſhould be denied that the Parts of thoſe 
Bodies would loſe the Motion of their Wholes, 
there is this Argument againſt it, That it would 
then follow that Bodies perfectly hard and elaſtical 
would reflect with a double Force, viz. the Force 
ariſing from the Elaſticity, and moreover all, or at 
leaſt, Part of the original and direct Force, which is 
contrary to Experience. [See Clarke's Letters to 
Leibnitz.] 
And I cannot but obſerve, from the Loſs of in- 
animate Motion, that as the original Laws of 
Motion could never have taken Place, unleſs there 
did exiſt ſomething ſuperior to Matter, that had 
impreſſed thoſe Laws of Motion upon it; fo thoſe 
Laws could never have continued, unleſs there 
were an active Being in Nature, that was always 
ready to exert upon Matter a certain Force or 
Activity, in Proportion as the Motion was dimi- 
niſh*d ; which proves the Exiſtence of a Being, 
that not only gave Motion to Matter, but alſo of 
a Being, that ſtill continues to repair the Weak- 
ning by Time of the firſt Impreſſion of Motion; 
and this ſhews the. Neceflity of admitting a Go- 
vernor of the World, who by his Providence 
may interpoſe to preſerve it, as well as of an ori- 
ginal Author of Motion, and of this World, 
" which is an Effect of a wonderful Direction of 
W that Motion. From whence it follows, that that 
0% Notion that God had impreſſed a certain 3 


22 
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of Motion upon Matter at the Creation, and then 


left it to ſhift for itſelf, cannot be true; becauſe 


we have ſhewn, that the Quantity of Motion muſt 
diminiſh, unleſs there was ſome active Being that 
could keep it up in the ſame State. And if the 
inanimate Part of the World could not have 
been preſerved in Motion, without the continued 
Action of ſome Being putting forth its Force ac- 
cording to thoſe original Laws of Motion, much 
leſs could the Bodies of Plants and Animals be 
form'd and preſerved by Matter directed at firſt 
according to any whatever Laws of Motion. 
From hence too it appears that God does not act 
as an Anima Mundi, nor as a Part, but as Gover- 
nor of this World; becauſe ſuch a Being would 
be nothing but Fate and Nature, which can never 
be reconciled with the apparent Diminution of 
the Quantity of Motion in the Univerſe: As 
Fate or Nature muſt always act to the utmoſt of 
their Powers; and therefore if the Effect of 


their Activity could be at any Time abated, it 


could never be repaired again. But, 

3aly, A third Reaſon that demonſtrates the 
Inactivity of Matter is, that Bodies of equal Bulk 
do yet weigh unequally. 

For if there is no accounting for this Phænome- 


non, without ſuppoſing the heavier Body to con- 


tain more Matter than the lighter one of the ſame 
Bulk, then *tis plain, that Matter muſt be an in- 
active Being, ſince the encreaſing the Quantity of 


Matter in any Body, tho' there be no Increaſe of 


its Surface, by which its Motion might be re- 
tarded, ſhall increaſe the Difhculty of putting it 
into Motion. The Infidel cannot reconcile this 


Phenomenon of Nature with the mechanical Laws 


of Motion ; for *tis certain, that all mechanical 
Cauſes do act in Proportion to the Surfaces of the 
Particles they act upon; whereas *tis as certain 

1 that 


7. 
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that Gravity, whatever be the Cauſe of it, acts 
proportionally to the Quantity of ſold Matter, 
without any Regard to' the Superficies of the 
Bodies; ſo as Bodies, which are the ſame in Bulk, 
ſhall be very different in their Weight. Lucretius 
[Lib. I.] ſaw that there was no accounting for 
the different Gravity of Bodies of equal Bulk 
without a Vacuum, and ſuppoſing a greater Quan- 
tity of Matter in the heavier Body. He, indeed, 
weakly ſuppoſes Gravity to be an inherent Qua- 
lity in Matter, and that all Bodies had a natural 
Tendency downwards; tho“ there is no ſuch 
Thing as upwards and downwards in an infinite 
Space. But however he ſays evidently, that the 
general Activity of Matter would not account for 
this Phenomenon without admitting Gravity. He 
believed his Atoms had been in Motion eternally, 
but did not think that Motion ſufficient to account 

for the Gravitation of Bodies towards a Centre. 
Loet us now ſee how Toland would derive this 
Affection of Matter, viz. of moving towards 
a Centre, from the general Action of Matter; or 
how he would account for the unequal Reſiſtance 
of Bodies of equal Bulk. Tis plain that all me- 
chanical Cauſes act by Contact, and upon the 
Surface of Bodies; and *tis plain that Gravity acts 
otherwiſe, and affects the ſolid Contents of Bo- 
dies, by penetrating the very Subſtance of them ; 
and therefore can never be produced by the gene- 
ral Action of Matter, becauſe that is ſuppoſed to 
act ſuperficially, as all mechanical Cauſes are wont 
to do. But ſuppoſing it poſſible to derive Gravity 
from the general Action of Matter, it would do 
Toland no Service, becauſe he cannot avoid mak- 
ing an Increaſe of Gravity, and conſequently of 
Reſiſtance to Motion, to depend upon an Increaſe 
of Matter : For he ſuppoſes the centripetal Force 
to be one of the Modes of Action in general, or 
| a 
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a particular Determination of the general Activi- 
ty of Matter. Let it be ſo; ſince 'tis evident, 
that the Quantity of Motion in the Body muſt be 
the Sum of the motive Forces of all the Particles 
of Matter that are in that Body; if this centripe- 
tal Force be only a particular Determination of 
the general Action of Matter, there would be no 
giving a Reaſon, why the Quantity of that Force, 
or 'of that particular Determination too, ſhould 
not be computed after the ſame Manner, and be 
the Sum of all the ſelf- moving Atoms in any 
Body; the Conſequence of which would be, 
that whenever we -obſerved two Bodies of equal 
Bulk and Gravity unequally, or tending towards 
a Centre with unequal Force, if we would account 
for ſuch a Phenomenon, conſiſtently with Toland's 
Account of Gravity, we muſt ſay, that one of 
the Bodies had a greater Number of ſelf- moving 
Atoms than the other, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


8 | in the lighter Body a Space void of Matter, which 
8 levels one of the ſtrongeſt Retrenchments of the 
r * Infidel, viz. the Infinity of Matter, and at the 


- ſame Time its Activity; becauſe Experience tells 
- us, that the more weighty any Body is, tho* no- 
2 N thing be added to its Bulk, the more it reſiſts to 
8 Motion; whereas if Matter was an active Being, 
8 an Increaſe of its Quantity could never increaſe its 
; Reſiſtance, unleſs 1ts Surface, by which alone 
4 Bodies could be retarded, was increaſed too. All 
| 3 that Toland has to ſay for himſelf, is, That this 
4 <«« Difference of Reſiſtance in Bodies of equal 
' Bulk, may poſſibly ariſe from the different in- 

1 <« ternal Contexture of thoſe Bodies“; and all 
: the Reaſon for ſuch a Suſpicion is drawn from the 

great Reſiſtance that ſome Fluids are obſerved to 

make above others, tho* of near the ſame ſpecific 

Gravity, and conſequently near the ſame Quantity 

of Matter; which ean be reſolved into nothing 


but 
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but a Difference in the internal Contexture of 


ſuch Fluids : But this Plea can have Force only in 
ſuch Bodies as are equally fluid. For whatever be 


the Figure of the internal Parts of Fluids, if they 


are equally devoid of Tenacity, their Force of 
Reſiſtance to any particular Netermination, as 
well as the abſolute Force of Motion, can be only 
the Sum of the Forces of the ſelf- moving Parti- 
cles in thoſe Bodies. And therefore if a cubical 
Inch of Water, and the ſame Quantity of Quick- 
filver, which are fluid Bodies, and free from Te- 
nacity, did really contain the ſame Number of 
ſelf- moving Particles, whatever were the Figure 
of thoſe Particles, they would equally reſiſt to 
any Change that ſhould be made of the Determi- 
nation of their Motion. But as Experience ſhews 
this to be falſe; conſequently, that Fluid which 
makes the greateſt Reſiſtance to Motion, muſt 
have the greateſt Quantity of Matter; and 
then the different internal Contexture of Bodies 
will not account for their different Weights, nor 
clear Matter from the Imputation of being in- 
active. I come now, 

4thly, To confider the Difficulties that are 
raiſed againſt God's being the Author of Motion, 
Which are theſe, 

1/t, That we cannot conceive how an immate- 
rial Being, ſuch as God is ſuppoſed to be, can 
move Matter. 

2dly, That if it were poſſible for him to be 
the Author of Motion, he muſt be the Author 
of all the Wickedneſs that Men do. 

The firſt Objection is grounded upon this, 
That nothing but Matter can move Matter. 

This is proved thus; That the Mobility of 
« Matter, or its Capacity of receiving Motion is 
<« wholly founded upon its Impenetrability or 
Reſiſtance; by the Means of which *tis ns 

| | « fied - 
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« fied for hindering any Thing from coming into 
« its Place, till tis removed out of it; and con- 
ſequently the active Principle muſt be a mate- 
<« rial Being, becauſe Matter could make no Re- 
« ſiſtance to the Action of a Being that was not 
material, and therefore could not be moved by 
« it, as there can be no Action without a Re- 
action or Reſiſtance on the Part of Matter.” 
To which I anſwer, that tho* this Argument 
ſhould hold good in all mechanical Communica- 


tions of Motion from one Parcel of Matter to 


another, yet it would be nothing to the Purpoſe, 
unleſs all Cauſes muſt be mechanical ones. Sup- 
poſing ſuch a Thing as Motion, which our 
Atheiſts won't deny, we have made it evident, 
that an infinite Series of Impulſes, without any 
original Cauſe of thoſe Impulſes, is Nonſenſe ; 
and alſo that the Self- activity of Matter is incon- 
ſiſtent with ſome Appearances in Nature; the 
Difficulty therefore of conceiving how an imma- 


terial Being acts upon Matter, will by no Means 


prove he does not. 

But farther we have ſeen, that there 1s a Prints 
ple of Action, in Virtue of which Bodies act 
upon one another in a different Way from what 
they do by the mechanical Laws of Motion, viz. 
Gravitation, which penetrates the ſolid Subſtances 
of Bodies; and therefore its Action cannot be 
founded upon the Impenetrability of Matter, or 
the Reſiſtance it makes to it, it going beyond the 
Surface of Bodies. Whereas the Argument againſt 
an immaterial] Being's acting upon Matter is found- 
ed upon this Suppoſition, that there can be no 
Action upon Bodies but by Contact, and the conſe- 
quent Reſiſtance that Body makes to ſuch an Im- 
4 which being falſe, the Argument drawn 

om it can be of no Moment. 

But this is not all; *tis as great a Difficulty to 

Vor. III. Aa con- 
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conceive how Matter acts upon Matter, as in con- 
ceiving how an immaterial Subſtance ſhould act 
upon a material one. For we can as eaſily con- 
ceive, that an immaterial Being may act upon 
Matter without corporeal Contact, as that an Im- 
pulſe upon a Part of the Body ſhall move the 
whole Body : For nothing can account for this, 
but the Adheſion of the Parts of the Body to 
cach other, which is as much beyond our Concep- 
tion of the diviſible Nature of Matter, as the 
Action of immaterial upon material; and the 
Difficulty would encreaſe, if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
with Mr. Toland, that every Particle of Matter 
vas ſelf-· active; becauſe then all Matter would be 
a State of Fluidity. 

24/y, The other Objection againſt God's being 
the Author of Motion 1s this ; that then he muſt 
be Author of all the Wickedneſs of Men. 

The Strength of which Objection muſt be 
founded upon the Truth of this Suppoſition. 
That if God were the original Author of Motion, 
no other Being could have this Power of moving 
Matter; either becauſe this Power is incommuni- 
cable; or at leaſt, that Man is incapable of re- 
ceiving it: If neither of theſe be true, the Ob- 
jection is falſe. 

As to the firſt Reaſon : If we contended for a 
Power of acting independently upon God, we 
might be thought to plead for a Power which 
could not be diſpoſed of, becauſe there cannot be 
two independent Beings ; but when we contend 
for a Power of Self-motion in Man, wholly de- 
-pending upon the firſt Mover for its Continuance, 
-no Reaſon can be given why ſuch a Power as thi 
-may not be communicated. 
: .. 2a4ly, As to the other Reaſon, that granting 
ſome Degree of this Power might be communi- 
"cated, that yet Man is incapable of receiving it; 
= Ms 2 41 IT tis 
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*tis confeſſed, that God cannot give any Powers 
to a Being, that is inconſiſtent with its Nature ; 
as for Inſtance, he cannot give a Power to Mat- 
ter of moving itſelf, becauſe Matter is eſſentially 
inactive, and conſequently ſuch a Power would 
make it ceaſe to be what it is. And if Man was 
altogether a material Being, the Argument might 
be juſt. But as I have "Wang that the Author 
of Motion cannot be a material Being, the Atheift 
can never prove that there cannot exiſt other Beings 
beſides him, that are not material, and which 
may therefore be capable of receiving from God 
a Power of moving themſelves, or beginning 
Motion. | 


The Atheiſt perhaps will ſay, that if the Im- 


materiality of an infinite Being be conceivable, 


yet the Immateriality of a finite one is not ; be- 
cauſe *tis not eaſy to {ee what an immaterial Being 
ſhould be confin'd by, or what ſhould ſeparate 
one immaterial Being from another. If we ſup- 
poſe them to be diſtinguiſh'd from one another by 
the different Syſtems of Matter they animate, we 
muſt ſuppoſe ſomething unintelligible, becauſe 
Matter has no Relation to an immaterial Being, 
and therefore not that of terminating its Eſſence, 
and by Conſequence we muſt be miſtaken in ac- 
counting for human Actions by an immaterial 
Principle; and then *tis already granted, that God 
muſt be the ſole Cauſe of all a Man's Actions, and 
therefore of his wicked ones too. PF 1% 58 

To avoid the Force of this Argument, ſome 
have fallen into a Notion of an Anima Mundi, 
that informed the Bodies of all Animals; and 
conſequently all that which we call particular 
Souls, was the ſame Soul in different Individuals. 
But nothing can be more evident than this, that 
whatever it is that thinks in ſeveral Individuals, 
it cannot be the ſame in them all, becauſe that 
CO A a 2 | Which 
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which thinks in each Individual, thinks only for 
itſelf, and knows nothing of what paſſes in ano- 
ther, and therefore cannot be the ſame : For Con- 
ſciouſneſs will be as neceſſary to the Identity of a 
thinking Being, as the ſame Particles of Matter 
can be to conſtitute the ſame material Being. 
But in Anſwer to the Difficulties of ſuppoſing 
Souls to be immaterial, and yet diſtinct Portions 
of Immaterality, it is ſufficient to ſay, that im- 
material Beings may be ſeparated from each other, 
tho? we could not conceive what ſhould ſeparate 
them : For if our Ignorance of a Thing could be 
a good Argument againſt it, then the Difficulty 
of conceiving the Action of immaterial upon ma- 
terial, would prove there could be no ſuch 
Thing; but we have ſhewn it muſt be true with 
Regard to one immaterial Being, viz. God, and 
no one will ſay, that there is any more Difhculty 
in conceiving the Limitation of immaterial Beings, 
than there is in conceiving this very Action of 
immaterial upon material. The limited Nature 
therefore of an human Soul ought no more to be 
urg'd, as a Proof of its being material, than its 
acting upon an human Body be brought as an Ar- 
gument to prove it a Body too. Since then the Soul 
may be immaterial, conſequently God may have 
communicated to it a Power of Self- motion; and 
Man, and not God, will be the immediate Cauſe 
of all the evil Actions that are committed by him. 
Having ſhewn, that there 1s no introducing 
Motion into the World, without the Help of a 
Being diſtin from Matter, it would be plain 
enough, that without ſuch a Being, no ſuch 
Thing as Thought or Intelligence could ever have 
had an Exiſtence. For if Motion be neceſſary 
for the making Matter an intelligent Being, as it 
mult be if Spinoſa's or Hobbs's Notion of Perception 
which places it in the Action and Re-action of 
| I Bodies 
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Bodies upon one another, were the Truth, then 
Intelligence could not be an eſſential Attribute of 
Matter, unleſs Motion was ſo too; and therefore 
they muſt have ſome external Cauſe of its Being. 
This would be ſufficient to ſhew, that Spinoſa's 
Notion concerning the Exiſtence of Intelligence, 
is unphiloſophical, becauſe in ſuch Caſe, Cogita- 
tion would be made to rife from nothing, unleſs 
he could believe this Abſurdity, viz. that Thought 
and Extenſion were the fame Thing ; or that 
Extenſion, whether in Motion or at Reſt, was 
endued with Perception. Altho? if we can judge 
of the Nature of Intelligence from our own Per- 
ceptions, we muſt obſerve the Action of external 
Objects to be neceſſary to our having any actual 
Perception of what ' paſſes without us. Toland 
was ſo ſenſible of this, that he gives up Spinsſa as 
a Perſon not to be defended upon this Account. 
And yet as unphiloſophical as it is to make 
Thought ariſe from ſtill and inactive Matter, it 
will appear as abſurd to pump Senſe out of Senſe- 
leſs, tho' active Matter. Yet Toland muſt do 
this, or confeſs that there 1s ſome intelligent Being 
that is the Cauſe of all Intelligence. 

There are but three Ways of accounting for 
the Exiſtence of Thought or Intelligence. 

I, Either by ſuppoſing it an eſſential Attri- 
bute of Matter. Or, * | 

24ly, In ſuppoſing it an Effect of the Motion 
of Objects on ſome particular Arrangement of the 
Parts of Matter; ſuch as is ſeen in the Bodies of 
Animate of rin; io F7 cg 5 . 

34dly, That there is in all intelligent Beings a 
Principle diſtin& ' from Matter, from whence 


Thought ariſes. N a IADLE 
The two firſt of which Ways I will ſnew to be 
falſe.” 34% 1 F 5 
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 1}}, I will ſhew that Thought cannot be eſſen- 
tial to Matter, 

That which made Spina advance the Eſſenti- 
ality of Thought to Matter was, that he thought 
that he could not be diſproved in his Aſſertion, 
becauſe we did not ſufficiently know the Nature of 
Intelligence to determine concerning the Subject of 
Thought; and therefore Matter might be the 
Subject of it, for any Thing we could fay to the 
contrary. But the Anſwer is plain. 

Tho? I do not know all I could wiſh concern- 
ing Thought, and the Subject of it, yet I may 
know that Thought is not Extenſion. But it 
muſt be Extenſion if it be an eſſential Attribute 
of Matter. I may be certain, I ſay, that Thought 
cannot be Lxtenſion, becauſe to affirm this, would 
be juſt as if we ſhould affirm, that any Conſe- 

uence of Extenſion, ſuch as a triangular or 
e Figure, and the Perception that the Mind 
has of ſuch a Figure, were the ſame Thing: But 
the Ideas of the trine Dimenſion, and Thought, 
are ſo evidently different, that the Things repre- 
ſented by thoſe Ideas cannot poſſibly be true, un- 
leſs our Perceptions are mere Deceptions. It muſt 
then be granted me, that Thought and Extenſion 
cannot be the ſame Thing. And therefore we 
are to ſhow that Sp1n9a*'s Notion of 'Thought's 
being eſſential to Matter, does by neceſſary Con- 
ſequence make Thought and Extenſion the fame 
Thing. ä 

That there can be no real Difference between 
them, may be made evident from this one Con- 
ſideration, that ſuppoſing them really different, 
one of them muſt ariſe from nothing; for both 
Thought and Extenfion cannot be both neceſſarily 
exiſtent, if there be any real Difference between 
them, any more than there can be two neceſſarily 
exiſtent Beings. And yet, by this Scheme, 

1 | Thought 
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Thought cannot be a Mode of Extenfion, or de- 
rivable from it, but muſt be equally ſelf- exiſtent 
with Extenſion. Sping/a, indeed, aſſerts, That 
the ſame numerical Subſtance may have an infinite 
Number of eſſential Attributes, and of theſe he 
names Thought and Extenſion, as different At- 
tributes of the ſame Subſtance. But if the Diffe- 
rence he means be a real, and not a notional or 
modal Difterence, the Subſtances of thoſe diffe- 
rent Attributes muſt be different too. And there- 
fore if Thought and Extenſion were fo united to- 
gether as to conſtitute the ſame Eſſence, and not 
different Beings, they muſt be the ſame in reality: 
For it every Part of Matter be endued with Per- 
ception, and every Part of it be extended, unleſs 
Extenſion and Thought be of the fame Nature, 
or one of them a Mode of the other, it will be 
impothble to conceive how they ſhould conſtitute 
the ſame Subſtance or Being : There being no 
Room left for a real Difference, when every Part 
of Matter is ſuppoſed to be both extended, and 
intelligent. 

That which led Spinoſa into this Miſtake was, 
his confounding notional Attributes with real 


ones; for the Oneneſs, the Immutability, and 
Infinity of God, which he has inſtanced in, [See 
Spinoſ. Epiſt. 78. p. 598, 599.] and which he 
calls Properties, do no more differ from each o- 
ther, than as any other abſtract Notions of the 
Mind do differ from one another. For theſe At- 
tributes of God are Properties neceſſarily flowing 
from a neceſſarily exiſtent Nature, which ſhews 
them to be only partial Confiderations, and not 
different Attributes of the divine Nature. Thus, 
for Inſtance, the Exiſtence of the divine Nature 
may be conſidered without Regard to Time or 
Place; but this is plainly a partial Conſideration, 
—— infinite Time, and infinite Place, are the 
A a 4 neceſſary 
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neceſſary Conſequences of ſuch an Exiſtence, and 
therefore cannot be ſeparated from it. Thus it 
appears, by theſe Inſtances of Spino/a, that he 
did not diſtinguiſh between real and notional At- 
tributes. And, therefore, that he has not proved 
it poſſible for Thought and Extenſion to be At- 
tributes of the ſame Subſtance, ſuppoſing them 
really different. 

Nor, 2d4/y, does Thought ariſe from Figure 
and Motion. 

Tho? we do not know the Nature of Thought, 
nor all the Effects that ariſe from Matter in Mo- 
tion, we may know enough of the Nature of 


Thought, and the Nature of Body, without 


knowing every Thing belonging to either, which 
may ſatisfy us, that Thought cannot poſſibly ariſe 
from Matter or Body. And if we do not know 
what Thought and Perception 1s, nor know all 
the Effects that may poſſihly ariſe from all the 
poſſible Ways of putting Matter together, yet 
we may know that Thought is not Figure, altho? 
we know not every Thing belonging ta Thought 
and Figure. | 

1/t, Becauſe in our Conceptions of Things, we 
find a real Difference between Thought and Fi- 
gure, or between local Motion, and the Percep- 
tion of that Motion; and yet, unleſs Thought 
be Figure and Motion, it will be impoſſible for 
any Man alive to conceive that Thought ſhould 
ariſe from either or both of them. If Extenfion 
or Matter was a thinking Being, we might then 
indeed conceive, that from a more or leis curious 
Arrangement of the Parts of Body, might ariſe 
more or leſs perfect Ways of Thinking, ſtronger 
or fainter Degrees of Perception and Senſation. 
But theſe Men grant Matter as Matter, to be as 
ſenſeleſs as we could wiſh for; they own there is 
no more Excellency in the Atoms that compoſe the 


Eye, 
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Eye, than there is in any other Atoms, that are 
the fartheſt removed from any Thing like Life or 
Perception, and yet would vainly pretend, from 
a good Management of thoſe Atoms, to derive 
Thought and Senſation. But let them prepare 
Matter as they will, ſo long as they confels it 
to be without Thought, they muſt have good 
Luck, if they make any Body believe, that a 
ingle Thought can ever be drawn out of her. 

I can ſee no Way the Atheiſt has left for retain- 
ing his Opinion of Thought depending upon the 
proper Arrangement of the Parts of Body, unleſs he 
ſhould ſay, that in this he ſuppoſes nothing more 
inconceivable, than what the religious Man ſu 
poſes, when he aſcribes to God Effects, that have 
no Kind of Similitude to him: And ſuch con- 
feſſedly are all material Effects, that *tis as hard 


to conceive, that Matter ſhould be derived from 


Thought, as that Thought ſhould be wrought 
out of Matter. But the Anſwer is eaſy ; for the 
religious Man does not ſuppoſe material Effects 
to have flowed from God, as from an emanative 
Cauſe, but to have been brought by him into Be- 
ing from nothing; and therefore he is not obliged 
to look out for any Reſemblance between the 
Cauſe and the Effect; whereas the Albeiſt, re- 
jecting all creative Power, muſt look out for ſome 
ſuch a Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Beings, as may 
have ſome Kind of Reſemblance with the Effects 
depending upon it: Otherwiſe he muſt introduce 
Beings into the World without a ſufficient Reaſon 
for their Exiſtence. 175495 
He will, perhaps, ſay, that Colours, Sounds, 
and Taſtes, are produced by Matter and Motion, 
and yet that there is as little Reſemblance be- 
tween theſe Qualities and the Figure of Bodies, 
as there is between Thought and Figure. And 
this would be a juſt Objection, if Matter and 
Motion 
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Motion did really produce Colours and Sounds ; 
but theſe are 1m the Bodies themſelves nothing 
more than different Degrees of Motion arifing 
from the different Contexture of thoſe Bodies: 

Having ſhewn, that there is no Poſſibility of 
drawing Thought out of Matter, I proceed now 
to ſhew, 

244%, That Unity of Thought, by which we 
find all our Senſations united in one thinking Be. 
ing for many Years, could never ariſe from any 
compound Subſtance ſuch as Matter is. 

Tiis evident, that Man is one, not many think- 
mg Beings ; that amidſt all his various Senſations 
and Perceptions, there is ſome one ſingle Princi- 
ple that is the Subject of all of them: ?*Tis plain too 
there is ſomething in Man that thinks for the Be- 
nefit of his whole Syſtem ; from whence *tis evi 
dent, that there muſt be a Principle of Individu- 
ation, whatever it be, that joins certain Parts of 
the human Fabrick together, and which thinks 
and acts for the Uſe of thoſe Parts: The only 
Enquiry that wants to be made is, whether Mat- 
ter, in any Shape, is capable of acting as a Prin- 
ciple of Individuation? And we are ſure *tis not 
capable, becauſe which ever Atheiftic Scheme 
we take, the Principle of Conſciouſneſs will be a 
compound Being. For to begin with Spinoſa's 
Scheme, which makes every Particle of Matter 
to be cogitative, *its plain, there muſt be as many 
thinking Beings in Man as there are Particles in a 
human Body ; for notwithſtanding the Union of 
Parts in a Compound, the Parts till remain dif- 
ferent, and, therefore, there muſt be good Rea- 
ſon for believing, that the Thoughts of thoſe 


Parts could he no more united than the Parts 


themſelves. 

The other Scheme which would derive 
Thought from ſome particular Organization of the 
ROD Parts 
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Parts of Matter, is liable to the ſame Inconve- 
nience. For every Organization of Matter bein 
a Compoſition of Matter, will, for that Reaſon, 
be unable to furniſh us with a fingle conſcious 
Being. For the Union of Parts in a Compound 
is not an Union cloſe enough to produce Uni- 
ty of Thought; this requires the ſtrifteſt of all 
Unions, viz. that by which Beings are united 
into a Sameneſs or Identity. 

That ſuch an Union as that of Identity is ne- 
ceſſary to account for Unity of Thought, is evi- 
dent from this Conſideration, that without ſuch 
an Unity in the Principle of thinking, we could 
never ſee the Whole of any Obje& whatſoever, 
becauſe if the Soul was a Compound of many 
Parts, every Part would only receive a Part of 
the Image of an Object, and no Part receive the 
Whole; and, conſequently, a Man could have 
no Image of the Whole of an Object, unleſs the 
Parts of the Soul could communicate to each 
other their Part of the Image. But there is no 
Ground for ſuch a Suppofition ; becauſe *tis cer- 
tain, that when any ſolid Body is put into Mo- 
tion, every Part of the Body retains a certain 
Degree of Motion in Proportion to its Bulk, with- 
out communicating that Degree of Motion to any 
of the other Parts of the ſame Body. The A. 
theiſt, who owns the Relation between Thought 
and Motion, cannot except againſt this Argu- 
ment, nor ſhew any Reaſon why one Part of 
Matter ſhould communicate to another Part its 
Share of Thought, when there are no ſuch Com- 
munications of Motion from the Parts of the Bo- 
dy to each other. But ſuppoſing it poſſible, that 
the whole Image of an Object might be impreſſed 
upon every one of thoſe Parts that are the Sub- 
je& of Thinking, there would be this Inconve- 
nience attending ſuch a Suppoſition, viz. ow 

| wou 
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would be a double Image of every Object; for 
every Atom that conſtitutes the Subject of Think- 
ing, would have the whole Image of the Object, 
and all the Atoms taken together, would have 
the ſame whole Image too, which is both ſuper- 

fluous, and inconceivable. 3 

From hence we may obſerve the unfair Deali 
of the Atheiſt, when he pretends the Difficulty 
of conceiving ſome Powers aſcribed to God, as a 
Reaſon for his rejecting Religion, and yet ſubmits 
to believe ſome of the moſt incredible Things in 
the World. 

I come now to offer another Argument, why 
Thought cannot be an Effect of any Compoſition 
of Matter : Becauſe we ſee the Conſciouſneſs of 
being the ſame thinking Being, not only conti- 
nued with all the particular Senſations of the 
Body, but even carried thro? all the Changes of 
Organization, that muſt happen to the Body in 
the different Stages of a Man's Life. Thoſe 
who place Thinking in every Particle of Matter, 
cannot tell how *tis poſſible to continue the /ame 
thinking Being for twenty Years together, in 
which we ſhall have a new Set of Atoms, and 
how the ſame Conſciouſneſs can be preſerved in a 
total Change of the Subject of Thinking. 

If it be faid, that Conſciouſneſs of being the 
ſame Perſon, depends upon our Memory, and 
that our Memory may deceive us; that we are 
not the ſame thinking Being that we were ſome 
Years ago, but only think that we are ſuch; yet 
the Atheiſt would be obliged to ſhew ſome proba- 
ble Reaſon of a Man's thinking himſelf. the fame 
Perſon, when he is not ſuch; and this, I believe, 
would be as great a Difficulty as the other; for 
when the Subje& of Thought is wholly changed 
(as we 5 and a new one ſucceeds, there 
can be no more Reaſon for n con- 
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ſcious of what was done by his former ſelf, than 
there would be for his being conſcious of what 
was done by any other Perſon, his -preſent Self 
having no Relation to his former one. And as 
to the ſecond Account of ſolving human Thought 
by the peculiar Organization of an human Body, 
this will as little account for the Sameneſs of Per- 
ſon in the different Stages of Life, as the for- 
mer; for thoſe who make Thought to depend 
upon the particular Arrangement of the Parts, 
muſt allow, that the Difterence in a Man's Opi- 
nions and Inclinations, will depend upon the Dif- 
ference of Organization; and yet a Man, when 
he has changed his Opinions and Inclinations, is 
yet fully perſuaded, that he is ſtill the ſame Per- 
ſon who held thoſe different Opinions. But this 
would be impoſſible, if Organization was the 
Subject of Perſonality, becauſe then every Change 
in the Organization muſt, of Neceflity, produce 
a Change of Perſon ; for *tis impoſſible to con- 
ceive the Subject of Perſonality to be changed, 
and yet the Perſon continue the ſame. 
According to the religious Man's Scheme of 
Things, this Diverſity of Opinions and Practices 
in the different Parts of Life, is very conceivable, 
by ſuppoſing ſome Alteration made in thoſe Or- 
gans of Senſe, by the Means of which the Soul 
has Notice convey'd to it of what paſſes without 
it. This, I fay, would be conceivable enough, 
were there no Difficulty in conceiving the Union 
of an immaterial Being with one that is material, 
which have no one Quality, internal or external, 
in which they reſemble one another : And yet 
to find that whenever Body is affected by ex- 
ternal Objects, that Pſyche conceives a Thought, 
as if Body was the natural Parent of that Thought: 
That from the Motion of Matter in an human 
Body, Thought ſhould as certainly ariſe, as if 
Thought 


Theſe are great Difficulties, and yet we cannot 
allow them to be a ſufficient Reaſon for rejecting 
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Thought was the genuine Offspring of Matter, 
and its Motion the real Cauſe of that Effect. 


an immaterial Soul, becauſe we find there are 
many Difficulties in Nature, which the Atheiſt 
muſt allow as well as we; and, therefore, the 
faireſt Way of determining, is to weigh the Diffi- 
culties on both Sides, and then, I am ſure, the 
Atheiſt will gain nothing by objecting the Diffi- 
culty in conceiving the Action of material upon 
immaterial : For if we have ſhewn it to be im- 
poſſible that Thought ſhould be Figure and Mo- 
tion, or that it ſhould be an eſſential Attribute of 
Matter, and that there is no other poſſible Way 
of accounting for Intelligence, unleſs they admit 
an immaterial Soul, there can be no Reaſon for 
ſuſpending a Determination in ſuch a Caſe. 
But the Sceptic will, perhaps, put the Objec- 
tion in this Manner : * That the Difficulty of 
conceiving the Operation of material upon im- 
* material, muſt be at leaſt as great as that of 
„ conceiving Thought to ariſe from the Action 
of Matter, becauſe ſuppoſing the laſt to be in- 
&« conceivable, *tis no more ſo than the former, 
* which no Body pretends to underſtand; and it 
the Inconceivableneſs of it be no Reaſon for 
reſecting the Action of material upon 1mma- 
terial; neither ought the Inconceivableneſs of 
*© Thoughts arifing from Matter, be a Reaſon for 
* our rejecting a material Soul, becauſe Matter 
being infinite, many Effects may ariſe from it 
that a finite Being cannot conceive; and then, 
* why not Thought? If we think ourſelves ſure 
that Thought is not Figure and Motion, we 
« may be as ſure that Matter can have nothing 
to do with what is not Matter. Conſequently, 
the Difficulties being equal, the Sceptic will ſay, 
there 
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c there can be no ſufficient Reaſon for determin- 


« ing the Queſtion either Way.” 
In Anſwer to this, *tis granted, we can neither 
conceive the Action of material upon immaterial 


nor the producing Thought from Figure and 


Motion. But this is not all; we aſſert that it is 


impoſſible that Thought ſhould be produc'd by 
Figure and Motion, becauſe it is manifeſtly re- 
pugnant to our Conceptions. But I will defy the 
Sceptic to ſhew ſuch a Repugnance in the Action 
of material upon immaterial. For ſince we have 
proved, that the Principle of Motion cannot be 
a material Being, then an immaterial Being muſt 
act upon a material one. And it immaterial may 
act upon material, it can never be proved impoſ- 
ſible, that Matter ſhould act upon that which is 


not Matter. We can as eaſily conceive that 


Thought ſhould be a Conſequence of the Motion 
of Body upon an immaterial Soul, as that Motion 
in Body ſhould be a Conſequence of Yelition, 
which is the ſuppoſed Action of an immaterial Be- 
ing upon a material one. This being plain, a fair 
Examiner would conclude, tho' he does not un- 
derſtand how *tis, that the Action of Matter, or 
Body upon the Soul, depended upon the arbitrary 
Diſpoſition of that God, who tho* immaterial him- 
{elf, does move Matter, and was therefore able to 
unite material and immaterial in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Motions of the former ſhould affect the 
latter; and not, as the Atheiit pretends, that 
ſuch a Difficulty as this, hinders him from ſeeing, 
that ſome ſimple Being is the Cauſe of Perſonality, 
or the Sameneſs of a thinking Being. We have * 
then gain'd the Exiſtence of an immaterial Soul in 
Man. 

From hence we may obſerve, that the Azheift 
cannot free himſelf from the Fears of a future 
State, which was the principal Advantage, he 
4855 pro- 
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propoſed to himſelf in quitting! Religion : For if 
the Principle of "Thinking cannot be a Being of a 
compound Nature, he - ought to tell us what 
makes ſuch a Being leave off Thinking, as ſoon 
as his corporeal Structure becomes unfit for conti- 
nuing the vital Functions, We can eaſily con- 
ceive an human Body may be broken in Pieces, 
becauſe its Parts, notwithſtanding their Union, 
are really different from each other, and therefore 
will be capable of exiſting apart; whereas there 
is no conceiving any real Difference in a ſimple 
Subſtance. Therefore as ſuch it muſt be incapable 
of being diveſted of any Qualities it is poſſeſſed 
of, and then the Diſſolution of the Parts of an 
human Body will never infer a total Ceſſation of 
Thought in ſuch a Being as Man. 

If it be ſaid, that ſince a Defe& in certain Or- 
gans ſhall cauſe a Diſorder in our thinking Faculty, 
why ſhould not a total Deſtruction of all the Or- 
gans bring on the Death of the thinking Being. 
Or if an original or accidental Fault in any Senſe, 
for Inſtance, Hearing, ſhall make us incapable of 
having any Thoughts of Sounds, why ſhould not 
the entire Diſtinction of all the Organs of Senſe 
put a final End to all our Thoughts? To which 
J anſwer, that if the Dependence, which the 
Principle of Thought has upon the Body in its 
Operations of Thinking, while it is united to it, 
can never be ſo good a Proof of its totally ceaſing 
with the Body, as the Simplicity of the thinking 
Principle will be to prove that it has no ſeparable 
Parts; by whoſe Separation from each other, the 
Whole might be ſuppoſed to exchange its thinking 
Quality for another that was not ſuch. And 


therefore the Diſſolution of a compound Being, 


ſuch as an human Body, can never give the Acbeiſt 
any reaſonable Grounds tor believing the Extinc- 


tion of a ſimple Being, ſuch as the Principle of 


Thought 
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Thought is proved to be. And as he allows not 
any Annihilations of Beings, he will never be able 
to tell us by what Means the thinking Princple 
in Man ſhould loſe its Faculty of Thinking. 
Thus the Atheiſt is diſappointed, when he hopes 
by throwing off Religion to get quit of the Fears 
of an Hereafter, 

2dly, Granting the Spingſiſt for once, that the 
Conſciouſneſs of a Man's being the fame thinking 
Perſon, in all the different Parts of his Life, 
may be reconciPd with the flux Nature of Body, 
and the Changes of its Materials, he would not 
thank me for the Conceſſion 3 becauſe there will 
be no deftroying 3 even in this Caſe, by 
deſtroying the Body. For ſuppoſing Thought to 
be Extenſion, then Death could not put an End 
to its Thinking, any more than it could to its 
Extenſion. And then ſuch thinking Subſtances 
may be obnoxious to as great or greater Evils 
in another State than they are in this. For when 
the corporeal Particles, that compoſe the Atheiſt, 
are ſeparated at his Death, they muſt ſtill be ca- 
pable of receiving Pleaſure and Pain, if every 
Atom of Matter be thoughtful; and other 
Atoms, beſides thoſe that form a Man, may do 
him a Miſchief. And then there may be think- 
ing Subſtances in the Air and elſewhere, that 
may be as well qualified to do him a Miſchief in 
a future State, as Atoms that compoſe the 
Thoughts of Men are in this preſent one. 

If he ſays, that the thinking Atoms, of which 
his dead Carcaſs will conſiſt, can have no more 
Relation to him than the Atoms of any other 


dead Body; and therefore he ſhall not be affected 


with any Sufferings of theirs. I would, then aſk 
him the Reaſons he has for believing ſo, ſo long, 
I mean, as he believes the ſame conſcious Being 
ſhall continue twice ſeven Years in a Man, when 

Vor. III, B b every 
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every Body knows that there is not a fingle Atom 
left of the old ones. If after theſe Changes the 
Man till feels, to his Grief, that he is the ſame 
Man now, in a Fit of the Gout, that he was ten 
Years paſt in a Fever, what Security can the 
Atheiſt have, that Death will end his Troubles? 
But perhaps the other Account of Thought, 
which places it in a particular Organization, may 
be eſpouſed by ſome Perſons, as a better-Security 
againſt the Apprehenfions of Evil in another 
World ; as they think the Deſtruction of that 
particular Organization muſt carry with it a total 
Extinction of Thought, and conſequently of 
Conſciouſneſs. Becauſe if the Soul be nothing 
more than a Body, conſiſting of Parts of ſuch a 
Figure, as is neceſſary to Life, when the Body 
loſes that Figure, the Power of Thinking muft 
be entirely loſt with it. But even here is not {6 
near a total Ceſſation of Thought as the Atheift 
hopes for ; for he muſt allow Thought to be one 


of the Modifications which the Body is capable 


of receiving ; and then he muſt alfo acknowledge, 
that there is no deſtroying any Mode, without 
producing another of the fame Kind. If it be 
faid, that Motion is a Mode, and may be totally 
extinguiſh'd ; and, therefore, why may not 
Thought? I anſwer, that Motion is not a Mode 
which depends upon Body for its Production; 
whereas the Atheiſt ſuppoſes Thought to depend 
entirely upon it. But of all ſuch Modes as are 
founded upon the effential Attributes of any Sub- 
ſtance, and derive their Modation from thence, it 
will be moſt true to affirm, that you may change 
one Mode for another of the fame Sort, but you 
cannot deſtroy them all, no more than you can 
deſtroy the effential Attributes from whence they 
flow. And, therefore, tho* that particular Way, 
or Mode of Thinking, which belongs to the hu- 
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man Fabric may ceaſe, yet we can ſee no Reaſon why 
all Sort of Thinking ſhould ceaſe, any more than 
why the Extinction of one particular Figure in 1.29 
ſhould draw. after it the Deſtrustion of all Figu 

This Reaſoning will hold good, tho? Thought » = 
not a Mode of Extenſion, but of ſome unknown 
Attribute of Matter, becauſe it would be no more 
poſſible to deſtroy a Mode of that unknown At- 
tribute, without generating another, than it would 
be in the Caſe of Extenſion. 

But then the Atheift will ſay, that a different 
Mode will have no Concern with him, and he 
cannot be affected by any Sentiments of Pain, 
that his Body may be affected with in another 
State; I will allow him to be as poſitive in this as 
he pleaſes, when he is able to tell me, upon any 
Foot of Atheiſm, what makes him to be the ſame 
Perſon, when he believes Matter to be the Su- 
preme and only Being, with that Self, who per- 
haps formerly believed an intelligent Creator, 
When he can reconcile this Sameneſs of Perſon 
with all the Changes his Body has undergone, it 
will then be Time enough to grant, that the 
Thoughts of the dead Perſon may have no Con- 
cern with the living one. Till then the Athe:/t 
of this Scheme, no more than the Spingſiſt, can 
ſecure himſelf againſt the Fears of Evil in a fu- 
ture State; ſince he cannot prove a Ceſſation of 


Thought after Death, nor tell us what Change of 


Organization will certainly deſtroy Conſciouſneſs ; 


or that ſuch a Change muſt do it, ſo long as he 


allows Conkeiralhels to keep Pace with all the 
Changes that happen to a Man in this Life. 
Thus then the Atheiſt muſt be a moſt unha 7 
Creature when he cannot live without God in 55 
World, but he muſt be without Hopes too of 
being at Reſt when he is out of it. 


1 come now to conſider the Atheiſt 8 Arguments 
B b 2 con- 
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concerning the Works of Nature. The Atheiſt 


tay s, © That the greateſt and beſt of all Beings, 


in the religious Man's * rm is no Effect of 


« Wiſdom ; and therefore, why muſt the NO, 


« which he believes the beſt of Beings, be 

« any Effect of Deſign ; altho* the particular 
t Works do ariſe from the Agency of ſome 
„thinking * ** That the religious Man be- 
e lieves God to be the moſt accompliſh'd Being, 
4 and yet that he owes not his Accompliſhments 
« to any Wiſdom, but is neceſſarily what he is; 
<« and therefore, why may not the Curioſity in 
« the Works of Nature be an Effect of Ne. 
<« ceſlity ; tho? leſs perfect Works, ſuch as thoſe 
« of Art, be an Effect of Thought and Counſel.” 
In Anſwer to all which, I will ſhew, 

I. That the Frame of the World cannot have 
its Exiſtence from Neceſſity. 

II. That there are plain Marks of Wiſdom 
in thoſe Parts of the World with which we are 
beſt acquainted z and therefore it muſt have been 
the ER of ſome wiſe Being. 

I. That the Frame of the World cannot have 
its Exiſtence from Neceſſity; becauſe, | 

1/t, No compound Being, ſuch as the World 
is, can have neceſſary Exiſtence. 

24ly, Becauſe there are plain Marks of an arbi- 
trary and free Diſpoſal in its Conſtitution ; ſuch 
an arbitrary Diſpoſal, I mean, as is conſiſtent 
with good Senſe. 

I/, Becauſe no compound Being, ſuch as the 
World is, can have neceſſary Exiſtence. 

The Atheiſts Argument; That as God is ſup- 
poſed, by the religious Man, to be the wiſeſt of 
all Beings, and yet to be no Effect of Wiſdom, 
that therefore there may be great Appearances of 
Wiſdom without any Cauſe of it, will amount 
only” to this, that there mn be ſomething — 
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from the Neceſſity of its Nature; *tis agreed, 
that there muſt be ſuch a Being, otherwiſe there 
could be no ſuch Thing as Wiſdom; but the 
Queſtion between us and the Atheiſt i is, what 
Sort of Being this wiſe Being can be. The Being 
that the religious Man ſuppoſes to be neceſſarily 
exiſtent is a moſt ſimple Being, and whoſe Na- 
ture is for that Reaſon not ſubject to Alteration. 
The Atheiſts neceſſarily exiſtent 124 is a com- 

und one, a changeable Being, ſuch as Matter 
and all its Compoſitions are. But the religious 
Man is perſuaded, that a compound Being can 
never be reconciPd with the Idea of neceſſary 
Exiſtence 3 becauſe every Compoſition may be 
conceived by us capable of being changed into 
ſome other; and therefore no Compoſition can be 
truly neceſſary; unleſs a Poſſibility of being, or 
not being, were conſiſtent with Neceſh 

2dly, The Frame of the World cannot be the 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being, becauſe there are evi- 
dent Marks of an arbitrary Diſpoſal, I mean, 
ſuch as is couſiſtent with good Senſe. 

Whatever exiſts neceſſarily cannot be conceived 
to be any Thing but what it is. But the preſent 
Face of Things has all imaginable Variety; po 
ſtead of one vaſt Syſtem, conſiſting of a great 
Number of uniform Bodies, with a Sun at the 
Centre of it, we have probably a great Number 
of Syſtems, and yet we can fee nothing in the 
Nature of Matter that ſhould determine it into- 
this great Diverſity of Syſtems, rather than into 
one. Nothing but Will and Pleaſure could de- 
termine the Magnitude of the Earth, and Num- 
her of the Planets. We cannot e the diffe- 
rent Orbits, in which the Planets and Comets of 
our Syſtem a the one in nne the other 
in parabolical F into any Thing but tho 
free Agency of fn 5 5 whe 2 fit to 

im- 
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impreſs a greater Quantity of Motion, or more of 
the projectile Force upon ſome Parcel of Matter 
than he did upon others. 

Again; We muſt never look for a Reaſon in 
Neceſſity of the Earth's moving about its Axis, 
in a Motion oblique to its Equator ; becauſe its 
moſt ſimple Motion had been in an Orbit that 
was parallel to it; and that its Motion upon the 
Ecliptick is a Deviation from that ſimple Motion, 
and therefore the Atheiſt ought to give a Reaſon 
why the Earth muſt needs have been of ſuch an 
outward Form, or have ſuch a Difference of its 
inward Contexture, as might be the Cauſe of the 
Obliquity of its annual Motion to its diurnal 
but that muſt be reſolved into the Will of an in- 
telligent Cauſe. 

I know Spinoſa ſays, that all Poſſibility of Be- 
ing muſt of Neceflity flow from the divine Nature, 
and conſequently, that all Variety of Concretions, 
and Diverſity of Motions, which we have inſtanced 
in, as Proofs of Freedom, are the Effects of 
Neceflity ; which he proves thus ; he defines 
God to be a Being that conſiſts of an infinite 
Number of Attributes, from which Infinity of 
Attributes there neceſſarily ariſes an Infinity of 
Things, infinitely varied in the Manner of their 
Exiſtence. Which if we ſuppoſe to be true, yet 
no one can give a Reaſon, why this particular 
Variety of Beings ſhould be more neceffary than 
any other. For if every Poffibility of Being 
muſt ariſe from the Motion of Matter infinitely 
varied, then the preſent Frame of the World 
muſt contain in it all that Variety, which *tis pol- 
ſible to conceive ; and yet nothing can be plainer 
than that the Mind does conceive it poſſible, 
that the Order of Beings might be different from 
the preſent Order. If the Atheiſt thinks Chance 
will account better for this Variety, he —_— 
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his Ignorance ; for if the Motions of Matter are 
not directed by a free Being, they muſt be pure 
mechanical Neceſſity, which leaves no Room for 
Epicurus's fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. Hav- 
ing ſhew'd, that the Frame of the World cannot 
have its Exiſtence from Neceſſity, but muſt be 


the Product of a wiſe Being. I will ſhew, 


II. That the plain Signatures of Wiſdom, 
which appear in thoſe Parts of it, with which 
we are beſt acquainted, are Proofs of its being 
the Effect of ſome wiſe, intelligent Being. 6 

1, The preſent oblique annual Motion of the 
Farth, by Means of which every Part of the 
Earth receives -proper Degrees of Heat for the 
Plants and Animals of that Part, is a plain Indi- 
cation of Deſign in it. For, *tis evident, if the 
annual Motion of the Earth had been parallel to 
its diurnal one, we muſt have wanted the Vi- 
ciſſitude of Summer and Winter: And if it had 
been leſs oblique than it is, the Inhabitants near 
the Poles would have received little Benefit from 


the Summer; and if it had been more oblique to 
the A#quator, the Heat muſt have been greater in 


the torrid Zone: But if no Declination at all, 
or any other ,Degree of it, that ſhould differ 
much from what we have at preſent, muſt have 
been worſe for the Plants and Animals, than it is 
now: Then this exact Contrivance of the Earth's 
Motion muſt be the Effect of a wiſe Cauſe. 

2dly, Another Inſtance of Contrivance is, the 
natural Oeconomy of the World, by which a 
ſufficient Proviſion is made for that vaſt Family 
of Animals, that dwell upon the Face of the 
Earth; every Kind of which are furniſh'd with 
proper Inſtincts to find out ſuch Food, and ſuch 
Accommodations, as are fitteſt for them. In a 
Word, the Inſtances of Wiſdom and Contrivance 
are as many as the Things,of the World; if we 
| B b 4 can- 
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cannot find out all the Uſes they ſerve for, we 
ſhould be ſo fair as to acknowledge, that ſuch 
Things may have proper Uſes, tho“ we know not 
what they are. This, I think, is reaſonable, ſo 
long 'as we cannot deny, that there. are many 
Things, which do as regularly tend to a certain 
End, as if they had been formed for ſuch an 
End by the beſt Underſtanding. In ſuch Cafe 
our not knowing the Uſes of ſome Works of 
Nature, is no Proof of any Thing, but our Ig- 
norance z and we might as well argue, that he. 
is no Contrivance in the Works of human Art, 
becauſe the Animals below us, cannot diſcover 
our Intention in the Contrivance of them, as that 
there was no Intention or Deſign in the Works of 
Nature, only becauſe we cannot always find what 
it was. 

Having ſhewn, by the Help of Motion, In- 
telligence, and the Regularity of the World, 
that there muſt be ſome wiſe and intelligent Be. 
ing, different from Matter, that concerns himſelf 
in the Government of the natural World, I will 
prove alſo, that he concerns himſelf with the Be. 
haviour of moral Agents. 

The Reaſons which ſome Men bring to ſup- 
port their Opinion, that God does not mind which 
Way Things go in the moral World, are, 
1, That they cannot ſee any Difference be. 
tween moral Good and Evil. Or, 

24ly, It there ſhould be a Difference bene 
them, they are ſure that God would not concern 
himſelf about the Behaviour of moral Agents, be- 
cauſe they cannot obſerve him making Diſtinction 
by Rewards and Puniſhments, between the Ob- 
fervance, -or not Obſervance, of what is called 
moral Good. 

I, That they cannot ſee any Difference be- 
tween n Good 0 Evil. 

r But 
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But that there an.. emen 
for theſe Neaſons. 

iſt, Becauſe if we n che Exiſtvnce: of 
ſuch intelligent Beings, as compare one- Thir 
with another, and underſtand as well as feel D 
ferences, the different Circumſtances on Peofore 
will neceſſarily make a Difference in the Character 
of their Actions, with Regard to the Judgraent 
of ſuch intelligent Beings. 

24ly, Becauſe thoſe who have nder the 
Nature of human Actions with the moſt Care, 
ſuch as Philoſophers and Legiſlators, have built 
their Rules and Laws upon the Suppoſition of 
there being ſuch a Difference in Nature. 

3dly, Becauſe thoſe who leaſt of all obſerve 
moral Differences in their Practices, but refer all 
to Pleaſure or Profit, cannot but confeſs a Dif- 
ference in ſome Caſes. 

It, Becauſe ſo long as there are ſuch intelligent 
Beings, as can compare one Thing with another, 
and underſtand as well as fee! Differences, the 
different Circumſtances of Perſons will neceſſarily 
make a Difference in the Character of their Ac- 
tions, with Regard to the Judgment of ſuch in- 
telligent Beings. 

The Fallacy of the Hobbiſt's Argument lies in 


this, that this. conſider Man only as capable of 


receiving the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pam, without 
conſidering him as a rational Being, that by com- 


paring one Thing with another, may take N otice | 


of other Differences, which his Reaſon aſſures 
him to be as real, as thoſe of Pleaſure and Pain. 


That inferior Animals diſcover nothing in the 


Nature of Things, but 7 and Pain, they 
receive from them, may be probable enough, 
becauſe they have no Power of comparing Ideas 
with one another, and of forming complex ones, 


ſuch as are thoſe concerning moral Truths, or of 


. form- 
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forming general Propoſitions from any reflex A& 
of the Mind upon particular Things; but to 
Men, there muft appear what we call moral as 
well as natural Differences, antecedent to all poſi- 
tive Laws made concerning them ; becauſe the 
different Circumſtances of Things and Perſons 
muſt neceſſarily make a Difference in human Ac- 
tions, altho? the natural Action itſelf be the ſame, 
Thus every one muſt fee a Difference between 
taking away another Man's Life for the Preferva- 
tion of his own, and the taking it away from a 
Man that has done no Hurt; nay more, is his 
Benefa&or, tho? the Action be the ſame. I can- 
not ſee what the Hobbit can anſwer to theſe Ar- 
guments, unleſs it be, that our conceiving ſuch 
moral Differences in human Actions, will not 
prove their real Exiſtence in Nature, as the Mind 
of Man is capable of forming complex Ideas, 
that have no Exiſtence out of the Mind, and 
that moral Differences muſt be ſuch, becauſe if 
they had a real Exiſtence, there could be no more 
Diſpute about them, than there is about Pleaſure 
and Pain: But our Anſwer is, that the Caſes are 
not parallel, becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are felt 
and judged by our Senſes, without any Want of 
Reflection to aſſure us of their Difference; and, 
therefore, all Perſons, whether wiſe or unwiſe, 
are equally affected by them; but the Beauty of 
Virtue, and Deformity of Vice, will require ſome 
Degree of Reaſoning from us, if we would diſ- 
cover them; and yet this Reaſoning of ours does 
not make theſe Differences, but finds them what 
they are in Nature. For no Man ſure will allow, 
that there is no ſuch Thing in Nature as Symme- 
try and Proportion, becauſe ſome Perſons ſhall 
admire that which has neither Juſtneſs nor Ele- 
gance. And why then ſhould it be an Argu- 
ment againſt the Difference between * and 
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Vice, that all Perſons are not equally ſenſible of 
the Beauty of one, and the Uglineſs of the other? 
The internal Characters of Mind, as well as the 
external Proportions of Body, will continue to be 
what they are, notwithſtanding any wrong Judg- 
ments we may make of them; and ſince there is 
and muſt be a wrong as well as a right Taſte in 
judging of the internal Characters of the Mind, 
as well as of the Proportions of the Body, the viti- 
ated Taſte of a Hobbit ought to paſs for no better 
Argument againſt ethical Truth, than the Gothick 
Taſte of an illiterate Perſon be taken as an Evi- 
dence againſt the Truth of any other Science. 

24ly, Thoſe who have confider'd human Na- 
ture with the moſt Exactneſs, ſuch as Philoſo- 
phers and Legiſlators, have formed their ethical 
and political Schemes upon the Suppoſition of 
moral Differences in Nature. | 

I, Of the Philoſophers, all agreed in pre- 
ſcribing Virtue as that which would beſt of all 
alleviate the Miſeries that human Nature is ſubject 
to; and, generally ſpeaking, procure for it all 
that Happineſs, which it was capable of receiv- 
ing. They all obſerved, that there were two 
Principles of human Actions, viz. Reaſon and 
Appetite, together with all the Train of Paſſions 
accompanying thoſe Appetites. They obſerv'd, 
that the laſt inclin'd us to purſue improper Ob- 
jets, or proper in an improper Way. That Rea- 
ſon, when hearken'd to, would direct what Ob- 
jets ought to be courted. They taught, that 
the Happineſs of Man, confider'd as a rational 
Creature, was no otherwiſe attainable, but by 
hearkening to Reaſon; and that there was no 


Truth, Reaſon, or good Senſe, ſeparate from 


Virtue. The Stoics aſſerted, that the Happineſs 
of Man conſiſted in having ſo reduced his Appe- 
able to live without them; and 


I even 
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even Epicurus himſelf own'd, that there could 
be no ſuch Thing as Pleaſure (in which he made 
the Happineſs of human Life to conſiſt) with - 
out Virtue. [See Laertins's Life of Epicurus, 
Sect. 138.] So far was Epicurus from denyin 
moral Differences, which ought to ſhame our 1 
theiſts, who would ſubvert the original Nature of 
Things, in order to gratify their baſe Appetites. 

2dly, I am to ſhew, That all Legiſlators, or 
Founders of free States, have ſuppoſed the Obh- 
gation to be juſt and honeſt, as the Foundation 
of their ſeveral Conſtitutions, and the beſt Sup- 
ports of them. 

It cannot be denied, that Legiſlators were Per- 
ſons ſufficiently qualified for deciding this Queſti- 
on, as they are ſuppoſed to have been acquainted 
with the Springs of human Actions. That they 
believed there was ſuch a Thing as moral Ho- 
neſty, and thought that the World believed fo 
too, is evident from hence, that they depended 
more upon the Conſent of the People, than Force 
for the Preſervation of their Eſtabliſhments : But 
the Conſent of the People could never be a Foun- 
dation for a durable Society, unleſs they ſuppoſed 
the People prepoſſeſſed with an Opinion, that 
this Conſent laid them under an Obligation of 
continuing it; which they could have no Reaſon 
to believe, unleſs they ſuppoſed them under an 
Obligation of keeping their Word, before they 
had given their Conſent. The Hobbiſt ſuppoſes F 
them obliged by. Virtue of their Compact; but 
that antecedently to this, there was no Obligation 
upon any of them to be faithful and juſt, becauſe 
there was no ſuch Thing as Faith and Juſtice. m 
Nature. But ſuppoſing the antient Founders of 
States to be perfuaded, that there was no ſuch 
Thing as Faith or Juſtice, before the Laws of 
oy had made ſuch a Diſtinction i in human 

Actions, 
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Actions, they muſt ſee that Men would be no 
more obliged by any Conſent given, either to 
continue their Conſent, or to make good their 
Promiſes, than if they had done nothing at all of 
either; for it would be impoſſible, that they 
ſhould lay themſelves under an Obligation, be- 
cauſe ſuch an Act would be made in a State of 
Nature, when there was no Difference between 
Faithfulneſs and Unfaithfulneſs: And, therefore, 
their Conſent being given at a Time, when they 
were not obliged to keep their Word, they 
could not be obliged to do it. But as we are ſure 
that the Founders of free States thought the Peo- 
ple's Promiſes the beſt Security of their Eſtabliſh- 
ments, they certainly acknowledged moral Dit- 
ferences obligatory, before poſitive Conſtitutions 
were made. | | 

But it may be ſaid, that ſome of the antient 
LON could not believe that there was any 
Juſtice independent of poſitive Conſtitutions, be- 
cauſe they gave Impunity to the Breach of ſome 
moral Laws, particularly Lycurgus gave a Licence 
to ſteal, that the Spartan Youth might learn to 
out-wit their Neighbours. 

But in Anſwer to this, we ſay, that the mak- 
ing Laws concerning Property, is making Laws 
concerning a Thing of a changeable and poſitive 
Nature; and as No- body doubts, that a Legiſla- 
tor may take away Part of a Man's Property for 
the Support of the Publick, ſo Lycurgus might 
ſubject the Properties of particular Perſons to 
ſuch an Inconvenience as this, without offending 
againſt the eternal Rules of Right and Wrong, 
as he thought it for a publick Good. But, | 

2dly, Unleſs Lycurgus was perſuaded of the 
Obligation of performing a religious Promiſe, he 
never would have perſuaded the People to bind 
themſelyes by Oath not to alter his Laws, till he 

return'd, 
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return'd, which he never intended. He could 
not have been ſo weak, as to believe, they would 
obſerve their Oaths when he was gone, if he had 
not known they univerſally believed there was 


ſuch a Thing as Faith and Honour, antecedent to 


his Laws. 6 
24ly, Thoſe who leaſt of all obſerve moral 


Differences in their Practice, and refer all to Plea- 
ſure or Profit, cannot but confeſs a Difference in 
ſome Caſes: For if they can have their Pleaſure 
and Profit as well by obſerving the Rules of E- 
quity, as otherwiſe, there are few that would not 
chooſe them in an honeſt Way. If at any Time 
there have been particular Perſons that have wan- 
tonly injured their Fellow-Creatures, they would 
have been wont to paſs under the Character of Mon- 
ſters. The Unbeliever ought to aſſign ſome Rea- 
ſon of this conſtant Appearance in Behalf of what 
we call Virtue: For if the Reaſon of this Phæ- 
nomenon is to be drawn from hence, either that 
the Reaſon of Man diſcovers, even to the moſt 
vicious Perſons, a Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things, 
abſtracted from Pleaſure and Profit ; or that there 
is an Inclination in the human Species, which 
moves it to Acts of Benevolence and good Na- 
ture, when not checked by private Intereſt, it 
will ſtill be a ſtrong Proof of a Difference in the 
Nature of Things. For if rational Creatures, in 
Virtue of their Reaſon, diſcover any ſuch Things, 
they muſt have as good a Foundation in Nature, 
as the Reaſon of rational Agents; or if Inclina- 
tion leads them to ſuch a Behaviour, ſo long as 
this Inclination appears almoſt to be univerſal, no- 
thing leſs than the Nature of Things can be a 
Cauſe ſufficient of ſo regular an Effect. 

There is one other Difficulty raiſed againſt the 


Proof of moral Differences, which is, that let it 


be never ſo certain that ſome Things appear to us 
5 morally 
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morally good, others evil; yet they may not ap- 
pear ſo to God, whoſe Nature and Perfections are 
incomprehenſible, and till it appears that God 


judges of them, as we do, we may ſtill be ſafe, 


tho* we do not practiſe agreeably to thoſe Dif- 
ferences : And ſome Men pretend to be confirm'd 
in this Belief, becauſe they cannot ſee God mak- 
ing any viſible Diſtinction between good and bad 
Men. 1 

In Anſwer to the firſt Part of the Objection, 
we ſay, that how incomprehenſible ſoever the 
Nature of the ſupreme Being, and his Manner of 
Thinking may be to us; yet as we have proved, 
that the Morality of human Actions is undel 
upon the Nature of Things, if we could be ſup- 
poſed to miſtake, when we judge according to 
ſuch Evidence, and that Things appear quite dif- 
ferent to God, than they did to us, it would be 
beſt for us to leave off reaſoning upon any Kind 
of Truth whatſoever. But let there be never ſo 
much Difference between the Perfection of God's 
Knowledge, and that of ours, yet, *tis plain, 
our Knowledge, as far as it reaches, is real. As 


to the ſecond Part of the Objection, that God 


makes no viſible Diſtinction of good and bad 
Men, which they think a Proof, that he does 
— judge of Good and Evil as we do; I will 
ew, 
2dly, That God may have ſuch Apprehenſions 
of Virtue and Vice as we have, and yet not make 
any greater Diſtinction between the Good and the 
Bad, than what we ſee at preſent. The Infidel 
cannot be ſure he ſhall not live in a future State; 
and, therefore, he cannot be ſure, that this Life 
is not a State of Probation for another: For it is 
not at all inconſiſtent with the Notions we have 
of Holineſs, that a holy Being ſhould permit 
Wickedneſs to thrive for a Time, and Goodneſs 
to 
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to be the Sufferer, ſu 
when the Good and Bad ſhall be viſibly diſtin- 
guiſh'd by Rewards and Puniſhments, unleſs any 
Man could prove it inconſiſtent with Goodneſs to 
make a Trial of the Behaviour of free Agents: 
For, *tis certain, an exact Diſcrimination of the 
Good and Bad, by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
would not be conſiſtent with any State of Proba- 
tion; which is Reaſon enough for a good Being's 
not making any ſuch Difference, altho* there be 
a real Difference between Virtue and Vice, and 
altho* this Difference appears ſuch to the ſupreme 
Being as it does to 4s : But that when this State 
of Trial ſhall be over, which will be when we 
die, that then Virtue ſhould meet that Happineſs 
that naturally belongs to it, and Vice, that Evil 
and Miſery which are its proper Portion. Theſe 
are ſuch neceſſary Conſequences from the different 
Natures of Good and Evil, and from their being 
apprehended as fuch by the ſupreme Being, that 
*tis impoſſible to be otherwiſe. And, therefore, 
God's Forbearance of Sinners, at preſent, 1s no 
reaſonable Ground for the Atheiſt to fancy it ſhall 
always fare as well with him, as it does now. 
Having proved, that the Behaviour of ſuch a 


moral Agent as Man, could not be indifferent in 


the Sight of God, it concerns every Man to in- 
form himſelf what Behaviour will be moſt agree- 
able to him. And as he has heard of many Per- 
ſons who pretend to have received Inſtructions 
from Heaven, in order to tell Men what Beha- 
viour God would require at their Hands, to exa- 
mine whether there be not Truth in the Prete 
fions of ſome or other of them. 
In Anſwer to this, the Infidel ſays, he has no 
Reaſon to concern himſelf in any Pretenſions to 
Revelation; becauſe he is perſuaded, F 
9 T7 ; 1ſt, 


a Time to come; 
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1, That there ean be no rational Proof given 
of any Revelation. oo 

24ly, That if there were any Means of prov- 
ing, that a Perſon had received Authority from 
God to diſcover ſome Truths: to Mankind, that 
all ſuch Diſcoveries would be uſeleſs, and there- 
fore cannot come from God; becauſe he does 
nothing in vain. 

zZaly, Becauſe there have been ſo many Pre- 
tences to Revelation, that there 1s no finding out 
which 1s the true one, if any were ſuch. 

1/t, That there can be no rational Proof made 
of any Revelation. 

In Anſwer to which, I will ſhew, 

1. That the extraordinary Works related in 
the Goſpels, ſuppoſing them, for the preſent, to 
have been really performed, would be a ſufficient 
Proof of a divine Miſſion. 

2, That the Diſciples of our Lord were 
well qualified for judging whether ſome of theſe 
Works were really done; and, conſequently, 
their Teftimony concerning ſuch miraculous Facts 
would be as credible a Teſtimony as it would 
have been concerning any other Matters of Fact, 
and then a Revelation may be made credible to 
Men. 

But before I proceed, it may not be amiſs to 
ſhew the Poflibility of ſuch Works being done, 
and yet of not being the Effects of ſome Powers 
of Nature, as Spingſa thought. For thoſe who 
deny the Authority of Miracles do even deny 
the Poſſibility of them, when conſider'd as per- 
form'd by ſome Power ſuperior to Nature, and 
acting freely upon Nature. But the Reaſon of 
their denying them is built upon a Suppoſition, 
which is a begging the Queſtion in Diſpute, viz. 
That God is a neceſſary Agent, and, therefore, 
the Laws of Motion muſt be neceſſarily what 
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they are; for then it would be true, that all the 
Effects of thoſe Laws would be equally natural, 
tho* not equally common, and be as much the 
Effects of the Powers of Nature, as any of thoſe 
that are common. But we have already proved, 
that the Motions of Matter depend upon a free 
Being, who moved Matter as he thought fit : 
And tho' he chooſes an uniform Manner of a&- 
ing upon Matter, which we call the Laws of 
Matter in Motion, yet we may conceive that he 
may act otherwiſe, as well as we can conceive 
that he might have impreſs'd different Powers 
upon it from the preſent ones: And then there 
can be no Difficulty in conceiving that God may 
change them for a ſhort Time, as well as for a 
long one, which makes all the Difference between 
Miracles, and ſuch Works as are the Effects of the 
ſettled Courſe of Nature; it being then not im- 
poſſible that ſuch Works ſhould have been per- 
form'd, as are related in the Goſpels, altho' they 
were not an Effect of any natural Powers of 
Matter in Motion, I come now to ſhew, 

1. That ſuch extraordinary Works, ſuppoſing 
them to have been perform'd, will be a ſufficient 
Proof of a divine Miſſion, for theſe two Reaſons. 

1/t, Becauſe they could not be the natural Ef- 
fects of any Laws of Nature whatever. 

24/y, Becauſe they could not be done by any 
inferior Agents independently of God. For the 
only Reaſons given, Why the Miracles related in 
the Goſpels ſhould not prove the Perſon was ſent 
by God, muſt be, either becauſe theſe Works 
were as much the Effects of natural Cauſes, as 
thoſe which are common; or that they might be 
pers by fome inviſible Agents ſuperior in 

ower to Man, tho? vaſtly inferior to God. 

1/7, There is no Ground to believe our Savi- 
our's Miracles were the natural Effects of any 
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Laws of Nature unknown to Men, becauſe if 
they were ſuch, no Reaſon can be given, 

1. Why no more of them are produced. And, 

2. Becauſe ſuppoſing them to be fo, How 
could our Saviour know them? ſince they are 
ſuppoſed to be unknown to Men. 

I/, There is no Ground to believe our Sa- 
viour's Miracles were the natural Effects of any 
Laws of Nature, becauſe no Reaſon can be given, 
why no more of them are produced. 

That Nature ſhould be many thouſand Years 
in bringing forth the Reſurrection of a dead Man, 
and yet that this ſhould be as natural a Product of 
hers, as the Birth of a Man, which happens every 
Day, is what No- body ſure can believe. Tis 
not doubted, that a real Cauſe may be defeated 
ſometimes by the contrary Actings of other 
Cauſes, but that it ſnould be always ſo, is not to 
be reconciPd with thoſe Marks of Wiſdom 
which appear in thoſe Parts of Nature we are ac- 

uainted with. 

I do not deny, that many natural Effects have 
paſſed upon the World for Prodigies; particu- 
larly in illiterate Ages, which are now accounted 
for by the ordinary Laws of Nature: But then, 
*tis to be conſider'd, that it has not been for want 
of obſerving the Nature of dead Bodies, that the 
Reſurrection of ſuch Bodies has paſſed for a Pro- 
digy, but becauſe Men were aſſured, by conti- 
nual Obſervation, that it was not the Nature of 
ſuch Bodies to ſpring out of their Graves; and, 
therefore, rightly judged it ſupernatural. But, 

24ly, Suppoſing our Saviour's inſtantaneous 
Cures of blind, lame, and fick People, to have 
been mere Effects of ſome ſecret Laws or Powers 
in Nature, there {till remains a great Difficulty in 
finding out, how our Saviour could know, when 


theſe unknown Powers would exert themſelves ? 
e 2 How 
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How he could be poſſeſs'd of a Piece of Know- 
ledge which No-body ever had before his Time, 
the Atheiſt ought to account for. Till ſuch Time 
we have a Right to inſiſt upon it, that our Savi- 
our's miraculous Cures ſhould be taken for ſome 
uncommon Exerciſes of the Power of God, and 
not for any natural Effects of certain Powers of 
Nature. Nor, 

2dly, Could ſuch Works be perform'd by any 
Agents inferior to God, becauſe the raiſing a 
Body to Life requires as great a Power as giv- 
ing Life at firſt to it. But whatever extraordi- 
nary Works may be done, whether really, or 
in Appearance by any inviſible Agents inferior to 
the ſupreme Being; yet ſo long as the Deiſt be- 
lieves him to be the Maker of the World, he 
cannot believe any inferior Beings to have a natu- 
ral Power, or a Power independent upon God, 
of making any new Species of Animals, or of 
forming any Individuals out of lifeleſs Matter, of 
the ſame Specics of the preſent ones of God's 
making; becauſe a Power lodged in any Hands 
different from thoſe of the Creator, of increaſing 
the Number of Animals in any other Way, than 
of his Appointment, would be inconſiſtent with 
the Oeconomy of the World, and the Fitneſs of 
Proviſions, both with Regard to the Quantity 
and Quality of them, for the Uſe of ſuch Ani- 
mals. And it cannot be ſuppoſed, that God 
would furniſh any of his Creatures with a Power 
of diſturbing his own Plan, and making it unbe- 
coming his Wiſdom to execute. 

As to the Miracles which the Ægyptian Magi- 
cians perform'd, there is no Evidence that they 
were more than deluſory. For as to the Con- 
verſion of their Rods into Serpents, we have no 
Reaſon to think this was a real Change into a 
living Creature; becauſe we find, that Aaron's 

Rod, 
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Rod, after it had been twice converted into a 
Serpent, called afterwards a Rod or Wand: It 
reſumed its primitive Nature, and this too with- 
out the Help of any miraculous Change, as far 
as appears by the Hiſtory. But however it might 
have been with Aaron's Rod, yet had the Magi- 
cians Converſion of their Rod been a real Change 
into a Serpent, it would be hard to give a Rea- 
ſon, why they were not able to form Lice out of 
the Duſt, as well as a Serpent out of the wooden 
Wand. 

And the Scriptures ſay nothing of Frogs be- 
ing made by the Incantations of the Magicians, 
but only that they brought them out of the Wa- 
ter upo!1 the Land, which might be done with- 
out the Power of forming ſuch Animals as Frogs. 

As to Apollonius of Hana's railing a Lady to 
Life; the Account which Philoſtratus gives of 
it, ſhews 1t to be very doubtful, whether the 
Lady was really dead, or only in a Trance. [See 
Philoft. de vita Apollonii Tyan. Lib. IV. Cap. 45.] 
And, therefore, this Inſtance will never prove, 
that any inferior Agents have a Power indepen- 
dent of God, of giving Lite, or making new In- 
dividuals. Conſequently, 1t cannot invalidate my 
Proof of a divine Miſſion, drawn from the Ex- 
erciſe of ſuch a Power, as that of giving Life 
to a dead Body. Having ſhewn, that ſome of 
the Works of our Saviour could not be the Ef- 
fects of any Powers of Nature, nor of any A- 
gent inferior to God. I am to ſhew, 

2. That the Diſciples were qualified for 
judging, whether ſuch Works were done or not; 
particularly with Regard to Chriſt's Reſurrection, 
that they were able to judge, whether it was real, 
or only in Appearance. | OLI 

It muſt be obſerved, from the Account which 
the Evangeliſts give of this Matter, that they 
Se were 
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were not credulous; that they rejected the Story 
of the Women concerning his being riſen ; they 
might, therefore, be capable of being good Wit- 
neſſes, when they witneſſed againſt their Preju- 
dices. They /2w him ſeveral Times, knew that 
he was exactly like that Perſon, who was cru- 


cified: They heard him talk with them after 


he was dcad, as they had done when he was 
alive: And Thomas was convinced, that his Maſ- 
ter was truly raiſed to Life again, by even put- 
ting his Fingers into his Wounds. He did not 
appear once or twice, but ſeveral Times, ſo they 
had many Opportunities to ſatisfy themſelves, 
whether it was he or not: And at laſt they faw 
him aſcend up into Heaven. If after all this 
Evidence theſe Witneſſes were deceived, we muſt 
give up the Teſtimony of our Senſes, as not to 
be depended upon in any Caſe whatever. It 
will not be ſufficient to ſay, that I have al- 
lowed the Magicians Rods to be only in Appear- 
ance turned into Serpents, and yet no Doubt but 
the Standers by were as fully perſuaded that the 
Rods were really become Serpents, as the Apoſ- 
tles were that they ſaw their Lord, when they 
ſaw his Apraritiaon: Becauſe we don't find the E. 
gyptians were difficult in believing the Converſion 
of the Magicians Rods, and therefore did not ex- 
amine whether it was really ſo or not. Where- 
as the Diſciples were averſe to believing the Re- 
ſurrection, and were therefore nice in their Exa- 
mination ; and had ſeveral Opportunities of ſee- 
ing him. Whereas the Converſion of the Ma- 
gicians Rod was but once made, and quickly 
deſtroyed by Aaron's Rod, fo that there was not 
much Time allow'd for examining the Truth of 
that Appearance : And there was no Neceſſity for 
Moſes to diſcover the Change was not real; be- 
cauſe their Rods being made to diſappear by 


Aaron's. 
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Aaron's Rod, was a ſufficient Confutation of the 
Power by which they acted, altho' the Conver- 
ſion, in both Caſes, had been only i in Appearance. 

If it be faid, that had our Saviour really riſen 
with the fame Body he laid down in the Grave, 
the two Dyfciples who travelPd with him from 
Emmans, muſt have known him : Our Anſwer 
is, that our Saviour appear'd in a different Dreſs ; 
and tis very poſſible they might entertain no 
Suſpicion of his being their Maſter, whom they 
did not believe to be alive, tho? the Perſon they 
converſed with might very much reſemble him in 
his Aſpect, and his Voice. And, therefore, no- 
_ can be inferr'd from this Fact, to the Pre- 
judice of a real Reſurrection. 

Having conſider'd the firſt Difficulty of the 
lnfidel, viz, that there can be no rational Proof 
given of any Revelation from Heaven, and proved 
it to be falſe, I come now to conſider his ſecond 
Difficulty, 

2dly, That if there were any Means of prov- 
ing that a Perſon had received Authority from 
God to diſcover ſome Truths to Mankind, that 
all ſuch Diſcoveries would be uſeleſs, and, there- 
fore, cannot have God for its Author, who does 
nothing in vain, or without good Reaſon. 

Which they ſupport by theſe two Reaſons, 
1. Becauſe Authority cannot be a ſufficient Ground 
to form a rational Aſſent upon. 2. Becauſe what- 
ever is needful to be known in religious Matters, 
may be found out by Reaſon and Diſcourſe. 

I ſhall therefore ſhew, firſt, That Authority 
may be a good Reaſon for giving our Aſſent to a 
Propoſition. 

2dly, That a Revelation is better fitted on ma- 
ny Accounts for teaching Men their Duty, than 
Reaſon or Philoſophy : And, therefore, tis not 
unbecoming the Wiſdom of God to make one. 
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1/?, That Authority may be a good Reaſon for 
giving our Aſſent to a Propoſition, 

By an Aſſent formed upon Faith or Authority, 
in Diſtinction from an Aſtent that reſts upon 
Reaſon only, J mean, an Aſſent, that a Propo- 
ſition is true, tho' our Reaſon cannot diſcover 
any neceſſary Agreement between the Parts of 
the Propoſition; but believes them to be truly 
connected, becauſe we are told as much, fo as if 
God reveals a Propoſition to us, which natural 
Reaſon diſcovers to be neceſſarily true; as he has 
done in the moral Law; all ſuch as do evident! 
perceive it to be true, can't properly be ſaid to 
take it for a Truth upon Faith, or the Authority 
of God, but upon the Reaſon and Evidence of 
the Thing : ; becauſe where the Proof is evident, 
the Reaſon of Aſſent will be reſolved into its 
Evidence, not into the Authority of the Perſon 
who relates it for a Truth. 

God had left Mankind, except the Fetus, al- 
moſt without any Directions, than what natural 
Reaſon could furniſh them with. For excepting 
a few Traditions, (which they had confounded 
with Fable and Story) whatever they found out, 

was in a Way of Reaſon and Philoſophy, by ſuch 
Inge es as Rest was able to draw from its 
own Principles. God ſent no Prophets among 
them. Not but he raiſed up great Men in the 


{everal Sets of Philoſophy to be the Inſtructers 


of the People, and perhaps aſſiſted them in their 
creat Diſcoveries they made concerning himſelf, 
and their Duty to him ; but then God did all 
this in a Way of Reaſon and human Wiſdom. 
Yet notw handing all their wiſe Inſtructions, 
and the Diſcoveries made by them, concerning 


the Object of Worſhip, the Bulk of Mankind 


made 0 ſmall Improvement under them, as not 
to know the true God. And therefore God ob- 
2 ſerving 
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ſerving the ſmall Proficiency Men made under 
this Sort of Teachers, was pleaſed to teach Man- 
kind himſelf, that they ſhould rely upon his Cre- 
dit for ſuch Truths as they wanted to be fatisfied 
in; that they ſhould have his Authority inſtead 
of tedious Inferences from Reaſon, or uncertain 
Traditions. 

One would have thought, that Men would 
have received God's Inſtructions with a due Senſe 
of Gratitude 3 that his Veracity ſhould have re- 
moved. all Objections againſt ſuch a Method, 
And yet ſome pretend to aſſure us, that Aſſent 
given to what we don't underſtand, tho? ſupported 
by the greateſt Authority, is repugnant to the 
Nature of a rational Being; and conſequently, 
that the Obedience of Faith, and a Reſignation 
of Underſtanding, are a perfect Contradiction to 
the Nature of an human Mind. 

That all Aſſent muſt be grounded on ſome 
Kind of Evidence or other, is very certain; and 
alſo, that a Man muſt have a clear Perception of 
the Senſe of a Propoſition, before he can give any 
Aſſent to it; otherwiſe he would aſſent to he 
knows not what: But then it does not follow, 
that a Man can't give his Aſſent, till he is able to 
find out thoſe Proofs, which ſhew the Connection 
and Agreement between the Parts of the Propoſi- 
tion; for why may not Authority, affirming the 
Truth of a Propotition, be a ſufficient Evidence 
to warrant our Aſſent? *Tis true, Authority, as 
ſuch, does not help us to underſtand the Propoſi- 
tion better than we did before ; and yet the Opi- , 
nion we have of the Skill and Veracity of the 
Perſon, who tells us the Propoſition is true, may 
be to us, a probable Evidence of its Truth, and 
a rational Ground of Perſuaſion. And therefore 
a clear Underſtanding of a Truth, cannot be 

| previouſly 
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previouſly neceſſary to every Aſſent of the Mind 
of Man. 
If we alſo conſider the limited Nature of our 
Faculties, that there are few Things about which we 
can certainly determine; that there are many im- 
portant Truths for which we want rational Proofs ; 
that there are many more, which the Generality 
of Mankind would ſcarce be capable of under- 
ftanding, for Want of Skill to uſe ſuch Proofs as 
Reaſon diſcovers ; one might think it no Injury 
done to any Man's Underſtanding, if he received 
theſe Truths in a more certain Way, from the 
eternal Fountain of Knowledge. But, | 
2dly, J proceed to ſhew ſome of the Advan- 
tages of this Way of teaching the World by 
Faith, above that of Reaſon. 
1/t, Upon Account of its Certainty. 
Whilſt Mankind was left to the Direction 
of natural Reaſon, we meet with nothing but 
Uncertainty and Irreſolution about Truths of the 
higheſt Concern, viz, concerning the Origin of 
the World: Whether there were any ſupreme in- 
telligent Being, that took Notice of the Actions 
and Behaviour of Men : And whether ſuppoſing 
ſuch a one, he would forgive Men's voluntary 
Miſtakes, upon their being ſincerely concern'd for 
them, and reſolving to do ſo no more for the fu- 
ture: And whether there was a future State, in 
which God would reward or puniſh Men for their 
Behaviour here. Whereas when God himſelf un- 
dertook to teach the World in a Way of Faith, 
all Wavering, concerning his Nature and Will, 
quickly vaniſh'd. The Apoſtles were well agreed 
in publiſhing the ſame Doctrines, and propos'd 
them to their Hearers as certain Truths; and 
their Converts left off all Diſputes of this Kind, 
and adher'd to what the Apoſtles taught them. 
The good Effects of this Agreement quickly ap- 
226 pear'd 
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d in the wonderful Succeſs of Chriſtianity. 
Polytheiſin and Idolatry gave Way to the Worſhip 
of the one true God, And tho? the Preachers of 
it were illiterate Men, yet when the World came 
to conſider the Strength of that Evidence, which 
they brought in Proof of the Doctrines they 
taught, and from thence ſaw plainly, that Truth 
was to be found among them, they quickly 
quitted their old Engagements in Favour of the 
Religion of their Country, and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to their Inſtructions ; which was more than 
the Philoſophers, thoſe great Maſters of Reaſon, 
and who ſo well underſtood the Art of managing 
Men's Paſſions, could ever effect. For whatever 
Repute their Schools might have as fit Places for 
teaching Men the Rules of human Wiſdom ; yet 
it is plain, from the Multitude of their Oracles, 
that the World did not think their Reaſonings, in 
Matters of Religion, were ſo much to be de- 
pended upon ; and that Faith was a much more 
certain Principle of Truth. 

If it be ſaid, it does not appear that there ever 
has been any better Agreement in Opinions among 
Chriſtians, than there was among Heathens ; and 
therefore if the great Diverſity of Opinions among 
them be a good Argument to prove the Uncer-. 
tainty they were in, then as great a Difference 
among the Chriſtians, ought in all Reaſon to in- 
fer as great an Uncertainty. That tho' the Au- 
thority of Scripture be granted, yet the World is 
never the nearer to an Agreement in the Articles 
of Religion, as is plain by the infinite Number of- 
Commentaries upon the ſame Scriptures, and the 
conſtant Appeal of all Sects of Chriſtians to the 
ſame holy Writings; and therefore the Way of 
Faith ſeems not to have any great Advantage 
above that of Reaſon on the Score of Certainty. 

I anſwer, that as to the Catalogue of Hereſies, 
given 
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given us by the Antients, they were not much to 


be relied on; that many of them were of ſmall 


Conſequence ; and the Writers of thoſe Times 
obſerve, that People were then very forward in 
calling every Opinion that differ'd from their 
own, by the odious Name of Hereſy ; that if 
Chriſtians differ about ſome important Places of 
Scripture, ſuch as thoſe which concern'd the In- 
carnation, a Trinity m Unity, and ſome other 
difficult Doctrines; yet Heathens were very much 
divided concerning the Maker and Governor of 
the World ; whether there was any one intelligent 
Being, to whom theſe Titles did belong; if there 
was, whether he had made any Proviſion in ſome 
other State for ſuch as ſerved him faithfully in 
this. As to any of theſe Articles, the Diſputes 
among Chriſtians, were exceeding few, if com- 
par'd with thoſe among the Heathens. That 
theſe are of all other Truths of the greateſt Con- 
cern, as without which there could be no ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon for ſerving God at all ; for he that 
cometh to God, muſt firſt believe that he is, and 
that He is a Rewarder of them that ſeek him. That 
the Belief of other Doctrines is requir'd, that our 
Faith in theſe might be better grounded; and 
therefore ſuch an Agreement among Chriſtians, ſo 
much wanted among ſuch as were under the Gui. 
dance of natural Light, tho? it were to be found 
only in /heſe Truths, yet if we conſider the Im- 
portance of them to Religion, would ſufficiently 
prove a Revelation to be better qualified for 
teaching Mankind the Principles and Motives to 
Duty, than Reaſon and Philoſophy. 

However, ſuppoſing that by Deductions made 
from Principles of Reaſon, the wiſer Part of the 
World could have arrived at as great Certainty, 
in the aforemention'd Articles, as we Chriſtians 
are by the Help of Revelation; yet the Way of 
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Faith would be more effectual to inſtruct the 
World. ; 

1/t, Becauſe its Way of Teaching is more com- 
pendious than that of Reaſon. 

2dly, Becauſe *tis more eaſy and mtelligible. 

1/t, Becauſe its Method of Teaching is ſhorter. 

The greateſt Part of Mankind having almoſt 
all their Time laid out in making the neceſſar 
Proviſions for Life, the beſt Method to 40 
them their Duty is the ſhorteſt. But any Truth 
is ſooner learnt, when it is proved by an Argu- 
ment drawn from Faith, than the ſame Truth 
would be by Reaſon. As for Inſtance, if I would 
underſtand whether I am obliged to be juſt in my 
Dealings, Reaſon would diſcover it to be fo, be- 
cauſe Man is made for Society, and can't live 
with tolerable Comfort without it ; and the World 
is ſo order'd, that unleſs fair Dealings were ob- 
ſerv'd, every Thing would be in Confuſion. 
From thence I would conclude, that God intended 
Men ſhould practiſe this Virtue. To underſtand 
this Duty or any other, in a Way of Faith, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to ſee what the Scrip- 
tures determine in this Matter; and there we may 
diſcover at one View our Duty, what Reaſon cau- 
not make evident to us, till it has put us to the 
Trouble of ranging our Thoughts, and obſerving 
the Relation they have one to another. 

2d/y, As Faith teaches us the ſhorteſt Way, fo 
it does in a more intelligible one. Tis eaſy to 
obſerve that the Generality of Men are hardly ca- 
pable of any other Notices of Things, than what 
are impreſſed by the Objects of Senſe ; they have 
not Skill enough to compare ſimple Terms ſo 
exactly with one another, as to compound them 
into Propoſitions, and then to infer from every 
Propoſition its natural Conſequences ; nor when 


they are made for them to ſee the Connection and 
Force 


4. 
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Force of the Argument. An Argument that 
ſtrikes their Senſes ſhall convince more than the 
moſt elaborate Reaſonings. And therefore our 
Saviour's Miracles made more Diſciples than the 
abſtruſe Speculations of the Philoſophers ever had 
dong before. For every Man 1s able to judge 
whether a blind Man is reſtor'd to Sight or not; 
and when he had ſeen ſuch Things, he would na- 
turally draw this Concluſion, F this Man were 
mot of God, he could do nothing. Thus far every 
Man will be able to reaſon, let his Underſtanding 
be never ſo ſhallow. 

I am now further to prove the Uſefulneſs of a 
Revelation, by one Method of teaching Men 
their Duty peculiar to it; which is, by preaching 
that Religion in mixed Aſſemblies to the People. 

The Excellency of this Inſtitution will eafily 
appear, if we conſider it as inviting all Sorts of 
People to come and be Hearers; and alſo the 
Number of Places, which have been uſually ſet 
apart for the Performance of this religious Ex- 
erciſe. | 

If the Schools of the Philoſophers had made 
their Lectures as intelligible as our Sermons ; yet it 
muſt be conſider'd, that their Diſcourſes, ſo far 
as Religion was concern'd in them, was mere] 
ethical, without concerning themſelves to tell the 
People the Manner of Worſhip that would be 
moſt agreeable to the ſupreme Being; they none 
of them approved of the eftabliſh*'d Worſhip, yet 
had not Courage enough to teach their Scholars 
any. other, only in general Terms, that the beſt 
Way of worſhipping him, was to imitate him, 
and that they told them was beſt done by ſtudy- 
ing and obſerving his Laws ; which was in other 
Words, nothing more than perſuading them to 


obſerve moral Duties, on Account of their Beauty 


and Excellency, as being a Tranſcript of the di- 
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vine Nature; without preſſing upon their Diſci- 
ples the Practice of Morality upon any religious 
Motives, ſuch as the Hopes of God's Favour, 
and the Fear of his Diſpleaſure ; without telling 
them, they muſt practiſe Virtue, becauſe God 
would reward them for ſo doing, and puniſh 
them if they did otherwiſe. So that had their 
Lectures been more intelligible than our Sermons, 
yet this Inſtitution would have been inferior to our 
Preaching ; as one great Branch of Religion, viz. 
a religious Fear of the Deity, were not taught by 
them, 

And, as to the heathen Prieſts, whoſe peculiar 
Buſineſs 1t was to teach the People, they made no 
Diſcourſes to them concerning their Duty to their 
Neighbour 3 they taught Men no Rules of Vir- 
tue, but ſpent their Time in performing Sacrifices, 
and certain Ceremonies of Religion, and in in- 
ſtructing People to follow their preſcribed Formu- 
lary of external Devotion. [Yide Ladtant. Inſti- 
tut. Lib. IV. Cap. 3.] 

Nor could they, with any Decency, pretend 
to have given the People any Leſſons of Mora- 
lity; becauſe they were obliged, if they would 
talk conſiſtently with the Principles of their Reli- 
gion, to give 23 frightful Ideas of the Divinity, 
aſcribe to it ſo many groſs Imperfections, Weak- + 
neſſes, and even Vices, as would be abhorred b 
any Man that had but a moderate Senſe of 
Honelty. | | 

But farther, if we conſider the Number of 
Places, ſet a-part for the Pertormance of this re- 
lIigious Exerciſe, we ſhall ſtill find the Advantages ' 
to lye on the Side of a Revelation. The Schools 
of the Philoſophers were very few, and thoſe 
only in Places of Reſort : They were not enough 
diſperſed, as our Churches have been from the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, for the general Inftruc- 
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tion of Mankind; ſo that had their Lectures 
been as plain as our Sermons, the greateſt Part 
of the World could not have reſorted to them, 
by Reaſon of their Diſtance; whereas Chriſtian 
Churches were both in © ties and Villages. [See 
Prideaux's Connect. Part I. Page 309.] 

But then, if a Revelation be of ſuch Uſe to 
Mankind, it may be aſked, why was it not com- 
municated all over the World ? The Want of 
ſuch Univerſality has been urg'd as a ſufficient 
Reaſon for rejecting any Revelation, tho? it comes 
— by every other Proof that can be 
deſired. 

I have already ſhewn, that a Revelation was 
wanting on ſeveral Accounts; and, therefore, am 
only obliged to ſee, whether a partial Revelation 
be as good an Argument to prove that ſuch a Re- 
ligion cannot come from God, as any Miracles 
would be to prove that it muſt come from him. 


That the firſt cannot be ſo good an Argument to 


znvalidate a Revelation, as the latter is to conjirm 
it, 1s evident, . becauſe we are ſure *tis inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of God to exerciſe his Power in 
ſo extraordinary a Manner, as is that of a Mira- 
cle, in Behalf of a Falſhood, as *tis impoſſible 
that a God of Truth ſhould countenance an Im- 
poſture. Whereas, we are ſo far from ſeeing any 
Inconſiſtence with the Nature of God, altho' a 
Religion ſhould be communicated to ſome, and 
not to others, that ſuch Communications appear 
to be mere Matters of Favour, which may be 
nted or refuſed, without affecting any moral 
Attribute of God : And then the Argument 

drawn from the former cannot be depended u 
on; becauſe there is nothing for it, but the Will 
and Pleaſure of a Being, who was not reſtrain'd 
from acting either Way ; whereas the latter de- 
pends upon his Nature, which is neceſſarily what 
it 
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it is; and, therefore, the Acts flowing from it as 
incapable of Change, as the Nature itſelf from 
which they flow. But, 

24ly, Suppoſing it was not a Matter of mere 
Favour z yet, if it was to be communicated at 
ſome Time or other to all Nations, and any Rea- 
ſon could be given, why not to all at the ſame 
Time, then no Argument could be drawn from 
the partial Preaching of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which would affect its Divinity. But, 

1. Altho* when we confider the Uncertainty 
Mankind was in with Regard to the Will of 
God, we might have believed, that God of his 
Goodneſs would, ſome Time or other, make 
himſelf better known to us; yet it would be a 
Favour in him to go out of the common Courſe 
of his Providence for any of our Advantages. 
The Light of Reaſon he had given us for our 
Guide, and if that ſhone but darkly, yet if God 
would be merciful to ſuch as made the beſt Uſe 
of it, neither his Juſtice or Goodneſs could be 
called in Queſtion, tho' he had not made any ex- 
traordinary Communications of his Will. We 
Chriſtians can gratefully own the Advantages we 
enjoy above Heathens, without preſuming to ſay, 
that God could conſiſtently, with his Attributes, 
have remitted our Offences, and will ſtill forgive 
thoſe, who never had the. Goſpel preached to 
them, without the Knowledge of Chriſt's Atone- 
ment. We freely own the Advantages of Faith for 
a general Inſtruction of the World, and yet will 
not ſay, that God has left himſelf without Wit- , 
neſs in the heathen World; that it was poſſible 
for Men to find out the main Strokes of their 
Duty, and to hope that God would pardon their 
Sins upon Repentance, is evident from the moral 
Writers among the Heathens. If others of 
meaner Capacities 9 7 ſtrike out their Duty 

in 
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in a Way of Reaſon, this plainly ſhows, that 
God was not obliged to give all Men equal A- 
bilities for underſtanding natural Religion ; and, 
therefore, it can never be a good Argument a- 
gainſt a revealed Religion, ſhould any one argue, 
that *tis not from God, becauſe not equally given 
to all. Since no Reaſon can be given, why God 
ſhould be at Liberty in diſtributing natural Light 
in various Degrees, which will not equally hold 
with Regard to ſupernatural Light, in the Way 
of a Revelation. But, 

2. Suppoſing it was not a Matter of Favour 
in God to make a Revelation of our Duty ; yet, 
if our Revelation ſhall be communicated to all at 
ſome Time or other, and ſome Reaſons might be 
aſſign'd why it ſhould be communicated to ſome, 
and not to others ; then its Want of Univerſality 
would not affect its Divinity, for thoſe who lay a 
Streſs upon this Argument, muſt take theſe two 
Things for granted, viz. That the Goſpel will 
never be univerſally propagated ; and that no 
poſſible Reaſons can be aſſign'd, why all Nations 
have not the Goſpel communicated to them at the 
ſame Time: But if there is no Reaſon for taking 
either of theſe for granted, then the whole Sup- 
port of this Objection is taken away. 

As to the firſt of theſe, St. Paul tells us, that 
the Time will come, when the Fulneſs of the 
Gentiles ſhall be brought into the Church of 
Chriſt, and that then the Fews too ſhall be con- 
verted : And, therefore, no Deiſt can with Rea- 
ſon object, that becauſe the Time is not yet come, 
it will never come. But then, it may be ſaid, 
that if Revelation 1s a great Benefit, it cannot be 
thought, that a good God would have left fo 
many Parts of the Earth in Darkneſs to this 
Time. Our Anſwer is, that tho* we do not pre- 
tend to tell the particular Reaſons which _— 

min' 
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min'd God not to ſend his Apoſtles into China, 
Tartary, or America, when they publiſh'd the 
Chriſtian Religion in the Roman Empire; yet, if 
we can aſſign a Reaſon, why it was not preached 
to them, it will be enough to deſtroy the Force 
of this Objection. 

One Reaſon why the Goſpel was not preached 
every where, at the ſame Time, might be, that 
| ſuch Nations were not qualified to receive it. 
They were ignorant of the firſt Rudiments of 
Religion, and, therefore, for want of improving 
their Minds, would have been incapable of reliſh- 
ing a Religion ſo perfectly rational as our Chriſtian, 

As to the Americans, we know not when that 
Country was firft peopled ; and as to the Tartars, 
as we have none of their Hiſtories to inform us 
of them, we are at Liberty to ſuppoſe them as 
unqualified for receiving Chriſtianity as we pleaſe. 

The only Nation which could pretend to any 
Degree of Politeneſs at that Time, and which 
had not the Goſpel preached to them, were the 
Chineſe. And yet how much ſoever the Litera- 
ture of theſe People have been cried up, *tis cer- 
tain they were poorly ſkilled in Metaphyficks, not 
having any Notion, nor even any Name for the 
ſupreme Being. [See Martini Hiſtoria Sinica, 
Lib. I. China Illuſtrata Kircheri, pag. 22.] And, 
therefore, if any People were diſqualified for re- 
ceiving ſo excellent an Inſtitution as our Chriſtian, 
the Chineſe muſt be of that Number, being igno- 
rant of that which is pre- ſuppoſed to every Re- 
velation, the Being of a God. Whereas the 
Gree: Philoſophy being ſpread over all the R- 
man Empire, had formed Men's Minds into a 
truer Way of Thinking, and from thence inſenſi- 
bly led them into juſter Notions of Religion, 
than were to be met with in thoſe Places where 1t 
was not known, and made them ready to em- 
D d 2 | brace 
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brace a rational Religion, as ſoon as it was pro- 
poſed to them, which would be a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon why the Goſpel ſhould be preached: to them, 
and not to the Chineſe, and other barbarous Na- 
tions. And, therefore, for all this terrible Ob- 
jection, a Revelation might have God for its Au- 
thor, and be of Uſe to Mankind, tho' all Na- 
tions were not at the ſame Time favour'd with it. 

come now to conſider the third Reaſon by 
which the Deiſt defends himſelf, in not examining 
into the Merits of any Revelation, viz. 

Becauſe there are ſo many Pretences to Revela- 
tion, all of them pretending to be ſupported by 
the extraordinary Power of God, that there is no 
diſcovering, which of them is the true one, if 
any ſuch were, from Impoſtures. 

In Anſwer to which, I will ſhew, that the 
Chriſtian Revelation is ſupported with ſuch Evi- 
dence as ought to ſatisfy every reaſonable En- 
quirer of its being from God. 

I have already ſhew'd, that if fuch uncommon 
Works, as are related in our Goſpels, had been 
done by Chriſt, they would have been a good 
Proof of his Miſſion, and that the Religion he 
taught was from God: We have alſo ſeen, that 
our Lord's Diſciples could not be impoſed upon 
in the Account they have left us of thoſe Mira- 
cles. The only remaining Difficulty, is to ſatisfy 
the Unbeliever, that the Apoſtles were honeſt 
Men. 

That the Apoſtles, as Things then were, could 
lie under no Temptation of forging Miracles, is 
evident, becauſe they could have no Inducement 
for making a Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, ſuppoſing their Account of our Saviour's 
Miracles to be a falſe one. For, 

1. The Apoſtles could not poſſibly expect to 
ve eaſy, unleſs they could reconcile the . 
| art 
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Part of thoſe, with whom they livedy to a 
Liking of the Goſpel. 

2, That there was no Probability that the Goſ- 
pel would have any Succeſs, at leaſt in their own 
Time, and who could care to be deſtroy'd for the 
Benefit of others, that might ſucceed them. 

1. The Apoſtles could not expect to live ca- 
ſy, Sc. | | 

The World was then divided into Jews and 
Gentiles. With Regard to the Jews, the Apoſtles 
were to expect the worſt Uſage, as they were 
obliged to ſpeak in the beſt Manner of that Per- 
ſon, whom the whole Nation of the Jews had 


treated as a Malefactor. They could not but 


know alſo, that the Jews were very tenacious 
of their religious Ceremonies, and, therefore, 
might eaſily gueſs what Sort of Entertainment 
they were to expect. And tho* the Apoſtles at 
firſt allow'd Converts from Judaiſm to retain ma- 
ny of the Ceremonies of their Religion together 
with Chriſtianity, and were ſo complaiſant to 
them as to oblige the Gentile Converts to abſtain 
from ſome Things, that were moſt diſagreeable 
to the Fews, yet there was no Reaſon to think, 
that theſe Allowances would fatisfy the Fews, be- 
cauſe they muſt ſee, that their Religion muſt fink, 
if Chriſtianity prevail'd. 
Neither could the Apoſtles expe& any better 
Quarter from the Gentiles. | 
Reaſons of State, as well as thoſe of 'Religion, 
would oblige every heathen Government 'to de- 
ſtroy them, for endeavouring to carry off Men's 
Minds from the Government Worſhip. And we 
find, in Fact, the firſt Chriſtians were generally 
hated. [See Tacit. Annal. Lib. XV.] And, there- 
fore, *tis plain, while this Averſion laſted, there 
could be no Hopes for the Apoftles of living to- 
Jerably eaſy with them. But, 
D d 3 *. I 
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2. I am now to conſider, whether they had 
any Probability of converting ſuch a Number of 
Fews and Gentiles, as would ſecure them from 
the Malice of the reſt, and reward them for con- 
verting them, But the Improbability of ſuch 
quick Converſions will eafily appear, if we con- 
ſider, 

(I.) The Nature of the Religion to which they 
were to convert them, together with the State of 
Virtue and Vice, as it was, when they began to 
preach the Goſp el. And, 

(2.) The Difficulty of impoſing upon the World 
at that Time, when they began to preach the 
Goſpel, by falſe Miracles, and a ſuppoſititious 
Reſurrection. 

(1.) Let us conſider the Nature of the Religion 
to which they were to convert them, and how 
both Jet and Gentile were diſpoſed at that Time 
for receiving ſuch a Religion. 

Every one knows the Difficulty of perſuading 
Men to quit their religious Principles, how weak 
ſoever, if they have been the Religion of their 
Country for a long Time. But the Difficulty 
will be greater, if that Religion, to which they 
are to be converted, flatters none of their Vices; 
and the Difficulty inen when the Perſons th 
be converted, are wicked Men. The Apoſtles 
then could not flatter themſelves with the Hopes 
of many Converts; their Doctrine indulg'd no 
Man in any irregular Behaviour; the Goſpel re- 
quires the Practice of every Thing that deſerves 
the Name of Virtue, and forbids every Paſſion of 
corrupted Nature, fo far, as ſuch Appetite and 
Paſſion are Effects of the Corruption of our Na- 
tures, It allows no Man to commute for internal 
Goodneſs by external Performances; it propoſes 
no Advantage upon any better Terms, than-thoſe 
of parting with every yicious Inclination, and be- 
coming good Perſons, The 
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The Jews, of that Time, were fo attach'd to 
the Outſide of their Religion, that there would 
be ſmall Hopes of perſuading them to receive a 
Religion that required an unaffected Goodneſs ; 
and the Gentiles were ſo corrupted, that the A- 
poſtles could not expect to make but few Con- 
verts among them. 

But it may be faid, that tho' the Nature of the 
Religion was forbidding enough to a bad Liver, 
yet they might hope for Succeſs by the Weight of 
the Miracles, which they pretended were per- 
formed by the Author of it, as they knew Man- 
kind in general are affected with marvellous Rela- 
tions. I will therefore ſhew, 

(2.) The Difficulties which the Apoſtles muſt 
have met with, had they intended to impoſe upon 
the World by falſe Miracles, or a ſuppoſititious 
Reſurrection, which will appear by conſidering, 

1. The Circumſtances of the Perſons that were 
to carry on the Cheat. 

2. The People that were to be cheated. 

1. The Perſons that were to carry on the Cheat. 

They were twelve in Number, which were too 
many to carry on a Cheat, when any of them 
might make his Fortune by betraying it, and had 
Reaſon to fear a Gibbet for keeping it. And yet 
had any one diſcover'd it, the Deſign had been 
ruin'd beyond Recovery. The Apoſtles, there- 
fore, muſt have been weak Men, had they built 
their Hopes upon ſuch a Foundation. Eſpecially 
too if we conſider, that they all forſook, or de- 
nied their Maſter, when he was ſeized by the Sol-, 
diers, ſuch Perſons cannot be ſuppoſed fit Inſtru- 
ments for carrying on a Cheat, for certain they 
never could have truſted one another, after ſuch 
a notorious Proof of their Unfaithfulneſs to 
their Maſter, For why ſhould they ſuppoſe they 
could ſtand more courageouſly by one another, 

K than 
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than they had done by their Maſter ? And No- 
body tl believe, that they would have given 
ſo bad an Account of their own: Behaviour, had 
it not been true. 

Whereas thoſe who afterwards counterfeited 
Miracles, in the ſixth and following Centuries, if 
they had been diſcover'd ran no Hazard either of 
Life or Fortune. The Government was then 
Chriſtian, and, therefore, whatever was done in 
Favour of it, would paſs for a pious Zeal for the 
Service of God and Chriſt. Thoſe who were in 
the Cheat, would make no Diſcovery, becauſe it 
would not be their Intereſt to betray one another; 
for if the Miracle ſucceeded, they might hope to 
be Gainers by it; and if it was diſcover'd, Peo- 
ple would only ſay, they had more Zeal than 
Underſtanding : And, therefore, it is a groundleſs 
Suſpicion which 1s drawn from thoſe counterfeit 
Miracles to the Miracles of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles. But, 

2, If we conſider the People that were to 
be cheated, the Caſe of the Apoſtles, and their 
Succeſſors, was very different. 

It, As the Perſons that were to believe their 
Account of Miracles, were Enemies to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. 

2aly, As they were better able in their Time to 
diſtinguiſh fictitious from real Miracles. 

i//, As the Perſons that were to believe their 
Account of Miracles, were Enemies to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, and as ſuch would not eaſily give 
Credit to thoſe Miracles which were to be the 
chief Support of that Religion. It is natural to 
believe, that thoſe who hated the Religion, would 
be no Friends to Miracles, becauſe theſe would 
give it a Reputation in the World; and, there- 
fore, the Apoſtles could have but (mall Hopes 
that their Miracles, if counterfeit, would paſs the 
Examination of ſuch prejudiced Perſons. 24h), 
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2dly, Men were better able in the Apoſtles 
Time to diftingmſh fictitious from real Miracles. 
When the Apoſtles began to preach the Goſpel, 

moſt Parts of Learning were in as great a De 
of Perfection as they had been ever before. The 
ſeveral Powers of Nature were carried to a great 
Height, when compar'd with ſome ſucceeding 
Ages: And, therefore, the World would be 
better qualified for diſtinguiſhing the natural from 
the marvellous. The Apoſtles, conſidering their 
Education, could not hope to impoſe upon ſuch 
a People; or, if they attempted it, muſt have 
been found out. If it be faid, that the Apoſtles 
made Converts only of the loweſt Part of the 
World; I anſwer, that ſuppoſing it true, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed, that the upper Part of the 
World would fat idle, and let them carry away 
the People off from the eftabliſh'd Worſhip, had 
they been able to have detected them of any 
Fraud, If the Apoſtles had been Men of fo 
much Cunning as the Objection ſuppoſes, they 
would have been diſcouraged from undertaking a 
Cheat'in ſo unſeaſonable a Time. The proper 
Times for Impoſture, are Times of Ignorance, 
when any Thing unuſual may be made to paſs 
for a true Miracle: Such are the Times in which 
Fraud and Ignorance are wont to thrive ; and 
ſuch were the Times, when to the Shame of 
Chriſtians, counterfeit Miracles crept into the 
Church of God: And the Hiſtories of thoſe 
Times ſhew that the Pretences to Miracles were 
multiphed in Proportion as the Ignorance of the 
People increaſed. And, therefore, tho? latter 
Ages might carry on Cheats ſucceſsfully, 1t does 
not follow, that the Apoſtles could hope to do ſo. 
If it be ſaid, that the Apoſtles might pleaſe 
themſelves with being Heads of a Party. This 
is ſuch thin Diet, as would never ſupport a Man 
9 Y againſt 
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againſt the Difficulties which the Apoſtles expected, 
and actually met with. Had the Deſire of Glory 
been their Motive for preaching the Goſpel, they 
muſt quickly have been diſcouraged, when they 
ſaw themſelves treated with greater Contempt than 
any other Sort of Men, and actually put to Death, 
merely for preaching it. Thoſe who can believe, 
that any Perſons can be tickled with ſuch Sort of 
Fame, may believe any Thing. And there- 
fore the Deiſt labours in vain, whilſt he endea- 
vours to perſuade himſelf and others, that the 
Apoſtles were Deceivers. The only Refuge left 
him would be this: That the Apoſtles preached 
no ſuch Religion at the Time ſet down in the 
Writings of the New Teſtament. But *tis impoſſible 
this ſhould be true, becauſe if the firſt Publication 
of the Religion had been ſome Years after that 
Time which the Scriptures mention, every one 
muſt preſently have Cd it to be a Cheat, be- 
cauſe the Jews, among whom it is ſaid to be 
preach'd, could have told them, they had never 
before heard of any ſuch Religion preach'd in 
their Country; but the Fews own the Fact, and 
Tacitus mentions the exact Time ſet down in the 
New Teſtament. [ See Annal. Lib. XV.] 
Having ſhewn that the Apoſtles were not De- 
ceivers; I come now to ſhew what Aſſurance we 
have, that the Writings of the New Teſtament, 
or the four Goſpels, do contain a true Account of 
the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as it was at firſt 
preach'd by the Apoſtles; and that there have 
been no conſiderable Alterations made in them. 
1. We have good Reaſon to believe, that the 
received Goſpels were either writ or allowed of by 
ſome Apoitle. | 
2. That there is no good Evidence that any of 
the Apocryphal Goſpels, were writ by that Apoſtle 
or Apoſtles, whoſe Name they bear; and how it 
might 
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might come to paſs, that they were received by 
ſome, as the Writings of an Apoſtle, and yet be 
afterwards rejected. 

1. I am to ſhew, that we have good Reaſon 
for believing that the received Goſpels were either 
writ or allow'd of by ſome Apoſtle. In proving 
this Propoſition, I will ſhew, 

1/7, That there were Goſpels written from the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, by the Perſons, whoſe 
Names we have at the Head of them. | 

24ly, That thoſe of them which bear not the 
Name of an Apoſtle, as Mark, and Luke, were 
always ſuppoſed to have been ſeen and allowed of 
by ſome Apoſtle. | 

34ly, That the Goſpels which are come down 
to our Times were theirs, and not any Apocryphal 

Goſpels. | 

1/t, That there were Goſpels written from the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, &c. 

This is Matter of Fact; and allow'd both by 
orthodox and heretical Chriſtians, who lived neareſt 
the Times of their being firſt publiſh*d. Irenzus, 
who lived in the ſecond Century, ſays, That St. 
Matthew put out a Goſpel ; after him St. Mark, 
then St. Luke, and laſt of all St. John. And 
Euſebius tells us, that the four Goſpels were among 
ſuch Books as were on all Hands allowed to be 
writ by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names they bear. 
And Irenæus tells us, that the earlieſt Heretics 
found it neceſſary, upon Account of the great 
Eſteem the Goſpels were in, to have Recourſe to 
them, and to defend their Opinions by the Au- 
thority of theſe Goſpels. [See Jren. Page 190.] 

24ly, I am to ſhew now, that ſuch of the Goſ- 
pels, as bear not the Name of an Apoſtle, viz. 

Mark, and Luke, were always ſuppoſed to have 
been ſeen and allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. To be- 
gin with St. Mark, Irenæus ſays, he was a F * 
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againſt the Difficulties which the Apoſtles expected, 
and actually met with. Had the Deſire of Glory 
been their Motive for preaching the Goſpel, they 
muſt quickly have been diſcouraged, when they 
ſaw themſelves treated with greater Contempt than 
any other Sort of Men, and actually put to Death, 
merely for preaching it. Thoſe who can believe, 
that any Perſons can be tickled with fuch Sort of 
Fame, may believe any Thing. And there. 
fore the Deiſt labours in vain, whilſt he endea- 
vours to perſuade himſelf and others, that the 
Apoſtles were Deceivers. The only Refuge left 
him would be this: That the Apoſtles preached 
no ſuch Religion at the Time ſet down in the 
Writings of the New Teſtament. But *tis impoſſible 
this ſhould be true, becauſe if the firſt Publication 
of the Religion had been ſome Years after that 
Time which the Scriptures mention, every one 
muſt preſently have Gan it to be a Cheat, be- 
cauſe the Jews, among whom it is ſaid to be 
preach'd, could have told them, they had never 
before heard of any ſuch Religion preach'd in 
their Country; but the Jets own the Fact, and 
Tacitus mentions the exact Time ſet down in the 


New Teſtament. | See Annal. Lib. XV.] 
Having ſhewn that the Apoſtles were not De- 
ceivers; I come now to ſhew what Aſſurance we 
have, that the Writings of the New Teſtament, 
or the four Goſpels, do contain a true Account of 
the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as it was at firſt 
preach'd by the Apoſtles ; and that there have 
been no conſiderable Alterations made in them. 
1. We have good Reaſon to believe, that the 
received Goſpels were either writ or allowed of by 
ſome Apoitle. | 
2. That there is no good Evidence that any of 
the Apocryphal Goſpels, were writ by that Apoſtle 
or Apoſtles, whoſe Name they bear; and how it 
might 
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might come to paſs, that they were received by 


ſome, as the Writings of an Apoſtle, and yet be 


afterwards rejected. 
1. I am to ſhew, that we have good Reaſon 


for believing that the received 9 were either 
writ or allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. In proving 
this Propoſition, I will ſhew, 

1/7, That there were Goſpels written from the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, by the Perſons, whoſe 
Names we have at the Head of them. | 

24ly, That thoſe of them which bear not the 
Name of an Apoſtle, as Mark, and Luke, were 
always ſuppoſed to have been ſeen and allowed of 
by ſome Apoſtle. | | 

34ly, That the Goſpels which are come down 
to our Times were theirs, and not any Apocrypbal 
Goſpels. .. | 

I/, That there were Goſpels written from the 
Beginning of Chriſtianity, G. 

This is Matter of Fact; and allow'd both by 
orthodox and heretical Chriſtians, who lived neareſt 
the Times of their being firſt publiſh*d. Irenzus, 
who lived in the ſecond Century, ſays, That St. 
Matthew put out à Goſpel ; after him St. Mark, 
then St. Luke, and laſt of all St. John. And 
Euſebius tells us, that the four Goſpels were among 
ſuch Books as were on all Hands allowed to be 
writ by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names they bear. 
And Irenæus tells us, that the earlieſt Heretics 
found it neceſſary, upon Account of the great 
Eſteem the Goſpels were in, to have Recourſe to 
them, and to defend their Opinions by the Au- 
thority of theſe Goſpels. See Jren. Page 190.] 

2dly, I am to ſhew now, that ſuch of the Goſ- 
pels, as bear not the Name of an Apoſtle, vzz. 
Mark, and Luxe, were always ſuppoſed to have 
been ſeen and allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. To be- 
gin with St. Mark, Irenæus ſays, he was a F * 
i : — 
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of St. Peter. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that 


he follow'd St. Peter, and put into Writing the 


Goſpel which St. Peter preach'd, at the Requeſt 


of the Faithful, and that this Goſpel was ap- 
proved by St. Peter. [Vide Euſeb. H. Ecc. Lib. 
II. Cap. 14.] If Euſebius in his VIth Book 
quotes the ſame Clemens for ſaying, that Peter 
neither approved nor diſallow'd of St. Mark's 
Goſpel; Valeſius, in his Notes upon the Place, 
tells us, that this is eaſily reconciPd, becauſe in 


the VIth Book, he ſpeaks only of a publick Ap- 


probation of this Goſpel ; and in the IId Book, 
of what Encouragement St. Peter gave to it in 
private. As for St. Luke, we find by Origen and 
Euſebius, that it was the general Opinion of 
Chriſtians, that St. Paul meant his Goſpel, when 
he ſaid of him, „Luke 7he beloved Phyfician, 
« whoſe Praiſe is in the Goſpel.” If this were 
true, we have the Approbation of an Apoſtle 
given to his Goſpel. So Euſebius tells us, that 
*twas commonly believed. [ Euf. Lib. III. Cap. 
24. P. 95.] St. Jabn look'd over the three Goſpels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, and approved them; 
which cannot be pretended for the Epiſtles of 
Barnabas and Clemens ; who are by ſome thought 
not to have been the Authors of thoſe Epiſtles 
which now bear their Names. And therefore the 


Church might have good Reaſon for receiving 
Mark and Luke, and not Clemens and Barnabas, 


into the Canon. 

34ly, We are now to ſee, whether the Goſpels, 
which are come down to us, are really the Gof- 
pels writ by them, or only Apocryphal Writings, 
with their Names to them. The Reaſon of ſuch 
a Suſpicion 1s grounded upon' this, that if the 
Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew could be alter'd to 
ſuch a Degree, and fo ſoon after its Publiſhing, 


that in the Time of Euſebius it was become doubt- 


ful, 
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ful, whether it was his Goſpel or not; what Se- 

curity can we, who live at ſo great a Diſtance, 
have, that our Goſpels are not as much alter'd'? 
Our Anſwer is, That Books, in the Hands of 
the Gentile Chriſtians could not be ſo eaſi- 
ly alter'd, as thoſe that were only in the Hands of 
the converted Syrian Fews, for they only made 
Uſe of the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew. 
Whereas thoſe who read the Goſpel in Greek, 
were diſperſed over the World; conſequently a 
Multitude of Copies in Places at the greateſt 
Diſtance. And therefore if any conſiderable Al- 
terations had been made in one Place, they muft 
have been detected in another. Beſides the Num- 
ber of Greek Copies, there have been from the 
Beginning a great Number of Tranſlations into 
different Languages, If there had been many 
Alterations in our Greek Copies, they muſt have 
been diſcover'd by ſome or other of the old Ver- 
ſions, as the Hebrew Copy of St. Matthew was 
found greatly alter'd by comparing it with the 
Greek Verſion z whereas the Greek Copies agree, 
for the moſt Part, with all the Verſions that have 
been made from the Greek ; and therefore we can- 
not doubt that the Goſpels, which we receive as 
canonical, were. the Goſpels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. I proceed, 

2. To ſhew, that there is no Evidence, that 
any of the Apocryphal Goſpels were writ by that 
Apoſtle or Apoſtles, whoſe Names they bear . 
And therefore when they give different Accounts 
from the received Goſpels, they are not to be re- 
garded. For, | 

1//, They were not taken Notice of till many 
Years after that Apoſtle's Time, whoſe Writing 
they pretend to be; or, 

2aly, That if they were quoted by ſome early 
Writers, they were not quoted as the Writings of 
an Apoftle, Thus the Goſpel of Barnabas was 

not 
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not diſcoverꝰd till above four hundred Years after 
it muſt have been writ, ſuppoſing St. Barnabas to 
be the Author of it. And I believe it will ſcarce 
be thought probable, that a Goſpel, writ by ſo 
celebrated a Perſon as St. Barnabas, could have 
lain hid for ſo long a Time, eſpecially when we 
are told, that Chriſtians were very inquiſitive to 
learn any Particulars relating to the Words and 
Actions of our Saviour. IT was this ſtrong De. 
fire that encouraged Deceivers to put out f#itions 
Accounts of our Saviour's Words and Actions, 
under the Name of ſome Apoſtles ; and the ſame 
Defire would never have ſuffer'd a Goſpel, writ 
by a Companion of an Apoſtle, to have lain in 
Obſcurity for ſo long a Time. But, 

2aly, As to thoſe Apocryphal Goſpels, which were 
quoted by early Writers, there is no Evidence 
that they were writ by thoſe Apoſtles, whoſe 
Names they bear ; becauſe, when they quote any 
Paſſage out of them, they either ſpeak of them 
as Goſpels forged by Hereticks; or elſe of Books 
whoſe real Authors were unknown, altho' the 
Title of an Apoſtle was prefixed to them. Thus 
Origen tells us in his firſt Homily on St. Luke's 
Goſpel, © That the Church has four Goſpels, but 
« heretical Chriſtians many more; among which 
are reckon'd by him the Goſpel according to St. 
Thomas, the Goſpel by St. Matthias : To theſe 
Euſebius adds that of St. Peter and St. Andrew. 
The Goſpel intitled St. Peter's Goſpel, is alſo 
mention'd by Origen, but rejected by him, as the 
Work of ſome other Author. [See Tom. xi. 
Comment. in Matth.] | 

Having ſhewn that the canonical Goſpels, re- 
ceived by us, were the Goſpels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John; nothing more can be ne- 
ceſſary for ſettling a Man's Faith in the Chriſtian 


Religion, but to ſhew, that notwithſtanding the 
Originals 
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Originals are loſt, and the Copies that have been 
tranſcribed from them do differ in many Particu- 
lars; yet the Variations either do not affect any 
Thing neceſſary to be beliey*d or practiſed; or if 
they do, the true Reading is ſtill preſerved in 

ſome Copy or other. | 
'Tis evident, that a great Part of various 
Readings are mere Trifles. That many of thoſe, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been alter'd by De- 
ſign, had only a Relation to Miſquotations of the 
Old Teftament, or to reconciling one Evangeliſt | 
with another; or to leaving out ſome Paſſages | 
which they thought might be, or were perverted | 
and miſunderſtood ; or ſubſtituting others, leſs li- | 
able to Exception, in the Room of them; or elſe 1 
the Alteration might effect ſome neceſſary Doctrine ! 
of Faith. 
An Inftance of the firſt Sort is ſuppoſed to be 
found in Mat. xii. 33. That it might be fulfill'd | 
by the Prophet, I will open my Mouth in Parables. 


Porphyry read it in the Copy he uſed, the Prophet 
Jaiab, and made it an Objection againſt the 
Evangeliſt. And St. Jerome owns he found in 
ſome Copies, the Prophet Iſaiah; but not in the | 
greateſt Part; becauſe no ſuch Quotation was to | 
be found in Jaiab. 

Another Inſtance of altering, to reconcile one 
Evangeliſt with another, is given in the Time of 
F our Saviour's Crucifixion, which St. Mark ſays 
| was about the third Hour, and St. 7obn about 
: the ſixth ; and yet *tis obſerv*d, that ſome Copies 
of St. John had the third Hour; as ſome of St. 
Mark had the fixth ; juſt as the Tranſcriber was 
inclined either to bring St. Jahn to St. Mark, or 
St. Mark to St. John. 

Of Omiſſions, and of ſubſtituting one Word 
for another, the Inſtances are, Luke xix. 41. and 


Jabn vii, 8. The firſt is Chriſt's weeping over 


Je- | 
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Feruſalem : This was thought a Paſſion unbecom- 
ing our Saviour; and therefore, as Epiphanius 
ſays, was left out in moſt Copies. In Jobn vii. 8. 
*tis thought, that one Word is ſubſtituted in 
the Place of another. 

Our Saviour had told his Diſciples he would 
not go to the Paſſover, and yet he actually did 
go. And therefore that the S was changed into 
Bro, to avoid the Force of this Objection. 

Our Anſwer to all this is, That no Body ever 
denied there have been ſuch weak Chriſtians, as 
might alter their Copies of the Goſpels in ſuch 
Places, as they found themſelves unable to defend 
againſt the Objections of the Heathens. But 
ſuch Alterations could not throw out the true 
Reading in all the Copies, becauſe all the different 
Copies were at too great a Diſtance to be alter'd. 
And we find it true, that in theſe which are ſup- 
poſed to be alter'd, the true Reading is preſerv'd 
in ſome Copy or other; and in more than thoſe 
that want it. 

I will next conſider the Inſtances of deſign'd 
Alterations in a Point of Faith, as concerning the 
Divinity of the Son. 
 *Tis thought, that the Diſpute between the 
Orthodox and Arians was carried on with ſo much 
Warmth, that the Arians alter'd their Copies in 
ſuch Places where Chriſt was God, as 1 Jim. iii. 
16. God manifeſted in the Fleſh. This, ſome ſay, 
was changed into, which was manifeſted in the 
Fleſh, to avoid the Force of the Word God. 
*Tis certain, both Readings were ſupported by a 
great Number of Copies z; which ſhews the In- 
duſtry of one of the Parties to ſupport its Opi- 


nion. And the famous Text, 1 John v. 7. is 


ſuppoſed to have been put into this Epiſtle to 
ſerve Purpoſes, 
Tho 
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Tho? theſe Inſtances are not in the Goſpels, but 
in the Epiſtles, yet as the Goſpels might have 
been as eafily alter'd as any of the Epiſtles at hat 
me, I think myſelf obliged to ſhew, that a Chri- 
tian has leſs Reaſon to fear finding the true Read- 
ing in zheſe Inſtances of deſign'd Alterations than 
in the former ones ; becauſe the Alterations afore- 
mention'd were made, when there were fewer Copies 
of the Goſpels than there were of theſe Epiſtles in 
the Time of Arius; there were then many Copies 
of the New Teſtament, and it was the Intereſt of 
either Side to watch one another ; and therefore 
it was not eaſy to alter ſuch Paſſages as related to 


t 3 this Controverſy. Conſequently, every Chriſtian 
e 3 may have enough to build his Faith upon in the 
t 3 New Teſtament. If ſometimes there be a Diffi- 
. b culty in determining which is the true Reading of 
- 3 2 Paſſage, and we know not whether ſome neceſ- 
5 ſary Doctrine be not treated of, we need not be 
: 4 ſolicitous, we may find it in other Places, where 

I there 1s no Difficulty in ſettling the Text ; becaufe 
| 3 the neceſſary Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion 
| $ are ſo often repeated in the New Teſtament, ſuch 


as we have it, and ſo cloſely woven into the Body 
of it, that there would be no removing any one 
of them out of every Place of the New Teſta- 
mnt, without ſubſtituting another Set of Goſpels 
and Epiſtles. But we have ſhewn it impoſſible, 
that our Goſpels ſhould be, as to the main Part 
of them, any other than thoſe which were writ 
I by Matthew, Mark, Luke and Jahn; and the 
J ſame Reaſon will hold as to the E piftles, which 
were more univerfally ſpread in the Time of Arius, 
than the Goſpels, when ſome of the Alterations 
beforemention'd were made. 
x Thus I have ſhewn, that there is no Ground 
8 for ſuſpecting that the Chriſtian Religion was 
2 cunningly deviſed Fable; and that it will appe 
You, III. Ee to 
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to all impartial Enquirers to be no leſs than a 
Meſſage from Heaven. 

And now I hope to have fully ſhewn the 
dangerous State of Infidelity ; or that all the 
Difficulties the Unbeliever pretends to raiſe 
againſt religious Principles, cannot ſecure him 


againſt the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment in 
a future State, 


Dr. 
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| DEMONSTRATION 


True RELIGION. 


N order to demonſtrate true Religion, it will 
be neceſſary, in the firſt Place, to explain 
what is meant by Religion. 

Religion is a Chain of Principles, which 
being received as true, are the Reaſons obliging us 
to the Performance or Non-performance of ſuch 
and ſuch Actions. 

And, therefore, in treating upon true Religion, 
it would be proper to demonſtrate the Truth of 
thoſe ſeveral Principles, with the Obligations that 
reſult from them. | 

But as they all depend upon the Being of a 

God, it will be neceſſary firſt to prove his Tongs 

and then to ſhew what religious Obligation ariſes 
from it. And here, 

I. I will demonſtrate, that there is a God; or 
in other Words, that there muſt be ſome ſelf- 
exiſtent Being. 

IT. That this Being muſt be abſolutely perfect. 

III. That this Being was the Creator of the 
World. And, 

IV. That he is the Governor of it. 

E 3 I. That 
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I. That there is ſome ſelf-exiſtent Being. 
By a ſelf-exiſtent Being, I mean, a Being that 

exiſts by his Nature, or becauſe it 1s his Nature 

to exiſt. 

That there is ſuch a Being, I thus prove. 

Becauſe without ſuch a Being, not any Thing 
could have been. 

For if there was not ſome Being without Begin- 
ning ; there was a Time when there was no Being ; 
and if fo, it muſt have been impoſſible for any 
Thing ever to have come into Being. From hence 
it will follow, that there cannot but be ſome in- 
dependent, eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, immu- 
table, omnipreſent Being. | 

For whatever exiſts without a Cauſe, 1s inde- 
pendent z and to exiſt without Beginning, is to 
exiſt eternally ; and to cxiſt naturally, 1s to exiſt 
neceſſarily, or becauſe it is impoſſible not to exiſt, 
For that a Thing be poſſible, it muſt be the Object 
of ſome Power, and therefore if we can conceive 
it poſſible for a Being, that exiſts of his own Na- 
ture, not to exiſt ; we muſt conceive ſome Power 
that can make it not exiſt ; and if there be any 
ſuch Power conceivable, it muſt be either ſome- 
thing in its own Nature, or ſomething without: 
But 'tis a Contradiction in Terms, that a Being, 
whoſe very Nature is to be, ſhould have a Nature 
not to be; and *tis no leſs a Contradiction to ſup- 
poſe an independent Being, fubje& to any other 
Power. 

A ſeli-exiſtent therefore is a neceſſary Being, 
and muſt conſequently exiſt everlaſtingly and im- 
mutably. 

For whatever cannot but be, muſt be eternal; 
ſo whatever a neceſſary Being is, he muſt be 
always ſo. | | 

And whatever is all this, muſt be omnipreſent. 
For whatſoever is ſelf- exiſtent by his Nature, it 

is 
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is equally in its Nature to be in one Place as ano- 
ther; and as its Nature is the Reaſon of its 
Being, there is, by Conſequence, the fame Rea- 
ſon for its being every where. And as a felf- 
exiſtent neceſſary Being cannot but be, ſo it cannot 
but be whatever it 1s its Nature to be, and there- 
fore it muſt be in all Places. And if it might be 
abſent from one Place, it might by the ſame Rea- 
ſon be abſent from another, and by Confequence 
would not be neceſſarily in any Place. 

A ſelf- exiſtent Being therefore muſt be omni- 
preſent. 

II. This ſelf-exiftent Being is abſolutely perfect. 

This is plain; for as we have ſhewn, a ſelt- 
exiſtent Being exiſts by his Nature, neceſſarily, 
independently, and immutably, without any Poſ- 
ſibility of Limitation or Addition, and therefore 
muſt be all that is poſſible for it to be. 

So we have likewiſe ſhewn, that nothing could 
have come into Being, without allowing ſome- 
thing ſelf-exiſtent ; and if this be true, 

As it will hence follow on the one Hand, that 
nothing does exiſt but what is ſelf- exiſtent, or had 
its Being originally from ſomething ſelf-exiſtent, 
and by Conſequence, whatever Perfection any 
Being has, a ſeli-exiſtent Being muſt have, be- 
cauſe their whole Being is derived from him ; | 

So it will likewiſe follow, that what a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being has not, cannot come into Being; 
and therefore is impoſſible to be. | 

And from hence it appears, that a ſelf- exiſtent 

orees of Being. 

And thus, a Being perfe&, immutable, eternal, 
neceſſary, omnipreſent, I call an infinite Being. 

From hence] infer, | | 

1. Since there is a ſelf-exiftent Being, as it 
will hence follow, that whatever he is, he is by 
his Nature; and by Conſequence, whatever we 
E 4 con- 
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conceive to be in God, is his very Eſſence, and 
really God : | 

So on the other Hand, ſince his Nature is in- 
dependent, eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, immu- 
table and omnipreſent, it will likewiſe follow, that 
whatever he 1s, he is every where, independently, 
eternally, neceſſarily, everlaſtingly, and immutably. 

2. Since whatever is ſelf- exiſtent, is abſolutely 

rfect; then, ſince every Thing we conceive 
God to be, is his very Eſſence, and therefore 
ſelf-exiſtent, it will follow, that every Perfection, 
we conceive to be in God, muſt be abſolutely 
perfect, becauſe ſelf-exiftent. And by Conſe- 
quence, when we {peak of God's Perfections, we 
ruſt not be ſuppoſed to mean, that theſe Perfec- 
tions are diſtin& from the divine Eſſence; becauſe 
there is nothing in God, but what is his Eſſence; 
or that they are diſtin& from each other. For 
then there muſt be as many Gods as Perfections; 
and if fo, it will follow, 

3. That the Nature of God is ſimple and indi- 
viſible. | 

4. Since whatſoever is ſelf-exiſtent, is abſolutely 

rfect; and whatever is in God, is God: From 
hence it will follow, that there can be but one God. 

III. This one ſelf-exiſtent Being was the Creator 
of the World. 

Having proved, that nothing could come into 
Being without ſomething ſelf- exiſtent; either the 
World was ſelf-exiſtent, or it had its Being from 
ſome other that is ſelf- exiſtent. 

All that is in the World is either Matter or 
Spirit; neither of which I will prove to be ſelf- 
exiſtent. 

1. The Matter; which cannot be ſelf-exiſtent. 

For fince we have ſhewn, that whatſoever is 
ſclf-exiſtent is immutable, 4 

2 * Since 
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Since we have likewiſe ſhewn, that whatſoever 
is ſelf-exiſtent, is ſimple and indiviſible. 

And fince we have farther ſhewn, that what- 
ever is ſelf-exiſtent, is omnipreſent and perfect; 
theſe Arguments demonſtrate, that Matter cannot 
be ſelf-exiſtent, which is evidently mutable, di- 
viſible, finite, and imperfect. And if fo, 

g. From hence we muſt infer, that whatſocyer 
is ſelf-exiſtent is immaterial. And this brings me, 

2, To enquire, whether there be any Thing 
immaterial in the World, without ſuppoſing a 
God, that can be ſelf-exiſtent. 

Human Souls are the only immaterial Beings ; 
but they cannot be ſelf- exiſtent. For if every 
Man has a diſtinct Soul; and if every Man's 
Soul be exiſtent; then ſince it does already ap- 
pear, that whatever 1s ſelf- exiſtent is abſolutely 
perfect; it will follow, ; 

1. That there are as many ſelf-exiſtent Beings, 
25 there are human Souls; whereas we have ſhewn 
there can be but one, 

2. That every Soul is perfect, which is con- 
trary to Experience, and therefore not ſelf- exiſtent. 
And if fo, it will follow, that the World was 
made by ſome other Cauſe, which is ſelf-exiſtent; 
which was to be demonſtrated. 

IV. This ſelf-exiſtent Being is the Governor of 
the World. 

To prove this we may obſerve, what we have 
already ſhewn, that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent is 
omnipreſent, and we ſhall hereafter ſhew, that 
whatever is abſolutely perfect, muſt be abſolutely 
powerful, wife, and good; and if ſo, a 

Then ſince it does appear, that whatſoever is 
in God, is God; and by Conſequence, what- 
ever he is, he is every where; it will follow, 
That as God is omnipreſent, ſo he muſt be 

preſent in the Perfection of Power, Wiſdom, wy 
Good- 
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Goodneſs ; and by Conſequence muſt govern all 
Things. 

For by Power, I mean an Ability to act; and 
by Goodneſs, an Inclination to do Good; and by 
Wiſdom, a Faculty of Underſtanding; that has 
Relation to Means and Ends. And the Perfec. 
tion of every powerful, wiſe, and good Being, is 
to be exercis'd in doing all that Good, that Wiſ— 
dom directs to be done. 

And as it is evident, that that is the moſt per- 
fect Wiſdom, that propoſes the beſt Ends, and 
proſecutes them by the beſt Means, and in the 
beſt Manner. 

So ſince God is neceſſarily in every Place in the 
Perfection of Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, 
he mult neceſſarily be every where doing ſuch 
Acts of Goodneſs, as his abſolute Wiſdom judges 
beſt. And in this the whole Notion of Govern- 
ment is abſolved, in what{yever Senſe we under- 
ſtand it, in Reſpect as well of the Conſervation as 
the Diſpoſal of all Things. 

From all which it appears, that there is a ſelf- 
exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Being, that made and 
governs the World. 

But as we have no Notion of the Perfection of 
this Being, but under particular and diſtinct Ideas; 
this will not be a ſufficient Foundation for true 
Religion, unleſs we can be aſſured thoſe Ideas are 

right 
I will therefore enquire what thoſe Ideas 
are Wa which God is to be conceived; and 

2. Enquire what Notions we are to form of 
the Creation and Government of the World, con- 
fidering it as made and govern'd by a Being, to 
whom th 1eie Ideas belong. 

Of the Perfetticns or Attributes of God. 

As to the Ideas, under which the divine Na- 
ture is to be conceived, as God is an abſolutely 


per- 
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perfect Being, we are to recollect, that by abſo- 
jute Perfection is to be meant all Degrees of Being. 

And, therefore, the moſt natural Way to diſ- 
cover the particular Ideas of the divine Nature, 
is, to enquire what Degrees of Being are poſſible, 
and to attribute them to God in the higheſt Degree. 

Now there are four Degrees of Being. Some 
Beings are mere Subſtance; ſome have Life, ſome 
have Life and Senſe, and ſome have Life, Senſe, 
and Reaſon. If God has all poſſible Degrees of 
Being, we muſt conceive him under the Notion 
of a Subſtance, indued with the higheſt Degrees 
of Life, Senſe, and Reaſon. 

The Perfections of God conſider'd as a Subſtance. 

By a Subſtance, I mean a Being in Oppoſition 
to a Mode or Manner of Being. 

Now as to the Perfections of Subſtance, all 
Mankind conceive it a higher Degree of Being to 
be without Beginning, than to be made ; to be 
independent, than dependent ; to be eternal, than 
momentary ; to be infinite, than finite; to be im- 
material, than corporeal. And, therefore, when 
we conceive God to be an abſolutely perfect Sub- 
ſtance, we muſt conceive him to be an eternal, 
independent, neceſſary, immutable, ſpiritual, om- 
preſent, everlaſting Being. 

The Perfections of God conſider*d as a living © 
Subſtance. 

By Life is meant a Principle of Activity. 

Now Men conceive it a more excellent Degree 
of Activity to be able to do all Things, than 
only ſome, to do in an Inſtant without Difficulty 
and Oppoſition, than otherwiſe; to have this at- 
tive Capacity all at once; to have it laſt for ever, 
than for a Time. | 

And, therefore, while we conceive God as ab- 
ſolutely perfect in Life, we aſcribe to him the ut- 
moſt Dzgrees poſſible of Power. 5 

e 
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The Perfections of God, conſider'd as a Being in. 
dued with the higheſt Perfection of Senſe. 

By Senſe, I mean, here, a Senſation or Percep- 
tion of Pleaſure and Pain. 

And as a Life of Pleaſure is more excellent 
than Pain, and as it is more eligible to be ſenſible 
of Pleaſure, than only capable of it; and as it 
is better to have been always in Pleaſure, than 
otherwiſe; ſo in aſcribing to God the Perfection 
of Senſe, we muſt conceive him to be indued 
with the moſt exquiſite and actual Perception of 
all poſſible Degrees of Pleaſure, without Pain : 
And this we call the Happineſs of God. 

The Perfeftions of God, conſider'd as a Being in- 
dued with the higheſt Degrees of Reaſon. 

By Reaſon we uſually mean a Principle of 
Thought, which, as it exerts itſelf differently, is 
conceived under the different Names of Under- 
ſtanding and Will. 

By the Underſtanding, is meant the Operation 
of the Mind, by which we not only ſimply ap- 
prehend Objects, but alſo can compare and judge 
of their ſeveral Relations; and from hence draw 
Inferences and Obſervations, and provide for the 
Conſequences of them. 

But that Part of it more particularly, which 
relates to the apprehending and judging of the 
Natures and Reafons of Things, we call Know- 
ledge. 

And that by which we propound Deſigns, and 
find out proper Means for the Attainment of 
them, we call ſpeculative Wiſdom. 

So that if we are to conceive of God as abſo- 
lutely perfect in Reaſon, we muſt conceive him 
to have all poſſible Degrees of Knowledge and 
Wiſdom, without any Degree of Imperfection. 

And, therefore, whereas 'tis an Imperfection 


of Knowledge to know but in Part, or by De- 
grees, 
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grees, by Time and Obſervation : To be liable to 


Error, or Forgetfulneſs: 


And as it is a Defect of Wiſdom to propoſe 
no End, or to aim at a fooliſh End, or to pro- 
ſecute a right End improperly : 

So if we would rightly conceive of God, we 
muſt ſeperate all theſe Imperfections from him. 

The Perfections of the Will, | 

That which we call the Will, is that by which 
we determine our Operations in the Way of Choice. 

But then as it is ſuppoſed to be a Faculty of 
Reaſon, ſo it is by Conſequence to be ſuppoſed, 
that it muſt naturally chooſe and determine upon 
Reaſon. | 

And tho? *tis certain, that Men do not always 
follow the beſt Reaſon ; yet the Will is never 
determined without ſome Reaſon or other. 

And as the Reaſons that incline the Will may 
he various, we muſt therefore conceive it to be 
ſuch a Faculty, by which we can chooſe variouſ- 
ly, according to the various Reaſons offered to 
us; and therefore it is ſaid to be free. 

And, if this be true, that the Nature of the 
Will, and of that Freedom we aſcribe to Man, 
in reſpect of it, conſiſts in chuſing upon Reaſon ; 
it will follow, that the more we chuſe upon Rea- 
ſon, as our Choice is the more rational and per- 
fect, ſo it is likewiſe the more free. And, by 
Conſequence, when our Wills always chuſe the 
moſt reaſonable Things, and our Actions are con- 
formable to them, then we are in a true State of 
rational and perfect Freedom. 

This is the higheſt Perfection of Freedom, 
conſider'd in itſelf; and tho* this be an eligible 
State of Being, yet it would be more ſo, to be 
ſure of its Continuance. | 
And, therefore, if we would conceive of God 
rightly, in aſcribing to him the Perfections of 

| | Reaſon, 


— 
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Reaſon, we muſt conceive him to be indued with 
an abſolute Freedom of Self-determination upon 
Principles of Reaſon, and can act variouſly, as 
he has Reaſon for it. 

And this we call the Freedom of God. But 
then, | 

2. As he has a Power of Determining his O- 
perations, according as his Reaſon directs, ſo we 
muſt conceive he has this in the higheſt Degree 

offible, and therefore cannot determine contrary 
to that Meaſure of Reaſon he has for his Ope- 
rations. And by Conſequence muſt incline to the 
moſt reaſonable Things, and that without any 
Poſſibility of the Diſcontinuance of this, or of 
its Alteration or Decay, or any other Defe& or 
Imperfection. 

This is the Perfection of rational Freedom; 
and this Perfection of Freedom we call Holineſs. 

But yet here it is to be obſerved, that as Rea- 
ſon has different Names, according to its different 
Objects, and that which is in general called Un- 
derſtanding, is, at other Times, called Wiſdom, 
when confider'd as having Relation to Ends and 
Means; ſo it is here. 

And, therefore, tho' this perfect Conformity 
of the Will, to the Dictates of Reaſon, be in 
general called Holineſs; yet when Reaſon is con- 
ſider'd, as directing any Thing, as a Means to an 
End, and the Will is determined to purſue that 
End, by thoſe Means; then the Conformity of 
the Will, in this Caſe, may be called the Wiſdom 
of the Will. 

And as that Wiſdom which conſiders only the 
Natures and Relations of Things, without any 
Determination towards them, is therefore called 
ſpeculative Wiſdom; ſo this Wiſdom, which is 
here ſaid to be an Act of the Will, may be called 
practical Wiſdom, | 

2 And 
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And as this Determination of the Will in God 
is in variable, ſo this is ſometimes called, when 


ſpoken of the divine Nature, the Immutability of 


God. 

But nevertheleſs, when we conſider the Will 
only as acting in Conformity to the Dictates of 
Reaſon, it is then properly called Holineſs. 

And as the Will of God is always invariably 
determin'd by Reaſon, and the Reaſon of God is 
always right, ſo this invariable Determination of 
the divine Will, according to the Dictates of his 


| Reaſon, is what we mean by the Holineſs of 


God. 

Corollaries from the Holineſs of God. 

From this Notion of the Holineſs of God, ſe- 
_ Things will follow. 

He cannot act or will any Thing contrary 
to Ki Knowledge. 

By Knowledge is meant the Perception of 
Things, as they are; and, by Conlequence, 
Knowledge ſuppoſes the Exiſtence of the Thing 
known, ſo far as it is known. 

And, therefore, as that which has no Being 
cannot be perceived, or known; ſo it is certain, 
that thoſe Things which have a Being, cannot be 
perceived, or known, what they really are not; 


becauſe this is to perceive and know what is not, 


which is nothing. 

And, therefore, as God knows all Things, he 
muſt know them only as they really are. | 

And if ſo, then, if his Will and Operations 
be always conformable to his Knowledge, they 
muſt be always conformable to the Reality of 
Things, as they are. 

And if fo, ſince the Reality of Things, as 
they are in their Natures and Relations, 1s _ 
very Notion of Truth; it will follow, that he 
cannot will, or act any Thing contrary to ann, ; 
0 
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ſo that if God be holy, he muſt be immutably 
true, | 

2. God cannot will or a& any Thing contrary 
to his Wiſdom. Wiſdom ſuppoſes an End, and 
an End implies ſome Good. And, therefore, if 
God cannot will or act any Thing, but what is 
agreeable to his Wiſdom, he muſt always will, 
and act with an Intention of ſome Good; and as 
an abſolutely perfect Being can want no Good to 
himſelf; it muſt follow, therefore, that it muſt 
be ſome Good to his Creatures. 

So that from the Holineſs of God, we are aſ- 
iured of his GootIneſs, that he never wills, or 
acta any Thing, but for the Good of his Crea- 
TUFES, 

But then, as Wiſdom ſuppoſes an End, ſo does 
it a wiſe End. And, therefore, tho' God be im- : 
mutably diſpoſed to do Good to his Creatures, yet 
as his Goodneſs is a wiſe Goodneſs, he cannot be 
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ſuppoſed to will, or do Good to his Creatures, 

but in ſuch a Way as ſhall beſt anſwer the End of y 

doing Good. 1 
So that when we ſpeak of the Goodneſs of A 


God, we muſt mean an immutable Diſpoſition in 
him to do Good to his Creatures, according to 
their Natures and Capacities, which, as they are 
different, ſo this Attribute is diſtinguiſn'd by dif- 
ferent Names. 

When it relates to Puniſhment, we call it Juſ- 
tice; to Pardon, Mercy; to Moderation in Pu- 
niſhment, Equity; to Slowneſs, Patience. But 
all theſe are but ſo many ſeveral Ways of doing 
Good. 

And as Goodneis is the neceſſary Reſult of 
Holineſs, aud theſe ſeveral Operations the natural 
Reſalt of Good nes ſo we muſt as neceſſarily 
conceive the divine Nature to be diſpoſed to Juſ- 
4 tice, Mercy, Sc. as we conceive him to be holy 
and good. But 
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But then, as Holineſs always acts according to 
Reaſon, - and Goodneſs diſpoſes God to do Good 
in ſuch a Manner to his Creatures, as they are 
capable; ſo tho God be diſpoſed to puniſh or 
pardon, yet it muſt be only in ſuch Manner, 
Meaſure and Seaſon, as his Wiſdom ſees. beſt for 
his Creatures. 

And if fo, we ſee the Abfurdity of thoſe No- 
tions, that are drawn from the abſohute Sove- 
reignty of God, denoting a Power of e 
with his Creatures as he pleaſes. 

For according to theſe Reaſonings, we ſee there 
is no ſuch Attribute belonging to the. divine Nature. 

Sovereignty properly ſigniſies no more than a 
Right of Dominion; which, as God is holy, can 
only be a Right of dealing with his Creatures ac- 
— to his infallible Reaſon; that is, accord- 

ing to his Knowledge of the Natures and Capa- 
cities of his Creatures, and as his Wiſdom Judges | 
beit for them. 

Thus we are to conceive * the e of 
the divine Will. 

And from hence we may explain the true Ex- 
tent of God's Power; for as whatever he does, 
he does oy his Will, and can, therefore, do what 
he will: So, on the other Hand, we may ſay, 
that what he cannot will, he cannot do, becauſe 
it is contrary to his Renten to will it. And 
therefore, 

1. As God cannot will ab Thing contrary | to 
his Knowledge; ſo he cannot make Good, Evil, 
nor Evil, Good: In a Word, he cannot make a 
Thing to be, and not to be, which is a Contra- | 
diction. 

2. As he cannot will any Thing 3 to 
Truth, ſo it is impoſſible for God to do or r 
any Thing that 1s falle. 

As he cannot will any Thing contrixy. to 
Vol. III. ET Wiſdom, 
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Wiſdom; and therefore to Goodneſs; ſo tis im- 
poſſible for God to make any Creature, that it 
ſhould be miſerable, merely for the Sake of Mi- 
ſery. | | 
Thus much might ſuffice upon the Perfections 
of the rational Will, and how far they belong to 
God: 

But becauſe the various Operations are called 
Paſſions, I will enquire a little into the Nature of 
theſe Paſſions, and how far they ought to be 
aſcribed to God. 

Of the Paſſions. 

Tho! theſe Operations, which we call Paſſions, 
are the Motions of the rational Will, yet they 
chiefly ſhew themſelves in the ſenſitive Part. 

And they are called Paſſions, either becauſe 
they are Effects excited in the Mind by the Ope- 
ration of the Blood and Spirits ; or becauſe there 
is uſually a Commotion excited in the Blood and 
Spirits by theſe inward Operations of the Mind. 

Now becauſe theſe Paſſions are very often oc- 
caſion'd by, or attended with theſe bodily Com- 
motions, Men are cautious how they aſcribe them 
to God, as ſeeming to imply ſome Imperfections. 

Whereas, as they are real Motions of the ra- 
nonal Soul, there muft be ſomething in the Na- 
ture of God confider'd as a perfectly rational Be- 
ing, analogous to theſe Affections in us, tho' in- 
finitely removed from thoſe Imperfections, with 
which they are attended in us: And we may as 
well deny that God knows, becauſe we know by 
Ratiocination, as deny all rational Affections to 
him, becauſe they are excited in us by Paſſion : 
They are but ſo many various Ways of repre- 
ſenting the Operations of the Will, in the Pur- 
fuit of Good, and avoiding Evil; for according 
as any Object appears to the Underſtanding to be 


Good or Evil; ſo the Will is inclined or averſe 
2 to 
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to it. And. this Inclination of the Will to God, 
we call Love; and the Averſion to Evil, Hatred. 

If the Good or Evil be conſider'd as preſent, 
becauſe the Will cannot but embrace what the 
Underſtanding approves, without ſome Compla- 
cency in it, nor ſhew its Averfion to a preſent E- 
vil, without ſome Diſturbance at it ; therefore, 
that general Inclination of the Will to Good, 
which 1s called Love, is then called Delight and 
Joy; and that general Averſion to Evil, which 
is called Hatred, is then diftinguiſh*'d by Grief or 
Anger. | 

if the Good or Evil be conſider'd as future, 
then the Love 1s called Defire and Hope ; and 
the Hatred, Fear and the like. | 

But then, as there is nothing future to God, fo 
Hope, Deſire, or Fear, that ariſe from the Good 
or Evil, conſider'd as future, cannot be aſcribed: 
to him any otherwiſe than in Condeſcenſion to 
our Weakneſs, 

But as for Grief or Anger, Defire or Joy, that 
relate to a preſent Good or Evil; there is ſome- 
thing analogous in God to theſe, tho* without 
our Imperfections. 

And, therefore, as we love what ap good 
to us with a ſenſitive Complacency, fo God has 
ſuch a Diſpoſition for Good, as to take a rational 
Pleaſure in it. 

And tho' God cannot be faid to be angry or 
grieve, as they imply a Diſturbance in us, yet 
there is ſuch an Averſion to all Evil in God, as 
to produce in him ſuch Effects as are the Tokens 
of thoſe Paſſions in us. 

a far we may aſcribe thoſe Affections to 

But then theſe Affections are but the various 
Motions of the Will ; and, by Conſequence, as 
it is the Perfection of the divine Will, to be im- 
. F f 2 ; mutably 
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mutably conformable to the Dictates of Reaſon; 


ſo muſt theſe Affections in God be always con- 
ceived to be: And, therefore, k 

1. As God cannot will, ſo he cannot love 
without Reaſon; and, therefore, as he cannot be 
ſaid to love himſelf, merely becauſe he will, but 
becauſe he has Reaſon for it, as being perfect; fo 
he muſt love himſelf infinitely, becauſe he is in- 
finitely perfect; and every Thing elſe in ſuch De- 
gree, as it comes nearer to his Perfection. 

And thus he hates, not becauſe he will, but 


becauſe the Thing he hates is evil, and he hates 


it in ſuch Degree as it is fo. 

2. As his Will, ſo we muſt conceive his Love 
and Hatred to be immutably conformable to his 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, and, by Conſequence, 
to Truth and Goodneſs, ſo far as to love and hate 
every Thing, ſo far as it is agreeable or diſagree- 
able to Truth. 

And thus we are to conceive of God, with 
reſpe& to the Affections or Paſſions. 

And if all theſe Concluſions be true, from 
hence I draw this general Corollary, viz. 

Corollary. That whatever Notions of God are 
contrary to theſe, ſo far they are contrary to 
Truth. 

And if ſo, from hence it will follow, that 
ſince we have a Book, we call the Scriptures, 
wherein God is repreſented, cf all Perfections, 
agreeable to theſe Notions here demonſtrated ; fo 
far it is worthy to be received as true. 

Thus I have diſpatch'd the firſt Thing to be 
conſider'd, viz. how we are to conceive of God, 
as an abſolutely perfect Nature or Being. 

And whereas I have ſhewn, that this Being, 
to whom theſe Perfections belong, is the Creator 
and Governor of the World, I will enquire, 

II. What Notions we are to form of the Crea- 
| tion 
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tion and Government of the World, confidering 
it as made and governed by this abſolutely perfect 
Being. 

of the Creation of the World. 

By the World is meant all Things viſible and 
inviſible, except God. 

And by the Creation of the World is meant, 
that all Things are from God. 

Now ſince God muſt do every Thing ſuita- 

bly to his own infinite Perfections; if we do 
but reflect upon theſe Perfections, and conſider 
him as afting according to them in the 
Creation of the World, this will bring us to the 
Diſcovery and Eſtabliſhment of true Religion, 
And, therefore, 
1. As the World was made by the Power of 
God; and if we look back, and conſider what 
the Notion of this Power is, it will furniſn us 
with ſeveral Obſervations. 

By the Power of God 1s meant, his being able 
to do all Things by his bare Will, and that as he 
can do, whatever he can will; ſo what he cannot 
will, he cannot do. 

And if ſo, then, as nothing could come into 
Being, without his Will, ſo all Things muſt have 
been produced, ſo ſoon as he willed they ſhould 
be. And, therefore, as the World was by the 
Will of God, fo it required nothing but his bare 
Will to riſe into Being. wah 

When the World was made, 1s only knowable 
by Tradition or Revelation. | 
We can only fay, that the Novelty of Hiſto- 
ry, the Riſe of Arts and Sciences, the late Cul- 
tivation and Civilizing of Nations, and the ſmall 
Increaſe of Mankind, are certain Proofs, that it 
hath not been of long Continuance : But how 
lately ſoever it might have been made, there is no 
Point of Time, beyond which it might not have 
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been made, if God pleaſed. And as all Things 
are equally eaſy to God, that he can will; fo he 
could as eafily have made ten thouſand Worlds, 
as one. And as there can be no certain Bounds 


aſſign'd, beyond which his Works might not have 


extended; fo *tis very reaſonable to think, that 
God has made more Worlds than ours; and as 
here, ſo has filled them with Creatures ſuitable to 
thoſe Syſtems. 

And thus we may reaſon from the Power of 
God. 

But when we fay the World was made by the 
bare Power and Will of God, we muſt not con- 
ceive, that it was the Effect of mere Will with- 
out Reaſon. No, as God 1s abſolutely holy, we 
muſt conclude he was guided by Reafon m the 
Creation of the World. 

And, therefore, that he made the World no 


ſooner, was not without Reaſon; and that he made 


it as it is, was becauſe he ſaw it moſt reaſonable 
to be made ſo. 

Reaſon 1s the Rule of all his Operations ; and 
if we conſider God, as acting always according 
to this Rule, which is the Notion we have before 
given of his Holineſs; ſince we have before 
ſhewn, that under this is comprehended, and by 
this it is implied, that he muſt always be directed 
in all his Operations by his Knowledge, Wiſdom, 
Truth and Goodneſs; as we muſt conceive him 
acting in the Creation, according to theſe ſeveral 
Perfections, as his Rules; ſo theſe ſeveral Per- 
fections are the natural Rules to us to form our 
Notion of his Creation by. 

And, therefore, firſt, let us conſider God as 
acting in the Creation, according to his Know- 


ledge; and if this be allow'd, that his Know- 


ledge is infinite, from hence it will follow, that 
he made nothing by Chance, but that every Thing 
Was 
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was made according to thoſe eternal and perfect 
Ideas of his infinite Mind. 

And if ſo, from hence we may conclude, that 

every Thing muſt have been made perfect in its 
This muſt be true of all the Creatures in tlie 
World; and if we apply this to Man, we muſt 
conceive, that he was made a t Man, not 
wanting in any Thing that the Perfection of his 
Nature and Species requir'd. | 

And, by Confequence, fince the human Na- 
ture is compounded of a reaſonable and ſenſitive 
Principle, which we call Soul and Body, he muſt 
have been made perfe& in both theſe. 

1. As Man is indued with a reaſonable Princi- 
le, or Soul, he muſt be made perfectly reaſona- 
le; that is, his Underſtanding muſt have been 

informed, or at leaſt capable of knowing by Rea- 
ſon every Thing neceffary to be known, ſo far as 
Reaſon can diſcover it, and as ſoon as his Occa- 
ſions required it: And his Will and Affections 
muſt: have been in a regular Subordination to his 
Underſtanding, ſo as not to chooſe, or reject any 
Thing, but as Reaſon ſhould direct and approve; 
this being the Perfection of the rational Nature, 
which we call Holineſs. 

2. As the Body is made up of ſeveral Parts in 

a certain Number, Order, and Proportion, with 
ſeveral Powers adapted to ſeveral Ends, all which 
are put in Conjunction with, and under the Di- 
rection and Government of Reaſon; ſo it muſt 


have been made perfect in theſe Reſpects: And, 
therefore, the Body of the firſt Man muſt have 
been made perfect, not only in its integrant Parts, 
as to their Number, Order, and Uſe, which I 
call the natural Perfection of the Body: But it 
muſt have alfo been perfectly ſubje& to the Soul, 
which I call the moral Perfection of the Body. 

Ff 4 This 
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This muſt be fo, if the divine Operations are 
agreeable to his Knowledge ; for otherwiſe he 
muſt have had an imperfect Idea of his Works. 

But further, if God made all Things according 
to his Knowledge, fince he cannot begin to know 
any Thing, he made every Thing with a certain 


Foreknowledge, how it would act, and what the 


Event of its Actions would be. 

And as 'tis evident, that he made all material 
Things mutable, and all living Things mortal, 
and all rational Creatures fallible, and all free 
Creatures liable to Sin; ſo he muſt have foreſeen 
all the Changes of the former, and all the Deaths, 
Errors, and Sins of the latter, with the Cauſe, 
Manner, and Circumſtances of them, and all the 
poſſible Effects that thoſe Changes, Deaths, and 
Errors would produce for ever: And if all Things 
were made according to this Idea, he muſt have 
order'd all Things fo, as to anſwer all the ſeveral 
Events for ever, that his Work ſhould not be 
diſorder'd, nor his Deſign defeated by them. 

2. As the World was made according to the 
Knowledge, ſo, muſt it likewiſe be according to 
the Wiſdom of God. | 

And, therefore, as Wiſdom has Relation to 
Ends and Means, and he 1s only truly wiſe, that 
propoſes the beſt Ends, and purſues them by the 
propereſt Means; ſo in making the World, we 
muſt conclude, that God made every Thing for 
ſome End, and that he indued all his Creatures 
with ſuch Natures, as were beſt ſuited to, and 
moſt proper to attain that End. 

And if ſo, when we ſee God has made various 
Species of Creatures in the World; if that was 


done according to our Notion of Wiſdom, he 


muſt not only have ſuited their Natures, Organs, 
and Diſpoſitions to this Earth, but alſo have made 
the Earth ſo, as was beſt for their Reception; ſo 
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as there ſhould not be more Creatures than it 
ſhould be capable of receiving, nor any natural 
Neceſſity, but what it ſhould be capable of ſup- 
lying. 
l * as *tis evident, that God intended that 
theſe Creatures ſhould come upon the Earth b 
Degrees, he muſt not only have given them ſuch 
natural Diſpoſitions and Powers, as were adapted 
to that End, but likewiſe ſuch as were neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of their Offspring. And as 
theſe various Species of Creatures were to be diſ- 
perſed into different Parts of the Earth, ſo he 
muſt have ſuited the ſeveral Natures of his Crea- 
tures to their different Situations, and furniſh'd 
all ſuch Neceſſaries, as thoſe different Climates 
ſhould require. 

And if among theſe we conſider Mankind as 
ſociable Creatures, ſo they muſt likewiſe be form- 
ed with proper Organs of Speech, by which they 
might communicate their Thoughts to each other, 
and with ſuch Diſtinction of Faces, by which 
they might know one another. 

And, lajily, as this Earth, and the various In- 
habitants of it, have ſo manifeſt a Dependence on 
the heavenly Bodies ; ſo we muſt conceive, that 
the Nature he has given, and the Poſition, Or- 
der, and Motion, that he has placed thoſe heaven- 
ly Bodies in, is beſt for the Earth, and its ſeveral 
Inhabitants. 1 

And by Conſequence, as the Heat, and Light 
of the heavenly Bodies, is communicated diffe- 
rently, to the different Parts of the Earth, we 
muſt conclude, that this is beſt for thoſe Places, 
to have no more Light and Heat than is now im- 
parted to them. We come now, 

3. To conſider what Notions we are to form 
of the Creation of the World, as it was made by 
a God of Truth. 
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By Truth is meant the Reality of Things as 
they are, either in themſelves, or as they ſtand 
related to one another. 

And if all Things muſt have been made ac- 
cording to Truth, fince there is a natural Relation 
between the Idea of all Things in the divine 
Mind, and the Things to be formed by it, we 
muſt conceive, that all Things were made accord. 
ingly ; and by Conſequence, as God could not 
have an imperfe& Idea of his Works; fo all 


Things muſt be made perfect in their Kinds, as 


I faid before. 

And ſo likewiſe, ſince there is a manifeſt Rela- 
tion between the Things themſelves, we muſt 
conceive, that nothing was made of this Nature, 
but what was agreeable to theſe Relations. 

And therefore, 1. As whatſoever natural End 
God made any Thing for, he muſt have provided 
Means for attaining it; and there muſt have been 
a neceſſary Agreement, between thoſe Means, 
and that End, that the End ſhould be attain'd by 
thoſe Means. 

And as every Thing had its Nature in order to 
an End, and therefore by N according to its 
Nature muſt attain its End; ſo it will follow, 
that ſo far as we know the Natures of Things, ſo 
far we may be able to judge of their Ends: And 
on the contrary, ſo far as we can find the End of 
any Thing, ſo far we may certainly conclude, as 
to its Nature, if we are able to diſcover what 
Nature is neceſſary to that End. As there muſt 
be this Agreement between natural Means and 
their Ends; ſo, 

2. There muſt likewiſe be between natural 
Cauſes and Effects: 

And, therefore, as no Effect can be produced 
without a Cauſe, nor Cauſe without an Effect; 


ſo whatever natural Effects there are, they _ 
5 ve 
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hive a Cauſe proportion'd to them; and thoſe 
Effects muſt be ſuch, as are ſuitable to the Nature 
and Power of their Caufes. 

And as nothing can give what it has not in its 
Nature to give; and therefore no Cauſe can pro- 
duce any natural Effe& contrary to, or above its 
Nature; ſo no natural Effect can receive what 
the Cauſe has not, | 

And therefore Reft cannot naturally produce 
Motion; nor Motion Reft ; and Matter can pro- 
duce nothing but Matter z and Motion nothing 
but Motion. 

And ſo by the ſame Reaſon, a Subſtance with- 
out Life, Senſe or Reafon, cannot produce a liv- 
ing, ſenſible, or rational Creature. 

And if this be true, no living, ſenſible, much 
lefs rational Agent, can be produced by mere 
Matter and Motion ; for as Matter cannot move 
itſelf, ſo it cannot give a Principle of Self- motion 
or Life to another. 

And as neither Matter nor Motion ſeparately 
or conjunctly, do in their own Nature imply, or are 
indued with Senſe or Reaſon; ſo neither can they 
produce Senſe or Reaſon. | 
And if fo, then every rational, ſenſible, and 
living Creature, muſt be endued with ſome im- 
material Principle, which is the Cauſe of their 
rational, c. tions. 

If any one ſhould aſk, what the Nature of 
that immaterial Principle is, and what becomes of 
it, when it dies? We anſwer, we cannot tell. 

But thus much we may ſay, that it is not in- 
conſiſtent with Reaſon, that there may be ſeveral 
Degrees and Orders of immaterial Beings, and 
that ſuch of theſe, as are made to actuate Bodies, 
may be put into different Badies, according to 
their different Capacities ; and when thoſe Bodies 
ae dead, they may poſſibly tranſmigrate into 
others 
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others; and when they have finiſh*d their Courſe, 


they were made for, may either be annihilated | 


or be rewarded by God, according to their ſeveral 
Natures and Capacities. 

As there is ſuch a neceſſary Relation between 
natural Cauſes and their Effects; ſo there is like- 
wiſe between their natural Faculties and their 
Objects. 

f- rom hence it will follow, that whatever Fa- 
culty God made, he muſt have provided a ſuitable 
Object for it, and for every Object a ſuitable Fa- 


culty, and there muſt be a natural Agreement 


between them. 

And if ſo, we may conclude, that whatever 
Object he ſaw neceſſary by any Creature to be de- 
ſired, in order to the Enjoyment of it; or feared 
in order to the ſnunning it; he muſt have given 
his Creatures ſuitable Appetites to deſire, and 
ſuitable Fears to ſhun : And whatever is neceſ- 
ſary to be perceived or underſtood, he muſt have 
given them Faculties to perceive and underſtand. 

So, on the other Hand, we may conclude, 
that whatever our natural Appetites crave, or our 
Fears ſuggeſt, are alſo proper to be defired and 
fear d. And that whatever the Senſes of all 
ſenſible Beings perceive, and the Wen 
of all reaſonable Beings dictate at all Times, muſt 
not only be, but be, as they are perceived. 

And if ſo, then an uniform Conſent of all 
Mankind, concerning any Thing, which is the 
Object of their Faculties, muſt be a certain Ar- 


gument of the Truth of that Thing. 


Thus we {<2 in general what Notions we are to 
conceive of the Creation of the World, conſider- 
0 it, as made by a God of Truth. We come now, 

To conſider the Creation, as the Effect of 
the. nel of God. 

The Goodneſs of God conſiſts in an immutable 
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te, E Diſpoſition to do Good to his Creatures; from 


ed, | whence we conclude, that he made every Creature 
ral E to do them Good, according as their ſeveral Na- 
| 3 tures are capable of it; and if ſo, then, 


en 4 1. Since there are ſeveral Kinds and Degrees of 
e- Creatures, it will follow, that they muſt be made 
It 4 for ſeveral Kinds of Happineſs ; and, therefore, 
3 as there are ſome Kinds of Creatures, that for 
al E Want of Life, are not capable of Happineſs 
le 3 themſelves, ſo they muſt be intended for the 
L- 3 Happineſs of others. 
it 4 Again; As there are other Creatures, which, 
5 tho? they are endued with Life and Senſe, yet 
2 ſeem abſolutely neceſſary for the Happineſs of 


r 
; „ Man; ſo we muſt conclude, that ſuch Creatures 
1 were ſo far intended for this Uſe. 
] E But as they are capable of ſome Degree of 
Happineſs themſelves, we muſt conclude, that 
God deſigned them to be happy ſo far as ſhould 
conſiſt with their being uſeful to the Happineſs 
of Men. 
And as there 1s nothing made of this Kind, 
but was made of ſuch a Nature, and provided 
with ſuch Means, and placed in ſuch a State, as 
was ſuitable to its End; ſo every Thing, by act- 
$ ing according to its Nature, would not only attain 
5 its own Happineſs, but alſo by being uſed by 
N Man, it muſt contribute to the Happineſs of Man. 
: Again; As Man is compoſed of a ſenſitive Body, 
and a rational Soul joined together; ſo we muſt 
conclude, that God made Man, that he ſhould be 
happy, both in Body and Soul; and if fo, then, 
firſt, as *tis evident, that the rational Nature has 
a Faculty, by which it can confider and apprehend 
the Natures and Reaſons of Things; and another 
Faculty of chuſing and acting according as Reaſon 
judges any Thing fit to be choſen or done ;. fo it 
| will tollow, that Mankind, as being opal 
2 rea- 
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Creatures, and made in a State of Perfection, 
muſt not only have been provided, with all ne- 
ceſſary Means of every Thing neceſſary to be 
known, and furniſh*d with ſufficient Power to do 
what Reaſon ſhould direct to be done; but alfo 
by confidering and acting accordingly, they muft 
have been as happy in their rational Nature, as 
ſuch a Nature is capable of. And fo, 

2. As the bodily Nature of Man 1s compoſed 
of ſeveral Faculties and Powers, having Senſes 
and Appetites ſuited to, and carried towards cer- 
tain Objects; ſo it will follow, that God made 

roper Objects for thoſe Powers, &c. and put 
an in ſuch a State, as was moſt proper for the 
joyment of them; and that, in the Enjoy- 
ment of thoſe Objects, he muſt have been as 
happy, as his bodily Nature is capable of being. 

But as Man's two Natures were ſo united, that 
the Powers and Operations of the Body were 
placed under the Direction of the Mind, which 
is the moral Perfection of his Nature; fo it will 
follow, | 

That Man could not be happy, but by acting 
according to that Subordination ; but on the con- 
trary, ſo far as this moral Perfection of his Facul- 
ties ſhould be wanting, ſo far he muſt be want- 
ing of perfect Happineſs. 

Laſtly, If Mankind were made to be happy 
both in Soul and Body; 

And if it be true, that Mankind were made in 
ſuch a State, and furniſned with ſuch Means, as 
were moſt proper for their Happineſs; then if it 
ſhall appear hereafter, that this Happinefs was to 
be everlaſting ; then it will follow, that Man 
was not only immortal as to his Soul, but as to 
his Body alſo. 

Theſe are the Notions we cannot but receive, 

| whilſt 
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whilſt we conſider the Happineſs of human Na- 
ture in itſelf. But, 

2. As Man was made for Society, and without 
it he cannot be happy; ſo we muſt conclude, 
that he was provided with ſuch Society, as his 
Happineſs required. 

And if ſo, then ſince Mankind were not onl 
made with Faculties of Speech; but alſo with 
another Faculty of multiplying their Species, and 
therefore muſt be ſupplied with proper Means for 
this: From hence we muſt conclude, that at the 
Creation, the firſt Society was not of Man with 
Man, but of Man with Woman, and in ſuch 
Proportion as was beſt for increaſing the Species, 
and moſt for the Happineſs of Society. 

And as no Society can be happy without mu- 
tual Benevolence; ſo we — conceive, that 
Mankind was not only made with this natural 
Diſpoſition, but alſo placed in a State ſuitable to it. 

And therefore, ſince Mankind were originally 
made of the ſame Nature, with the ſame Deſires 
and Neceſſities, and might want the ſame Things 
at the ſame Time, from whence might ariſe Con- 
tention; ſo from hence we muſt conclude, that 
whatever Number of Men and Women were 
made, as they were made for ſocial Happineſs, 
there muſt have been enough of every 5 
made to ſatisfy their Wants. 

But then, as Man is a rational Creature, and, 
by Conſequence, his Happineſs, ſuch as depends 
upon a = Subordination of his Appetites to 
Reaſon 3 ſo tho' God made enough of every 
Thing for him, yet this would not make him 
happy, unleſs his Defires and Neceſſities ſhould 
be regulated by Reaſon. | 

And if fo, then as every Thing has a Nature 
ſuited to its End, we muſt conclude, that Man- 
kind were ſo made, as not to defire any Thing, 
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but what they wanted; nor any Thing any other. 
wiſe than ſhould be conſiſtent with mutual Bene. 
volence. From hence, it will follow, that the 
natural State of Man, tho? all Things were in 
common, could not be a State of War. For if 
Want was to be the Rule of their Deſires, ſince 
there was enough of every Thing,. there could 
be no Reaſon 2 Strife; and as every one had 
a natural Love to every one, there could be no 
Inclination to it. 

This doubtleſs muſt have been the natural State 
of Mankind, ſuppoſing there were ever ſo many 
made; but it is very natural to conceive, that 
there was but one Man and Woman originally 
made. For ſince Mankind were to be placed in 
ſuch a State of Life as was beſt. for the Preſerva- 
tion of mutual Benevolence; it ſeems moſt natu- 
ral for this Purpoſe, that Mankind ſhould pro- 
ceed from one Man and Woman, that as they 
were undivided in their Original, ſo they ſhould 
be undivided in their Affections. 

Thus we ſee ow we are to conceive of the 
Creation of the World, conſidering it as made by 
the Goodneſs of God: And ſuppoſing theſe De- 
duct ions to be true, we will infer, 

That ſo far as we have any Hiſtory of the 
Creation, which is found to agree with theſe Con- 
cluſions, ſo far we have Reaſon to conclude it 


true. 
Now the Old 7. Namens is the only Book that 


gives us any Account of this; and here, every 


Thing was made, as we have before ſhewn it 
ought to be, by the bare Act of the divine W ill: 
Let ſuch a Thing be, and it was ſo, © 

And that he made every Thing every Way 
ſuited to its End, and naturally capable of attain- 

ing it. 

And that when he made Man, he not only 
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made him good, but after his own Image, un- 
der which is comprehended all, that can be meant 
by Perfection and Happineſs. 

And as this Happineſs was to be a Happineſs 
of Soul and Body for ever; and, therefore, there 
was a Neceſſity by which the Body might be pre- 
ſerved in Being; ſo we are told of a Tree of 
Life, which might be intended, as a Preſervative 
againſt all Decays of Nature, and a Remedy for 
all accidental Injuries. 

And as it was neceſſary that Man, as a ſociable 
Creature, ſo ſoon as he ſhould be made, ſhould 
be provided with Society, and that of Man with 
Woman, fo we are told it was accordingly. And, 
therefore, this Account being agreeable to our 
foregoing Reaſonings, which appear to be demon- 
ſtratively true; ſo far we have Reaſon to con- 
clude this Account of the Old Teſtament to be true. 

Having ſhewn the abſolute Perfection of God, 
and the Relation he bears to the World, as 8. 
Creator, I proceed to ſhew what Obligations o 
Duty ariſe from hence ; and how theſe two Con- 
ſiderations will bring us to the Law of Nature, 
which is ſo much ſought after. For, 

1. As God is abſolutely perfect, and loves 
every Thing in ſuch Degree, as it comes nearer 
to his Perfection; ſo, by Conſequence, the only 
Way to pleaſe God, is to be like him; and, 
therefore, we muſt endeavour to be perfect, as he 
is perfect. | | 

And as his imitable Perfections are his Wiſdom, 
Holineſs, Truth and Goodneſs, it is a natural 
Duty to endeavour to be wiſe and holy, true and - 
good; and, by Conſequence, whatever is implied 
in theſe Perfections in God, which are imitable by 
us, is our Duty to imitate, and will be pleaſing 
to him. So, | 

2. As God is the Creator of the World, I in- 
Vor. III. G g fer, 
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fer, that all the Powers God has given us, ſhould 
be imployed in ſuch a Way, as is ſuitable to the 
End they were given for : And as they were 
made in due Subjection to Reaſon, ſo from hence 
it will follow, that our Faculties ſhould be exer. 
ciſed as Reaſon approves ; and when we find an 
Tendencies in us to the Contrary, it muſt be our 
Duty to ſubdue them. So, 

3. As God has put in us ſeveral Relations, it 
is his Will that we ſhould behave ourſelves ſuit- 
ably to thoſe Relations 

So that if we do but conſider what the ſeveral 
Relations we bear to one another, are, and what 
Actions ariſe from thoſe Relations, this will give 
us a View into thoſe Laws, which Nature obliges 
us to in this Reſpect. 

This is a natural Proceeding on this Subject; 
but this will not anſwer my Deſign ; and there- 
fore I go, 

Thirdly, To enquire what Notions we are to 
form of the Government of the World, conſider- 
ing it as governed by an abſolutely perfect Being. 

And fince God, as an abſolutely perfect Being, 
cannot act contrary to his Nature and Perfections, 
we muſt here again conſider his Perfections, as 
ſo many Rules, by which to form our Notions of 
his Operations in the Government, as we have al- 
ready done in the Creation of the World; and 
this will afford us as clear a Notion of it as Rea- 
fon alone can furniſh us withal. 

Of the Government of the World. 

J will begin. my Obſervations from his Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom; and if we reflect, as we 
have ſhewn, that he cannot begin to know any 
Thing, and can never ceaſe to know every Thing 
and that he cannot do any Thing weakly, or er- 
roneouſly, in reſpect either of the End, the Means, 
the Manner, or Seaſon of acting; 
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From hence we muſt conclude, that nothin 
can happen in the World without his Knowledge 
foreſeeing it, and his Wiſdom diſpoſing it for 
ſome End; and always for the beſt, but alſo in 
reſpe& of the Suitableneſs of the Means, and 
the Seaſonableneſs of the Time. 

For he who knows the Natures and Ends of 
Things, as perfectly as he knows any Thing, and 
cannot poſſibly be miſtaken, is equally capable of 
governing all Things, as any Thing, 

2. As God is ſhewn to be in his Nature true, 
ſo muſt he be alſo in his Government, ſo as not 
to do any Thing contrary to Truth. 

And, therefore, as Truth is the Reality of 
Things, as they are, or as they ſtand related to 
one another, we muſt conceive, that in the Go- 
vernment of the World, he will not a& contrary 
to the Natures and Relations of Things. 

As, therefore, there is a natural Relation of 
Agreement between Means and Ends, Effects 
and Cauſes, Faculties and Objects; ſo he muſt 
be conceived to govern the World according to 
theſe natural Relations, ſo as that there ſhould be 
a natural Agreement between them. 

And, therefore, as we muſt conceive, that he 
will not produce natural Effects by ſupernatural 
Cauſes, when natural Cauſes will do; ſo on the 
other Hand, we muſt conceive, that the Relation 
between Faculties and their Objects ſhall be main- 
tained ; | 

And, therefore, as God made various living 
Creatures with natural Appetites to preſerve the 
Individuum, and made ſuitable Proviſion for them 
ſo we muſt conceive in the Government of the 
World, that there ſhall be always a like ſuitable 
Proviſion continued, ſo as that nothing ſhall want 
any Thing to its neceſſary Preſervation. 1 
As all living Creatures are likewiſe made with 
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natural Appetites and Faculties for the Preſerva- 
tion of their Species: As it does follow, that as 
there muſt have been an equal Number of Males 
and Females, that there might be an Object ſuita- 
ble to every Faculty ; ſo we muſt conceive, that 
there ſhall always be an equal Number of every 

Species continued : 

And fince the Males (if we apply this to Man- 
kind) are expoſed to greater Danger than the Fe- 
males; from hence we muſt conclude, that in the 
Government of the World there ſhall be more 
Males born into the World, than Females, to an- 
ſwer this Defect. 

And as there are Relations of Agreement and 
Diſagreement of one Thing to another in Na- 
ture; ſo there are likewiſe inſtituted Relations of 
one Thing to another in Society; and, by Con- 
ſequence, as God is true, we muſt conceive, that 
if he ſhall think fit to condeſcend to treat with 
us in our own Way, he will act ſuitably to theſe 
Relatiotis. 

And, therefore, as there are certain Signs and 
Words, that are agreed upon by every Society 
to be the outward Expreſſions of our inward 
Thoughts: From hence we muſt conclude, that 
if God ſhall treat with Mankind, and for that 
Purpoſe ſhall make uſe of any Sign, or Word, 
or Action, either to expreſs his own Will, or re- 
preſent any other Thing by ; that Sign, Word, 
or Action is a certain Declaration of his Will, and 
a certain Repreſentation of the Thing. 

And whatever he delivers to be believed, is 
really as he declares it; and whatever he expreſſes 
a Deſire of, he does really deſire it. 

This muſt be ſo, if God be true. | 

3. As God is true, ſo is he good in the Go- 
vernment of the World. He orders every Thing 
as ſhall be beſt for the Happineſs of his Gy 
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and all his Methods are ſuited to that End. 

And if ſo, ſince there are ſome Creatures not 
capable of Happineſs themſelves, they muſt be 
ſo order'd as is beſt for the Happineſs of others. 

And fince there are other Creatures capable of 
Happineſs in ſome Degrees, and yet are neceſſary 
to the Happineſs of Man; it will follow, that 
their Happineſs ſhall only be provided for in ſuch 
Degree, as is conſiſtent with their Subordination 
to Man. 

From hence it will follow, that as all Things 
were at firſt put in ſuch a State, as was ſuitable to 


the End they were made for; ſo all Things that 


are neceſſary to the Happineſs of Man, were ori- 
ginally put in Subjection to Man. And, 
Laſtly, As the Happineſs of Man does not 


only require a ſuitable Enjoyment of Objects, but 


likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of one another in Society; 
ſo in the Government of the World God has pro- 
vided not only for his Happineſs in his priyate, 
but alſo in his ſocial Capacity. 

But the Method of doing this will be beſt un- 
derſtood by confidering the Holineſs of God. 


4. The Holineſs of God conſiſts in an immu- 


table Conformity of his Will and Operations to 
the Dictates of his infallible Reaſon ; and as the 


natural Rule of Reaſon is the Natures and Rea- 


ſons of Things ; ſo this muſt likewiſe be the Rule 
of his Operations to do nothing but what the 
Natures and Reaſon of Things direct. | 
And if ſo, then as God cannot will or act any 
Thing but what is moſt reaſonable ; ſo that when 


we reſolve Things into the ſole Pleaſure of God, 
we muſt not underſtand them as Acts of mere 


Will, but as Acts he had an infallible Reaſon for; 
and whatever he wills had a natural Goodneſs in 


Wil, otherwiſe he would not have willed it : 
Gg3 * 
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And, therefore, whatever he does, he does it 
becauſe it is reaſonable to be done; and whatever 
he commands, he commands it, becauſe it is, in 
its own Nature good, either ſimply, or relatively 

conſider'd, as good, in order to an End; and ſo 

far as the End is good, ſo far the Means are good, 

and fit to be commanded. | 
| And, therefore, as God cannot act without an 
End, nor command any Thing, but as a Means 
to an End; ſo whenever he commands indiffe- 
rent Things, the Reaſon muſt be, that they are 
naturally fitted to attain ſome End, which that 
Command is intended for, tho* we may not be 
able to find it out. | 

2. As God cannot a& without, ſo neither can 
he act contrary to Reaſon ; and, therefore, not 
act otherwiſe than as the Natures and Reaſons of 
Things direct. 

And if ſo, then, 

1. We muſt conceive, that he will govern na- 
tural Things in a natural Way. 

And, therefore, tho* the Goodneſs of God or- 
ders all Things fo, as ſhall be moſt for the Hap- 
pineſs of his Creatures; yet fo far as this Happi- 
neſs depends upon the Uſe of natural Means, it 
cannot naturally be attained without them. 

And by Conſequence, tho* Man, in his rational 
Capacity, ſhall be provided with all Things ne- 
ceſſary to his Happineſs, in reſpect of the Means 
of knowing whatever is neceſſary to be known; 
as likewiſe in reſpe& of a ſuitable Power, with 
ſuitable Rules and Motives, to do whatever is 
neceſſary to be done; yet as it is neceſſary in the 
Nature of the Thing, that thoſe Means of Know- 
ledge, and thoſe Rules and Motives of Practice 
ſhould be conſider'd, and that Power be put forth 
into Action, before any Thing can be known or 
done; ſo we cannot expect any Happineſs _ 
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ariſe from any Proviſion of Means, and Rules, 
and Motives, unleſs we will conſider and act ac- 
cordingly. And ſo, 

2. Tho? Man be furniſh'd with all Things ne- 
ceſſary to his Happineſs, in due Proviſion ngs pro- 
per Objects ſuited to its ſeveral Faculties, yet 
ſince there is a Neceſſity that we apply ourſelves 
to ſuch Means, as are proper for this End, or elſe 
we ſhall never be the Happier. 

So, in the Government of the World, we muſt 
expect no Happineſs will ariſe from this, unleſs 
we ſhall do accordingly. And if Mankind do 
Things contrary to their Happineſs, they will be 
made unhappy by them. 

And ſo likewiſe, 

3. As the Happineſs of Man muſt = a rational 
Happineſs, and muſt conſiſt in a rational Enjoy- 
ment of ſuch Things as are ſuited to his Facul- 
ties; ſo there can be no Happineſs expected from 
them in the Government of the World, unleſs 
we will uſe and enjoy them accordingly : But on 
the contrary, ſuch Miſchiefs will inſue, as the 
Nature of Things fo abuſed will produce; and 
alſo ſuch as will ariſe from their Contrariety to 
Reaſon, in guilty Reflections of the Mind. 

And ſo again, 

4. Tho' God provides all Things, that may be 
for the Happineſs of Society, yet fince Men can- 
not be happy without one another, ſo they may 
be the Occaſion of one another's Miſery, accord- 
ng as their Actions are; therefore the Happineſs 

Mankind muſt depend upon their Actions; 
and if we can do all Things that our Happineſs 
requires to be done; this is all that can be re- 
quired on God's Part; and there can be no Hap- 
pineſs expected by us, unleſs we will do accord- 
ingly. And ſo, 

2. As God governs natural Things in a natural 
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Way, ſo we muſt conceive, that he will govern 
rational Agents in ſuch a Wan as ĩs ſuitable to a 
rational Nature. 

And, therefore, as Man is an unde lin g and 
free Creature; if ſuch a Creature be govern'd ac- 
cording to its Nature, it muſt be in ſuch a Way, 
as is ſuitable both to his Underſtanding and 
Freedom. 

And by Conſequence, as God governs Man for 
his Happineſs, and will provide him ſuch Means, 
as are neceſſary to inform his Knowledge ; and 
ſuch Rules and Motives as are neceflary to direct 
his Will to Practice; yet thoſe Means will be 
ſuch as his Underſtanding can apprehend ; and 
thoſe Rules muſt be poſſible and reaſonable to be 
obſerved, and thoſe Motives ſufficient to incline 
his Will to obſerve them; and ſuch as ſhall make 
it more for his Happineſs to obſerve, than not 
obſerve them. 

And then, as he is a free Agent, he muſt 
chuſe or refuſe, as he ſees it, and by Conſequence, 
whether he will be happy in himſelf, or in Society. 

And according to the good or ill Uſe that 
Mankind are ſuppoſed to make of their Liberty; 
ſo we muſt form different Notions of the divine 
Government. 

And, therefore, as every Thing, by acting ac- 


cording to its Nature, will attain the End it was 


made for; ſo Men, by acting according to their 
Reaſon, will attain both their own private Happi- 
neſs, and the Happineſs of Society. 


So ſhould we ſuppoſe Mankind always acting 


according to Reaſon, no other Government could 


be neceſſary to the Happineſs of the World, but 


to preſerve Things in their proper Orders, and 


enable them to exert their Faculties, according to 


their ſeveral Ends and Uſes; and if fo, | 
3B hen as there is _s ſame Reaſon for their Pre- 
1 ſervation 
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A Demonſtration of true Religion. 4 5 
ſervation as there was for their Creation, ſo long 
as they act according to their Natures; ſo we muſt 
conclude, that till Mankind act contrary to their 
Nature or Reaſon, which we call Sin, they would 
be preſerved in that State in which they were 
created; and by Conſequence, be immortally and 
everlaſtingly perfect and happy, both in Soul and 
Body, in this World. 

From hence it will follow, that the Unhappi- 
neſs, Imperfection, and Mortality of Mankind, 
and the Expectation of a future State, muſt have 
riſen from Sin. 

This is the only Notion we can form of the 
divine Government, whilſt we conſider Mankind 
as acting according to their Reaſon. 

But if Mankind be conſider'd as acting contrary 
to Reaſon, and therefore con to their own 
Happineſs, and the Happineſs of others ; then 
as they act contrary to the End of their Crea- 
tion and Preſervation, ſo it may be natural to 
conceive, that ſuch Perſons ſhould not be preſerved. 

And if fo, then as the Reaſon of their ſup- 
poſed Deſtruction is their Sin; ſo we may con- 
clude, that Mankind muſt be liable to Deſtruction 
upon the very firſt Act of Sin. 

But as God made Mankind for ſuch Degrees of 
Happineſs, as their Nature is capable of, ſo we 
may conclude, that ſo long as they are capable of 
Happineſs, ſo long they are capable of Preſervation. 

And ſince every one is capable of Happineſs, 
that acts according to his Reaſon; it will follow, 
that tho? a Man has acted contrary to his Reaſon 
once, he ſhall be capable of Preſervation ſo far, 
as it may be prevented for the future : 

And if fo, then whatſoever is neceſſary to pre- 
vent the firſt Sinner's Diſobedience for the future, 
ſeems neceſſary to the Government of the World. 

But fince Men were made for the Happineſs of 


others, 
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others, as well as themſelves ; it is reaſonable to 
conceive, that in the Preſervation of a Sinner, 
God would provide for the Happineſs of Society: 


And, therefore, tho* the Sinner is preſerved, 


that he may act according to Reaſon for the fu- 
ture, and by doing ſo, will contribute to his own 
and the Happineſs of Society ; yet as the preſer- 
ving the firft Sinner, might tend to make others 
ſin, and ſo tend to the Unhappineſs of Society, 
by making them think God regardleſs of their 
Actions; there ſeems a Neceſſity, that in the 
Preſervation of the firſt Sinner, ſome Method 
ſhould be taken to prevent the ill Conſequences 
of that Preſervation. 1 955 

So that here are two Things to be provided fo 
upon the firſt Act of Sin in the World; what 
Methods are moſt proper for theſe Purpoſes, God 
beſt knows. But if we might be permitted to 
conjecture, we might conclude, 

1. That the moſt rational Way to make a Sin- 
ner act otherwiſe, is, to convince him he is in the 


Wrong; and the Way to do this, is, to let the 


Sinner feel ſome ill Effect of his Sin. : 
And the Way to ſhew that God is not regard- 
leſs of the Actions of Men, is, to ſhew ſome 
Token of Diſpleaſure when they fin, by inflicting 
ſome ſuitable Puniſhment for it, that other Sinners 
might be diſcouraged from following the Example, 
And, therefore, from theſe Confiderations we 
muſt conceive, that tho* God ſhould not deſtroy 
the firſt Sinner, upon the very firſt A& of Sin, 
yet that he would puniſh him ſo, as to convince 
Mankind, that they ſhould have no Encourage- 
ment to tread in his Steps. "of 
This 1s the firſt Notion we can form of God's 
Government of the World, conſider'd as a Thing 
diſtinct from Preſervation, 2 
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And this, as it owes its Original to Sin, ſo we 
muſt conceive it would ceaſe with it. 
And, therefore, could we ſuppoſe Mankind, 


after the firſt Sin, acting according to their Reaſon 


for the future, we can ſuppoſe no Reaſon for any 
other Sort of Government for the future, but 
Preſervation. 

Becauſe every Thing has a Nature ſuited to its 


End, and by acting according to its Nature, 


muſt attain its End; and ſince nothing has a na- 
tural Power, of acting contrary to its Nature, 
but Man; it will follow, that if Man ſhall act 
agreeably to his Reaſon, the End of all Things 
will be naturally attained: 

And by Conſequence, there can be no Need of 
any other Government, than to let Things act 


according to their Natures. 


But then as Mankind muſt be left to their own 
Freedom, and may act contrary to their Reaſon, 
and thereby diſturb the Order of Nature; ſo if 
they are ſuppoſed to have done thus after the firſt 
Sin, as there muſt ariſe new Occaſion; ſo we 
muſt ſuppoſe new Methods of Government, in 
ſuch Manner as Mankind were capable of, and as 
God ſaw neceſſary for their Happineſs, according 
to their Circumſtances. 

And tho* whilſt Things act according to their 
Natures, we can ſee no Reaſon why God ſhould, 
or would act contrary to the Natures of Things; 
yet when Things are fallen into a contrary. State 
to that they were created in ; then, 

As there may be Reaſons for contrary Methods 
of Government ; ſo, . 

5. As God is free, he may act according to 
thoſe contrary Reaſons; and by Conſequence 
may act contrary to the Natures of Things, as he 
has Reaſon for it. | 

And if ſo, then tho* God governs natural 

Things, 
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Things in a natural Way and Order, as being the 
moſt natural Method to attain their End; yet 
when Things are ſo alter'd, as that it ſhall beſt 
ſerve the Ends, for which they were made, to 
act contrary to their primitive Nature and Order 
he may do it in ſuch Manner as he ſees fit: 

And ſo likewiſe, 

2. Tho! he ordinarily governs rational Creatures 

in a rational Way; yet when he ſees fit, he can 
ſupernaturally inform, or infatuate their Under- 
ſtandings ; and he can determine their Wills, and 
either actuate or reſtrain their Paſſions ſo, as to 
make them do that they would not have done; 
and keep them from doing that Evil they would 
have done. And fo again, 

3. Tho? God be diſpoſed to do Good to his 
Creatures, according to their Natures and Capaci- 
ties; yet when the Natures and Capacities he 
gave them are alter'd, or when they act contrary 
to them, he may then alter his Methods of doing 
Good : He may do either by Proſperity or Ad- 
verſity, by Pleaſure or Pain, as he ſees fit: And fo, 

Laſtly, Tho? God be abſolutely true, and can 
declare nothing but what 1s real ; yet when the 


Reaſon of ſuch Declaration is alter'd, he may act 


otherwiſe than he declared. 

But then we muſt remember, that this Freedom 
is both a wiſe and holy Freedom; and by Conſe- 
quence, as Wiſdom will do nothing by extraordi- 
nary, when natural Means will do; 

So Holineſs will do nothing contrary to the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things any farther than 
as their Natures and Reaſons are alter*d ; nor any 
farther than that Alteration does require it. 

And by Conſequence, ſo far as the Wiſdom of 
God ſhall ſee, that by acting according to the Na- 
tures of Things, the End of the Creation may be 
equally attained; ſo, tho the Natures of Things are 

alter'd, 
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alter d, ſo far we may reaſonably conceive, he 
will not act contrary to their Natures. 

And, therefore, 1. We may conclude, that 
tho“ he may act contrary to the Nature of natu- 
ral Cauſes and rational Agents; and tho? he may 
ſuſpend, or over-rule the Powers of the former; 
and he may ſupernaturally inform, or infatuate 
the Underſtandings, or actuate or reſtrain the 
Wills of the latter; yet he will never do it, but 
where there is a Neceſſity, and where the Happi- 
neſs of the World cannot be attained without it. 

And ſo, tho? God may do Good in what Man- 
ner he ſees fit, yet, as Pleaſure is moſt agreeable 
to the Natures of Mankind, ſo far as they are 
capable of Happineſs by Pleaſure, fo far we muſt 
conceive, he will not give them Pain. 

And, laſtly, Tho' God may revoke and alter 
his Declarations, or, as he ſees fit, may a& con- 

to them, yet it muſt be only ſo far as the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things are alter'd. And, 
therefore, when God promiſes a Favour, or threat- 
ens a Puniſhment upon a certain Reaſon ; tho” 
God cannot be obliged, when that Reaſon is 
ceaſed, to perform his Promiſe, or infli the Pu- 
niſhment. 

And tho*, when God gives Laws of a mutable 
Nature for mutable Reaſons ; when the Reaſons 
of ſuch Laws are altered, he may alter his De- 
clarations concerning them; yet ſo long as the 
Natures and Reaſons are the ſame, ſo long his 
Declarations and Operations will be the ſame. 

And, by Conſequence, when God commands 
any Thing to be obſerved or avoided, or de- 
nounces any Thing to be inflicted ; the Reaſon of . 


which is founded in the Nature of Things, ſuch 


Laws, and Threatnings cannot be diſannull'd, ſo 


long as the Nature of Things continue; and we 
_ muſt. 
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muſt conceive, that in ſuch Caſes God will nei. 
ther revoke, nor act contrary to them. 

Thus far then have we diſcover'd the Nature 
of God, both in his Perfections in themſelves, 
and the outward Manifeſtation of them in Acts 
of Creation and Government. Which being 

nted, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate the ge- 
neral Body of all Religion ; but that we may do 
this more clearly, I will look back a little, and 
reflect upon what we have before proved. 

What is the true State of Nature. 

Firſt, We muſt remember that the original 
State of Mankind is a State of Perfection. 

From whence we may be able to form a right 
Notion of a true State of Nature; for as it is 
ſelf-evident, that that muſt be the true Nature of 
Things, which they received when they were 
made; | 

So, by Conſequence, nothing can be properly 
ſaid to be in a State of Nature, any further than 
it can be ſaid to be in a State of Perfection: And, 
therefore, ſo far as Mankind are fallen from Per- 
fection, ſo far they are in an unnatural State. 

And if we call this a State of Nature, we 
ought to call it an imperfect State, in Oppoſition 
to the true primitive State of Nature, which 
was a State of Perfection. 

And without this Diſtinction we ſhall not ſpeak 
of this Matter without Confuſion. 

What Mankind ſtood in need of in a State of 
pure Nature. 

Secondly, As we have ſhewn, that Mankind 
were made in a State of Perfection: 

So 'tis neceſſary to be obſerved, as we have 
proved, that they were made by the Wiſdom of 
God for ſome End, and by the Goodneſs of God 
for Happineſs; and that they were put in ſuch a 
State as was proper for the Attainment of * j 
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And, by Conſequence, they muſt be provided 
with the neceſſary Means of Knowledge of every 
Thing neceſſary to be known; and furniſh'd with 
ſufficient Power to do whatever was neceſſary to 
be done. And if fo, then, 

1. Since the End and Happineſs of Man con- 
ſits in being Partaker of the divine Nature; it 
will follow, that if there be a Neceſſity, that 
Man ſhould be informed of his End and Hap- 
pineſs, there is the ſame Neceſſity that he ſhould 
be informed of the Nature of God, in which his 
End and Happineſs conſiſts. And if fo, then, 

2. As the Reaſon of his being informed of his 
End and Happineſs, and the Means of attaining 
them, with the neceſſary Rules and Motives of 
Action, is, that theſe Motives ſhould be complied 
with, and thoſe Rules be followed, and thoſe 
Means employed in the Attainment of this End 
and Happineſs ; from hence it will follow, 

That ſo ſoon as Mankind were capable of un- 
derſtanding and enjoying Happineſs, ſo ſoon muſt 
they have had this Information given them, And 
if ſo, then, 

3. Since Mankind were created perfect in their 
Nature, and, therefore, capable of all this, fo 
ſoon as they were made; it will follow, that they 
muſt have had this Information, ſo ſoon as they 
were made. 


The Means of Knowledge in a State of pure Na- 
ture. 

As to this, we muſt conceive, from the Holi- 
neſs of God, that as he always acts according to 
the Natures and Reaſons of Things. a 

So the Means of Information muſt be ſuch, 
as the Nature of Things to be known, and the 
Reaſon of the Knowledge of them requir'd. 

And, by Conſequence, as thoſe Things that 
are neceſſary, but cannot be known in a natural 

Way, 
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Way, do require a ſupernatural: And as thoſe 


Things that can be known in a natural Way, do 
require no more than natural Means : 25 
So we muſt conclude, 1. That if there was any 
Thing neceſſary to be known, which our firſt Pa- 
rents could not know by Reaſon in a natural 
Way, ſo ſoon as their Occaſions requir'd the 
Knowledge of it, it was certainly made known 
by a ſupernatural Revelation : But, 

The Rule of Reaſon. = 

2. As thoſe Things that lay within the 
Compaſs of Reaſon, were to be known in the 
Uſe of ſuch natural Means of Knowledge as were 
afforded them. 35 „ 1 4 

So we muſt conclude, they had no Revelation 
concerning them. 

By natural Means of Knowledge, I mean the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things: 

For Knowledge is the Perception of Things as 
they are in their own Natures, or as they are re- 
lated to each other. 

And as thoſe Things, which we apprehend to 
agree or diſagree, we therefore judge to be fit, or 
unfit for ſuch Purpoſes: 

So that Fitneſs or Unfitneſs, for ſuch Purpoſes, 
is a Reaſon ariſing from the Natures of Things 
for the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of ſuch and ſuch 
Operations. 

And when we make a right Judgment of 
Things, as we are then ſaid to know theſe Things, 
and as our Reaſon is then ſaid to be right: 

So, by Conſequence, if we would form a right 
Knowledge of Things, the natural Rules to form 


our Notions by, is, to conſider the Natures and 


Reaſons of them. And, if ſo, 
Then as every Thing had its Nature from God, 


ſo whatever Means of Information our Reaſon 
finds out by conſidering the ſeveral Natures which 
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God has made Things of, and the Relations he has 
placed them in; this we may call the natural Re- 
velation of God; and the Matter of ſuch Reve- 
lation, natural Religion. 


The Subſtance of natural Religion. 

Since we have proved the Neceſſity of Man's 
being informed, ſo ſoon as he was made, 

Firſt, Of the Nature of God, and his own 
Happineſs. | 

Secondly, Of the Means and Rules to attain 
this Happineſs by. 

Thirdly, Of the Motives to inforce the Obſer- 
vation of thoſe Means and Rules. 

It will be proper to enquire how far the Know- 
ledge of theſe ſeveral Particulars is capable of be- 
ing diſcovered by Reaſon ; and whether there was 
any Thing further "neceſſary to be known, which 
our firſt Parents, in a State of Purity, could not 
know but by Revelation. 

Firſt, Of the Nature of God, how far it is 
diſcoverable by Reaſon. 

What Reaſon may find out concerning this, I 
have already conſider'd; if there be any Thing 
neceſſary to be added, it can be only to enquire, 
whether it can be ſuppoſed, that Man, at his 
Creation, could be capable of finding out all thoſe 
Speculations, that we have deliver'd concerning - 
God. In Anſwer to which it is certain, that his 
Reaſon was either capable of finding it out, or it 
was revealed to him. And therefore I will pro- 
ceed to enquire, 

Secondly, What Notions Reaſon would furniſh 
him withal, concerning the true End and Hap- + 
pineſs of Man. 

The End for which God dads all Things, Ys 
the Good of his Creatures ; and by Conſequence, 
that which is the true Good, muſt be the mo | 
End of Man. 5 1:6 30% 

Vor. III. Hh Now 
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Now the only Good that God could aim at in 
the Creation, was himſelf ; for fince he is the ſole 
Fountain of Being, and Perfection of all Good; 
ſo before the Creation he was the only Being and 
Good; and by Conſequence the only End, and 
the only Good, he could intend in the Creation, 
muſt be himſelf. But yet, as he could not want, 
and, therefore, could not aim at the receiving 
any Good to himſelf; ſo it will follow, that. it 
muſt be ſome Good to be imparted to his Crea- 
tures, and, by Conſequence, the Good that he 
intended for Man in the Creation, was the im- 
parting of himſelf, or his Perfections to him. 

And if fo, then, fince Happineſs is nothing 
but the Enjoyment of Good, as God is the high- 
eſt Good, it muſt be the higheſt Happineſs of 
Man, to have the divine Nature and Perfections 
communicated to him in the higheſt Degree he is 
capable of. 

Here then we muſt conſider what Degrees of 
God's Perfections the State and Condition of Man 
is capable of. | 

Now as to the Independency, Neceſſity, Immu- 
tability, Omnipreſence, and Infinity of God, theſe 
only belong to a ſelf-exiſtent Being. But to be ſpin- 
tual and everlaſting, may be imparted to a Creature. 

And as we may from thence infer, that we have, 
ſo we are generally ſuppoſed, upon very good 
Reaſon, to have ſuch a ſpiritual and everlaſting 
Nature, which we call the Soul, imparted to us. 
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So likewiſe, as for the Perfections of Life, | 
- Senſe and Reaſon, theſe are not only communica- 
ble to a Creature, but we find we have them in! 


ſome Degree. 
If then the Happineſs of Man conſiſts in being 


like God in theſe Perfections, we muſt form our | 
. Conceptions of this Happineſs of Man according 


And, 4 ; 


as we conceive of theſe Perfections in God. 
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And, therefore, as the Perfection of Life in 
God conſiſts in doing all that is poſſible for him 
to will; and the Perfection of Senſe, in enjoying 
all the Pleaſure that is poſſible for him to ; 
and the Perfection of Reaſon in the abſolute 

prehenſion of the Natures and Reaſons of Things; 


and ſuch an immutable Holineſs of Will, as ne- 


ver to chooſe or a& any Thing, but according to 
the Natures and Reaſons of Things : 

So the Happineſs of Man muſt conſiſt in the 
higheſt Degree of theſe Perfections, that his Na- 
ture is capable of. | 

And, therefore, when Man in oY of his 
rational Nature knows the Natures and Reaſons 
of Things, as fully as he is capable of, and his 
Will is govern'd by his Reaſon : 

And when in reſpe& of his bodily Nature, he 
has his Faculties of Operation perfect, and regu- 
larly employ*d upon proper Objects, then he is 
in a true State of natural and perfect Happineſs. 

So that in one Word, the chief Happineſs of 
a rational Nature conſiſts in right Reaſon and Ho- 
lineſs : For the clear Knowledge, and true Judg- 
ment of the Nature and Reaſons of Things, we 
call right Reaſon; and the Government of our 
Wills by right Reaſon, we call Holineſs. h 

And as we are the moſt like God when our 
Knowledge and Holineſs are in the greateſt Per- 
tection z ſo when we ſpeak of the Happineſs of 
Man, as conſiſting in the Perfection of his Na- 
ture, or in right Reaſon and Holineſs, or in the 
Enjoyment of God; theſe are but different n | 
of the ſame Thing. 

The Notion of Happineſs being thus explain. 
ed, we may the better diſcover, 

How Happineſs is to be attained. 

Thirdly, What thoſe Means, or Rules, or Lao 
are, by which this Happineſs is to be attained. 

H h 2 By 
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By Means, or Rules, or Laws, the fame Thing 
is to be meant: For whatſoever is a neceſſary 
Means to an End, the ſame is a neceſſary Rule to 
be obſerved to attain that End: And whatſoever 
God has made neceſſary to be obſerved, as a Rule, 
it is his Will we ſhould obſerve it; and whatſo- 
ever it his Will we ſhould obſerve as a Rule, 
that is certainly a Law, by which we are to act. 
And, therefore, the Means that are neceſlary 
to the Attainment of this Happineſs, may like- 
wife be called the Laws of our Happineſs: The 
Neceſſity of which being founded in the Natures 
of Things, and thereby fignified to be the Will 
of him, who is the Author of that Nature and 
Neceſſity; they are likewiſe called the Laws of 
Nature. | 
But then, as the Means that are neceſſary to 
the Happineſs of Mankind are different, accord- 
ing as they are conſider'd in a State of Purity, or 


Corruption : 


So in treating upon the Laws of Nature, it 
will be proper to carry this Diſtinction along 
with us. 

The Laws, which obliged in a State of Purity, 


we will call primary Laws of Nature. | 


And thoſe whoſe Obligation aroſe from our 


Corruption, we will call the ſecondary Laws. 


The Laws of Nature are the Means that are 


neceſſary to our Happineſs, in the very Natures 
of Things; and, therefore, to find out. theſe 
Laws, we muſt fee what the Nature of our Hap- 
pineſs requires. 


Our Happineſs then conſiſts in a right Appre- 


. henfion and Judgment of the Natures and Reaſons 


of Things, which is call'd right Reaſon ; and in 
being govern'd both in our Will and Operations, 


by right Reaſon, And from thence it is eaſy to 
diſcover, what are the natural Means to this Ha 
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pineſs and what are the natural Rules by which 


Man was to a& in a State of Nature. 
De Laws of Nature. | 

For, 1ſt, If Man cannot be happy without 
right Reaſon, or a right Apprehenfion of the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things, whatſoever is a 
neceſſary Means to right Reaſon, muſt be a ne- 
ceſſary Means to Happineſs ; and by Conſequence, 
the firſt Thing neceſſary to be done, in order to a 
right Apprehenſion of Things, muſt be the firſt 
Law of Nature ; and that 1s, 

To conſider the Nature and Reaſon of Things, 
how far they are fit to be choſen or done, before 
we pretend to chuſe or act. | 

2. If Man cannot be happy without chuſing 
and acting, according as his Reaſon apprehends 
Things worthy to be choſen or done ; then as it 
is another neceſſary Means to our Happineſs, fo 
it is another general Law of Nature, 

Not to chuſe or act any Thing without, or 
contrary to Reaſon. 

On theſe two general Laws of Nature the 
whole Body of natural Law is comprehended. 
As for Inſtance ; 

1/t, If we muſt not chuſe, or act without Rea- 
ſon, we are hereby obliged not to act without 
ſome End. 

And fince that which Reaſon approves to be 
done, 1s the very Notion of Good, and by Con- 
ſequence whatever Reaſon propoſes, as an End, 
muſt be ſome Good : As we are hereby obliged 
not to act without an End, ſo we are by Conſe- 
quence obliged not to act without an Intention of 
ſome Good, either to ourſelves or others. 
And as the Rule of Reaſon is the Natures and 
Reaſons of Things; ſo we are obliged to do no- 
thing, but with an Intention of ſueh Good, as 
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our Reaſon apprehends the Natures and Reaſons 
of Things require. LLOYD! 

So that by this we are obliged to the general 
Laws of Prudence and Goodneſs. 8 

2. If we muſt not chuſe, or act contrary to 
Reaſon, by this we are taught the great Laws of 
Truth and Sincerity. 

3. If we muſt not act, but as our Reaſon ap- 
prehends the Natures and Reaſons of Things re- 
quire; here we have the great Laws of Modera- 
tion and Fortitude. 

And therefore to apply this; 

1. As there are many Things made of the 
ſame Nature, and for the ſame End, which we 
therefore call Equals: | 

So it will follow, that we muſt behave ourſelves 
towards them equally alike: And by Conſequence, 


as all Mankind, by being made for the ſame End, 


and of the ſame Nature, are ſo far naturally 
Equals: They muſt be dealt with equally ; and 
whatſoever Reaſon directs to be done to any one, 
in reſpect to his Nature, the ſame it muſt direct 
to be done to all. 

And, therefore, if our own Nature be worthy 
our Love, ſo likewiſe is the Nature of every 
other Man. 

If our Nature, as ſuch, requires good Offices 
from others; the fame Nature in others, requires 
the like good Offices from us. 

And it by our Nature we have ſuch Relations 
to others, as require, that they be true to us; 
the ſame Kelation in them to us, requires the ſame 
from us to them. 

2. As there are ſome Things more perfe& than 
others in themſelves, ſome more conducive to our 
Happineſs than others, which we call good. By 
this general Law we are not only obliged to prefer 
thoſe Things in our Aﬀections, which our Reaſon 

ow” 
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prefers in its Judgment ; but alſo in ſuch Propor- 
tion as it judges them worthy to be prefer d. 
And, therefore, as the beſt Things are more 
worthy to be known, and to be loved than others; 
So we are obliged to know and love thoſe 
Things above others; and alſo fo far, as they are 
worthy of it. 12g 
And by Conſequence, as God is the moſt per- 
fect Being in himſelf, and the greateſt Good we 
are 8 of; ſo it will follow, tliat we muſt 
not only endeavour to know and love him above 
all; but alſo, that we muſt know him with all 
Mble Degrees of Knowledge ; and love him 
with all poſſible Degrees of Love ; thus we are 
taught how to regulate thoſe Paſſions that we 
commonly call concupiſcible, which Virtue we 
call Moderation. | | | 
By the ſame Rule we are taught to manage our 
Hatred and Fear, Grief and Anger ; the Regu- 
lation of which 1s called Fortitude, | 


Ce, But as in a State of pure Nature, Mankind 
ct muſt have been entirely govern'd by their Reaſon, 

and been happy ſo long as they continued to act 
iy KF according to Reaſon; therefore, as there could be 


ry no Manner of Reaſon for Hatred or Fear, or 
Brief, or Anger; ſo we muſt conclude, they 
es | aroſe from Sin. TRE. 
es | And when Sin came into the World, there was = 
ſoon Reaſon enough for them all; and by this 


s | Rule we are taught how to regulate them all, viz. 
„ That theſe Paſſions be directed towards their re- 
e ſpective Objects in ſuch Manner, as our Reaſon 


apprehends they are worthy of our Hatred or 
Fear, our Grief or Anger. Thus we are taught 


n 
r | to regulate our Paſſions. | 812 

y = 4. If we muſt not chuſe or act any Thing, but 
r = as Reaſon directs; here we have a general Law 
n of Juſtice and Equity. | x 

- | H h 4 958 As, 
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As, 1. Since there are ſome Beings mere Sub. 


france, and incapable of Happineſs themſelves, 
and therefore made for the Happineſs of — ; 


if we muſt act rationally, we are obliged to uſe 
theſe in no other Meaſure, than is neceſſary to 


the End they were made for : 

And by Conſequence, ſo far as they were made 
for the Happineſs of Man, they muſt be uſed in 
ſuch Degree as his Happineſs requires: So that 
here we have a Law againſt Exceſs in the Uſe of 
inanimate Creatures. 

2, As there are other Beings that have Life 
and Senſe, which tho* made for the Happineſs of 
others, are yet capable of ſome Degrees of Hap- 
pineſs themſelves, if we muſt act juſtly ; we muſt 


not deprive them of their Lives, Senſes, or Plea- 


ſures, any further than is neceſſary for the Hap- 
pineſs of thoſe they were made for. 

So that here we have a Law againſt all Cruelty 
in the needleſs Deſtruction of ſuch Creatures. 

And from hence we muſt conclude, that in a 
State of pure Nature, where Men were entirely 
govern'd by the Natures and Reaſons of Things, 
they never ate Fleſh, till there were no other 
Things that were fit to be eaten; becauſe the Ne- 
ceflity of killing them for the Happineſs of 
Man, could be the only natural Reaſon of 
doing it. And by Conſequence, the firſt kill- 
ing of Beaſts muſt have ariſen from a Senſe of 
ſuch a Neceſſity, or from Revelation. 

3. Man being compoſed of a ſenſitive Body 
and a rational Soul, each capable of a different 
Happineſs, if we muſt act juſtly, we are obliged 
to act according to the Nature both of Soul and 
Body. And therefore, 

1. As it is the Nature of the rational Soul, fo 


it is the Duty of every Man to chuſe and act ac- 
cording to his Reaſon. - 
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And as every one has a rational Soul of his 
own, it muſt be the Duty of every one, not only- 
to act and chuſe according to his Nature, but alſo 
to conſider and chuſe for himſelf, 

2. As the Body is compoſed of a certain Num- 
ber of Parts, endued with a Principle of Life, 
we are obliged not to deprive ourſelves, or others, 
of any Part of the Body; much leſs, take away 
our own, or any other's Life. 

And as the Body has ſeveral Powers ſuited to 
ſeveral Objects, ſo if we muſt act according to 
the Nature of the Body, it is neceſſary to our 
Happineſs, and by Conſequence, a natural Law z 
that we may apply ourſelves to ſuch Objects, and 
ſuch Operations, as our Powers * Faculties 
require. 

But then as all the Powers and Faculties of hu- 
man Nature were made in a natural Subjection to 
Reaſon; ſo they muſt not be gratified in any 
other Manner, than Reaſon ſhall allow to be con- 
fiſtent with the Natures and Reaſons of Things; 
that is, with the Nature of thoſe ſeveral Facul- 
ties, and the Reaſon of the Exerciſe and Gratifi- 
cation of them. 

As we have Appetites, which tend to Eating 
and Drinking, tho* our Happineſs requires, that 
theſe Appetites be gratified, yet we muſt not gra- 
tity them any further than is conſiſtent with Reaſon. 

And, therefore, as the natural Reaſon of Eating 
and Drinking is Hunger, and Thirſt; ſo in a 

State of pure Nature, Men were obliged not to 
eat and drink longer than till their Thirſt and 
Hunger ſhould be allay'd ; 

So that here we have a general Rule of Tem- 
perance. 

And ſo likewiſe, 

2. As we have ſeveral Faculties chat cannot be 


exerciſed but in Society; and there are many 


Things 
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Things our Faculties require, which cannot be 
had but in Society: 

So we are obliged to enter into ſuch Society as 
our Faculties require; and to exerciſe thoſe Facul. 
ties, in ſuch Operations, as the Nature and Rea- 
ſon of Things require. 

So that here we have the great Law of Hu- 
manity. 

Now thoſe natural Faculties and Neceſlities, 
upon which the Neceſſity of Society is founded, 
are three , 


The Faculty of Speech, of multiplying our 
Species, and that of mutual Aſſiſtance: 


And as theſe Things made Society always ne- 


ceſſary to the Happineſs of Mankind: 

So *twas always equally neceſſary to the Hap- 
pineſs of Society, that theſe Faculties ſhould be 
exerciſed on their proper Objects; and ſuch Aſ- 
ſiſtance afforded as thoſe Neceſſities require. 

But then as all our Faculties and Operations 
were to be regulated by Reaſon, according to the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things ; therefore, 

1. As our Converſation muſt be regulated 

according to the Natures and Reaſons of "Things 

So it will follow, that it muſt be not only 
agreeable to the Nature and Reaſon, and End of 
Speech: And by Contequence, ſuch as ſhall truly 
expreſs our Thoughts, but alſo ſuch. as is agreea-- 
ble to the Nature of ſuch Things as we have to 
ſpeak on, ſo as to talk with one another, of the 
moſt worthy Things, and moſt conducive to our 
Happineſs; and by Conſequence, that our Dil- 
courſes be chiefly upon God. 

This was the Rule, and this was the Practice 
undoubtedly i in a State of Purity. 

2. As to Multiplication, if our Faculties maſt 
be regulated according to the Natures and Reaſons 
of * it will allow, 

1. That 
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1. That our natural Powers of Multiplication 
muſt not be uſed in any other Manner than is. 
ſuitable to the Nature of Man. 

2. Fhat they muſt be uſed for no other End 
but Multiplication: And by Conſequence, no 
longer than till Reaſon apprehends this End is 
attained. And if ſo, we may conclude, that in 
a State of Purity, our firſt Parents had no other 
Appetites one to another in this Kind, but what 
were agreeable to theſe Laws. 

And by Conſequence, that had they continued 
in that State, there muſt have been ſome certain 
Times and Seaſons for carnal Familiarity among 
Mankind then, as we ſee in other Creatures now. 

3. As the Faculties of Multiplication ought 
only to be uſed but for Mulplication; fo it will 
follow, that Multiplication ought not to be endea- 
vour'd, but for the attaining the End of Multi- 
phos. And by Conſequence, as the End of 

ultiplication 1s the Happineſs of Society, it 
ought to be endeavour'd no otherwiſe than the 
Happineſs of Society will allow : 

And if ſo, then from hence we may conclude, 
that as every Thing was made of ſuch a Nature, 
and put in ſuch a State, as was beſt for the End 
it was made for; and by Conſequence, ſince 
Mankind were not only made with Faculties of 
Multiplication, for the Happineſs of Society, but 
provided with ſuch Objects as were moſt ſuitable 
to the Nature and End of thoſe Faculties; it 
will follow, that whatever Proviſion was made 
for Multiplication at the Creation, the ſame muſt 
be the beſt Way for the Happineſs of the World : 
And therefore, if it can be made appear, that 
there was at firſt but one Man and Woman made, 
and appropriated to each other in the Way of 
Marriage, this muſt be beſt for the Happineſs of 
the World, 


I 3. As 
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3. As to mutual Aſſiſtance, if this muſt be 
regulated by the Natures and Reaſons of Things; 
it will follow, that it muſt be not only ſuch as is 
agreeable to the Nature of Man, but alſo in ſuch 
Manner, as is moſt for the Happineſs of thoſe 
that need it. 

Theſe are the general Laws of Society, and 
are ſuch as came in with our very Natures z and 
ſuch, therefore, I call primary Laws of Nature. 

But there are other Things equally neceſſary to 
the Support and Happineſs of Society, which came 
m only with what we call the Fall ; and which, 
tho? we are obliged to obſerve ; yet the Obliga- 
tion ariſes only from the Corruption of our Na- 
ture, viz. the Determination of Property, the 
Settlement of coercive Government, and all thoſe 
Laws which are neceſſary to the Security of Pro- 

erty and Government. 

And tho? theſe are all truly Laws of Nature, 
as being neceſſary to the preſent Happineſs of 
Mankind ; yet as this was not the firſt State of 
e {fo I call theſe ſecondary Laws of Nature. 

As for Property. 

By this 1s meant ſome peculiar Right one, or 
more Perſons have to any Thing, excluſive of all 
others Pretences to it. 

By Right is meant a Power of having any 
Thing granted by a Law. | 

And, therefore, as where there is no Law, 
there is no Right; and by Conſequence, no 
Property; fo if there were any ſuch Thing as na- 
tural Property, there muſt be ſome natural Law, 
Which gives the Perſon the Privilege of enjoying 
5 the Thing he has a Property 1 in, excluſive of any 
N other's Pretences to it. 

4 But as no Man, in a State of Purity, bath any 
natural Right to any Thing further than he wants 
it: 150 as all Men were orignally made of the 

8 ſame 
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ſame Nature, and liable to the ſame Wants; ſo 
by Conſequence, they muſt all be made with the 
ſame natural Right to every Thing they wanted; 
and therefore could not juſtly exclude one another 
from enjoying any Thing they had, ſo ſoon as their 
own natural Wants were ſupplied : And, therefore, 
in a pure State of Nature, there could be no ſuch 
Thing as Property. 

The ſame will likewiſe appear concerning coer- 
cive Government, if we conſider, that the State 
of Man's Innocence was a State of Perfection, 
wherein as Reaſon was to be his Guide; ſo his 
rational Will, and bodily Operations, were ſub- 


ject to its eee ; 


So that whatever Reaſon required, or forbid, 
every one muſt naturally have obſerved of his 
own voluntary Motion ; and no ſooner would the 


Underſtanding have approved any Thing, but his 


Will would have prompted him to Action. And 
in ſuch a State as this, all other Governments would 
have been uſeleſs, but that in our own Boſoms. 

And as there could be no Need of any other 
Laws, than thoſe our Reaſon would Jive us 
to; ſo there can be no Reaſon to think, there 
would have been any other Laws but theſe, | 

If there were, it muſt be either from God, or 
from Man; the former cannot be ſuppoſed, un- 
leſs the Wiſdom of God can be thought to do 
that by extraordinary, which may be done as well 


by ordinary Means: 


Neither can it be the latter, unleſs the Deakin 
of Man, which was then govern'd by the Natures 
and Reaſon of Things, can be ſuppoſed to direct 


them to the making of ſuch Laws, as there Was 


no Need of, and no Reaſon for. | 

Thus we ſee what Laws we are directed we by 

the Conſideration of the Natures of the ſeveral 

Orders of Beings in the World thus far : 1 15 
ere 
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3 A Demonſtration of true Religion. 
There is another Being above all theſe, who 
1s bſolutely perfect, who is the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the World, which Being we call God : 
And if we are to a& according to the Natures 
and Reaſons of Things; and by Conſequence, 
muſt behave ourſelves in reſpect of God, fo, as 
is agreeable to the Nature of his Perfections, and 
our Dependence upon him; here we have a new 
Scene of Laws open'd to us, which we call the 
Duties towards God. And therefore, 

1. As God is abſolutely perfect, it is a natural 
Duty to know the Nature of God, and to love 
him, as much as we are capable of. And, 

2. As our Happineſs conſiſts in being like 
God ; and the more we are like God, the more 
happy we muſt be; ſo it will follow, 

That if we would attain that Happineſs we 
were made for, we ought to endeavour to he as 
like God as our Nature 1s capable of being ; and 
if ſo, from hence it will follow, 

3. That as 1t 1s our Duty to know and love 
God, fo our Actions muſt be ſuch, as our Reaſon 
apprehends are ſuitable to our Knowledge of him; 
and to that Eſteem which is implied in the "ey 
rg” of loving him. 

As God is a Being on whom we abſolutely 
ge ſo if we would act according to the 
Natures of Things, we muſt in all Reſpects be 
obedient to his Will, whenſoever, or howſoever, 
made known to us. And, 

5. As the natural Reaſon of this moral Obedi- 
dience to his Will, is, that we are naturally ſub- 


ject to his Will; fo if we will act according to 
the Reaſons of Things, it muſt be our Duty, not 


only to act according to his Will, but the Reaſon 
of doing it muſt be a Senſe of our Subjection to 


him. And if fo, then, 


6. Since it wWas the Will of God to make us, 
that 
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that we might be happy, not only 'in ourſelves, 
but in one another, it muſt be his Will, and our 
Duty, to do thoſe Things that are neceffary to 
the Happineſs of ourſelves, and others; and to 
do it out of a Senſe of our Duty, and out of 
Obedience to his Will. | 1 

Theſe are the Duties Mankind were obliged to 
even in a State of Purity: | 

But as for thoſe Duties to God, that ariſe 


from a Senſe of Want, Weakneſs, or Affliction, 
and the like; theſe came in only with the Fall. 


For in a State of Purity, as Mankind were per- 


Fe& in their Natures, and, therefore, without 


Weakneſs, ſo they were provided with every 


Thing neceſſary to their Happineſs, and with 


proper Powers to enjoy them, and, therefore 
without Want. : 
And as they were ſure, ſo long as they acted 
according to their Natures, of the Continuance of 
this Perfection and Happineſs to them, fo they 
could have no Reaſon to fear either Danger, or 
Affliction. 
And, therefore, ſuch Duties as Prayer, which 
betokens Want and Patience, which implies Suf- 
fering, were not Duties belonging toaStateof Purity. 
And tho' they are properly Laws of Nature, 
and neceſſary to the Happineſs of Mankind, as 
they are at preſent, yet they are ſuch, as muſt be 
called ſecondary Laws, which we ſhould not have 
been obliged to in a State of Purity; which, as 
it was a State of Perfection, ſeems capable of no 
other Act of Devotion towards God, but Praiſe. 
Theſe Things being thus clear'd, we have a 
perfect View of the Foundations of the civil Law, 
and may be able from hence, to fix the juſt 
Bounds of natural Right and Wrong. For, 
By Right is meant a Power or Privilege of a&- 
ing, or enjoying any Thing granted by a * 5 
nd, 
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And, therefore, whatſoever the Laws of Na- 
ture oblige. Men to act, or enjoy, in order to 
their Happineſs, the ſame do they give them a 
natural Right to act and enjoy. 

And, therefore, as by the Knowledge of the 
Laws and Obligations of Nature, we — ſo far 
underſtand the Rights of Nature; ſo by acting 
contrary to thoſe natural Laws and Obligations, 
as we ſhall act contrary to natural Right, and, 
therefore, muſt neceſſarily do wrong; ſo this 
Wrong muſt be differently aggravated, according 
to the Nature and Obligations of thoſe Laws. 

And if ſo, we ſee the Abſurdity of theſe fol- 
lowing Propoſitions, viz. 

That there are no Laws in a State of Nature. 

That the Obligation to moral Duties is owing 
to the Scriptures. 

That the Rules Mankind had to walk by be- 
fore the Scriptures, were alterable at the Will of 
the civil Sovereign. 

That Man can do no Injury in | ſuch a State: 

That this State 1s a State of War. | 

All which are falſe, if che foregoing Reaſon- 
ings are true; 

For, if that, by which God ſignifies his Will 
5 us, is a Law; and if the Nature and End of 

every Thing be a Signification of God's Will, as 
to that Thing; then, we have ſhewn, there are 
Laws of Nature. And, 

If the Natures, Fc. of Things were deter- 

mined before the Scriptures were revealed; then 
the Obligation to moral Duties does not depend 
upon the Scriptures: And unleſs the civil Sove- 
reign can U that Happineſs ſhall not be the 

End of our Creation, and that ſuch and ſuch Ac- 
tions ſhall not be the neceſſary Means to our Hap- 

pineſs; he cannot alter the Rules Men are natu- 

rally dige to walk by. And, | 17 
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If what God has made neceſſary to our Hap- 
pineſs be a Good to us, and the contrary an Evil; 
then *tis plain, that there are many ne good 
and evil. And, 

If what God has fn neceſſary to our Hap- 
pineſs we have a Right to; and to deprive us of 
this, be to do a Wrong ; then every Man in a 
State of Nature is capable of Injury. And, 

If we are obliged in a State of Nature, to 
Love and Goodneſs, Juſtice and Truth; then a 
State of Nature cannot be a State of War; nor 
can mutual Compacts of Fidelity be void in it, 
unleſs War be reconcileable with Love, and Un- 
faithfulneſs with Juſtice and Truth. 

We come now to conſider the next Thing to 
be enquired into, vV72Z. 

Molives to enforce the Law of Nature. 

Laſtly, The Motives, by which the Obſerva- 
tion of theſe Laws were enforced. 

Now, that there are ſuch Motives, is evident; 

For fince Mankind were made for everlaſting 
Happineſs; and theſe Laws are nothing but the 
neceſſary Means for the Attainment of that Hap- 
pineſs, then here 1s a ſuitable Motive annexed to 
theſe Laws, to inforce the Obſervation of them. 

For that I call a ſuitable Motive, which is ſuf- 
ficient to incline a reaſonable Will to chuſe one 


Thing rather than another; and as the Object of 
a reaſonable Choice is good; ſo that only can be 


ſufficient to incline a reaſonable Will to chuſe O- 
bedience, which makes it more for our Intereſt to 
obey than diſobey. | 
Now ſuch a Motive we have in this Caſe. 
For to be happy everlaſtingly, as it is the utmoſt 
End, ſo it is the utmoſt Defire of all Mankind ; : 


and to be excluded from Happineſs, as it is 1 


9 to the End, ſo tis . to the W of ä 
3 | 
1 1 a Ad, 
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And, therefore, fince we are aſſured, that we 


can only attain this Happineſs by the Obſervation 


of theſe Laws; our Reaſon muſt neseſſarily be 
convinced, that it 1s more for our Intereſt to obey, 
than diſobey them. | | 

And, by Conſequence, here is a ſufficient Mo- 
tive to enforce the Obſervation of theſe Laws. 

But if to this we add what we have alread 
urged, that a Sinner ſhould, upgn the firſt Tranſ- 
greſſion, either be deſtroyed, or ſuffer ſuch Things 
as are proper to bring him to Repentance ; and to 
deter others from following his Example ; then 
here was a farther Motive to Obedience. 

Theſe are the main Body of natural Religion; 


and fo far as it appears they are diſcoverable by 


Reaſon, ſo far we muſt conclude, that our firſt 
Parents, in a State of pure Nature, had no other 
Revelation concerning them. 

We come, /econdly, to enquire, whether there 
was any Thing further neceſſary to be known in 
a State of Purity, which our firſt Parents could 
not know by Reaſon; and, therefore, required a 
ſupernatural Revelation. | 

Several Revelations neceſſary in a State of Purity. 

Now there were three Things of this Kind 
v-hich required a Revelation: One concerning 
Food, another concerning Marriage, the third con- 
cerning Language. 

1. A Revelation was neceſſary concerning Food. 
Indeed, as for Drinking, as there was nothing 

to be drank but Water, it wanted no great Strength 
of Reaſon to infer, that as that muſt neceſſarily 
he the Thing deſign'd, fo it muſt be proper to be 
drunk. And, therefore, there could be no Need 
of a Revelation, as to that. N 

But as there was a great Variety of Food; tho? 
it was certain, ſomething muſt be eaten, yet Rea- 
ſon could not poſſibly judge ſo ſoon as was gy 
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fary to know it, whether all theſe Things were 
good for Food, or not. | | 2 
For tho“ Reaſon might conclude in general, 
that whatever God made was good in ſome Re- 
ſpect, or for ſome Creature or other; yet it could 
not be rationally infer'd, that it was good for 
Food, or good for Man; neither could it be diſ- 
cover'd in a natural Way without long Obſerva- 
tion and Experience. . 
And, therefore, there muſt have been ſome 
extraordinary Revelation to direct him in the 
Choice of proper Food. ** 8 
But then, again, it might be argued, that ſince 
he required a Supply of Food, he might thence 
conclude, that whatever his Appetites carried 
him to, muſt be proper to be enjoy'd. PONY 
And tho* he could not find out by Reaſon, 
what was fit to be eaten, and what was not; yet 
fince there was a Neceſſity of eating ſomething, 
if there was any Thing unfit to be eaten, his 
Happineſs required ſome Revelation of it. | 
And, therefore, if there was no ſuch Revela- 
tion given, Reaſon would conclude, that Man 
might lawfully and ſafely eat of every Thing his 
Appetite inclined him to. | 
And, by Conſequence, tho' according to our 
former Argument, we inferr'd a Neceſſity of ſome 
Revelation to dire& our firſt Parents in the Choice 
of proper Food; yet according to the latter Way 
of arguing, there ſeems to be no Revelation ne- 
ceſlary, unleſs there was ſomething dangerous to 
be eaten. os y 10 8 
And if ſo, from hence we muſt conclude, that 
either there was no Revelation given to them con- 
cerning Food; 28 
Or if there was, there was ſomething bad for 


Food. 
| Now whether there was any ſuch Reyelation, 


11 2 | cannot 
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cannot be known, but by Hiſtory or Tradition. 


And, therefore, | 


If any ſach Hiſtory or Tradition ſhould be 


found that gives us any Account of this Matter, 
ſo far as it agrees with the foregoing Reaſonings, 


ſo far we muſt conclude it true. 

| Now ſuch a Hiſtory we have in the firſt Book 
of Moſes. Where we are no ſooner told of the 
Creation of Man, and of his being placed in a 
Garden, the Fruits of which were to be his Food ; 
but God is repreſented as giving him Inſtructions, 
of which of thoſe Fruits he might ſafely eat. 

2. Another Thing neceſſary to be known in a 
State of Purity, was that concerning Marriage, 
or the Multiplication of his Species. 

Now there are but two Ways poſſible for the 
Multiplication of Mankind, viz. either by ſuch 
an Appropriation of Perſons to Perſons, as we 


call Marriage 


” 


Or elſe by an undetermin'd Liberty of all to all. 

And, therefore, if one of theſe Ways would 
be more for the Happineſs of Society, than the 
other, it is neceſſary Mankind ſhould be informed 
of it. 

And whether Reaſon 1s capable of diſcovering 
this, is the 87 | 

Now for a Light into this Matter, we will en- 
quire what Number of Perſons might be origj- 
nally created, for the Increaſe of Mankind. 

In order to which it may be obſerved, that 


whatever Number was made, they were all made 
perfect, as we have ſhewn: And, therefore, as 


they were all equal in their natural Faculties, ſo 
they were all equally capable of increaſing their 


Species. And as we have ſhewn, that they muſt 


have had Objects ſuited to their Faculties, fo 
they muſt be equally provided with ſuch Objects. 


And if fo, as there muſt then have been an 


equal 
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equal Number of Men and Women; ſo we muſt 
conclude, that Mankind was originally increaſed 
by Pairs; by which, I mean, that either they 
muſt have been born two at a Time, or elſe a 
Male firſt, and then a Female. 

And ſinee we obſerve in Nature a Power in the 
Female Sex, by which they are capaces generatio- 
nis, & Spectei-propagande, ſooner than the Males 
by a Year at leaſt; we may conclude, that the 
firſt Child was a Male. 8 

But tho* every Perſon had a natural Right to 
one, it does not from hence follow, that they 
had any natural Right to any particular one, or 


. that they muſt be confined to the fame one. 


Indeed, if we ſuppoſe only two Perſons, they 


had a natural Right the one to the other, as being 
under a neceſſary Confinement to each other. 


But as che Reaſon of their Confinement to each 
other, was, that there were no other Perſons to 


multiply by, but themſelves; ſo Reaſon could 
not from thence conclude, that they ſhould con- 


tinue under ſuch Confinement, when there ſhould 
come to be. more Perſons capable beſides them- 
ſelves. 

But much leſs could it conclude, that their 
Poſterity ſhould be ſo confined, who were under 


no ſuch Neceſſity. 


All that the Nature, Sc. of Things requires, 
is, that every one have ſuch an Object ſuited to 
his Faculties, as to anſwer the End and Reaſon 
of thoſe Faculties, which is the Increaſe of the 


Species; and ſo long as it is thus, the Nature and 


Reaſon of Things is ſo far anſwer'd, whether by 


one Object or another. 


No, on the contrary, we have ſhewn, that i in 


the firſt State of Mankind, all Things were com- 


mon; and that no one could have any na 
Right toany Thing, any longer than he wanted it. 
11 And, 
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And, therefore, Mankind, as having natural 
Faculties and Appetites for the Increaſe of the 
Species, had a natural Right to one another's Aſ- 
fiſtance, in the Gratification of thoſe Appetites 
for that End; yet it could be no longer, than 
thoſe Appetites continued, or that End was at- 
tained, 
And, therefore, fince we have ſhewn, that 
they had no Appetites to one another any longer, 
than till Generation was effected; it will follow, 
that after that, as they could in this Reſpect have 
no further Want of one another, fo neither could 
they have any further Right to one another; 
and, by Conſequence, muſt be naturally free and 
unconfined to one another. 

Tis true, we have ſhewn, that as every one 
has a rational Principle of his own, ſo every one 
muſt chooſe for himſelf; and what any Man is 
obliged to do, ſo far we have ſhewn, he has a 
Right to do. | 


And, by Conſequence, any two Perſons, as' 


having that Right, might agree to appropriate 
themſelves to each other. 5 LES 


But then, as Reaſon is the Guide of a rational 


Choice, fo the Natures and Reaſons of Thin 
are the Guide of Reaſon; and, therefore, un 
we can conceive ſomething in the Nature of 
Things to determine Mankind in a State of Puri- 
ty, to chooſe always the fame Perſon for the In- 


creaſe of the Species, any more than the ſame 


Food to eat, when all Things appear*d perfect 
And unleſs we can find out ſomething, that 
might determine them to think, that it would be 
more-for the Happineſs of Society for one to be 
appropriated to one, than for all to have a Li- 
berty 3 we muſt conclude, that in ſuch a State, 
they could not incline to ſuch a Choice: 

ON New: 
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Demonſtration of true Religion. 487 
Now, that it would prejudice Society, ſhould 
Mankind be permitted to many without Con- 


finement, - is owned by all civilized Nations. 

But whether this was diſcoverable by natural 
Reaſon, in a State of pure Nature, is a Matter 
of Diſpute. 

For tho? they knew more by Reaſon, than we 
are capable of attaining to; yet that we know this 
is not owing to our Reaſon, but Experience. 

We do not diſcover, that this Liberty is pre- 


judicial to Society, or inconſiſtent with the Nature 


of Things, or the Happineſs of Mankind in their 
original State. 

or the Happineſs of Mankind then conſiſted 
in being governed by right Reaſon; and had they 
contmued in their primitive State, all their Facul- 
ties had been ſubject to Reaſon ; and, by Conſe- 
quence, as this could not be naturally prejudicial 
to Mankind, fo Reaſon could not poſſibly think 
ſo; becauſe 'the Exerciſes of our Faculties, u 
their proper Objects in Subjection to Reaſon, El 
in with the Notion of Happineſs. 

And ſince it was not naturally prejudicial to 
Society, if it be enquir'd, how it comes to be ſo 
now; it is becauſe we are not in our natural State. 

That was a State of Perfection; this a State of 
Corruption. And, 


As that was a State, E Dom all the Operations | 


of Nature were govern'd by Reaſon ; fo this is a 
State where our Paſſions are too ſtrong for Reaſon : 
So that if they were not confin'd by what we call 
Marriage, Society muſt fink into Confuſion. 

This we know by Experience; and *tis by this 
only, that we are capable of knowing „ 

And fince *tis evident, that in a State of Puri- 
ty, Mankind could not poſſibly have this Expe- 
rience ; and, therefore, could not know the Ne- 


ceſlity of ſuch an it will follow, there- 


14 b fore, 
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438 4. Demonſtration f true Religion. 
fore, it ought. to be made known by Revelation. 


And, therefore, here is ſome Revelation ne- 


ceſſary to the Inſtitution of Marriage. And if 
ſo, then as the Reaſon of the Inſtitution of Mar- 
riage is to prevent the ill Conſequences, that the 
Want of ſuch an Inſtitution muſt bring upon So- 


ciety, upon the Corruption of Mankind; it will 


follow, that this Inſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
before that Corruption. 

Now whether there was any ſuch Revelation, 
is again a Matter of Fact, and can only be known 
by Hiſtory 3 and if we have any ſuch Hiſtory of 
the firſt State of Mankind, which agrees with wo 
foregoing Reaſonings, it muſt be true, | 

In this then likewiſe the Hiſtory of Moſes a- 
grees, where we are no ſooner told of the Crea- 
tion of Man, but there 'was an Helpmate made 
for him; and as it was neceſſary, that there 
ſhould be an equal Number of Men and Women 
made; ſo here we are told of only two Perſons 
made. 

And as it was neceſſary to the I ringh f 
the World, that the Species ſhould be increaſed 
in the Way of Marriage, and that too of one. to 
one: So here, as we are told but of two Perſons 
made, we are likewiſe told of a divine Appoint- 
ment, that they ſhould be appropriated to one 
another. And. 

That whoever ſhould from thenceforth take to 
himſelf a Wife, he ſhould cleave unto. her. 
And thus far right Reaſon and Scripture agree. 

3. Another Thing neceſſary to be made known 


to Man by a ſupernatural Revelation, even in a 


State of Purity, was Language. 


For as every Thing was put in lich a State, at 5 


the Creation, as was ſuitable to its N ature and 
Eng. 
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Demonſtrution f true Religion. 489 
natural Faculty of Speech, ſo they muſt have 
been placed in ſuch a State of e as was ſuite 
able to that F ate | 

And fince this Faculty was made perfect in its 
Kind, and, therefore, capable of being exerciſed 
in Converſation, ſo ſoon as they were made; it 
will follow, that 1f they were put in ſach a State, 
as was ſuitable to their Faculties, it muſt be ſuch 
a State as they could converſe together in, ſo ſoon | 
as they were made. 

But this could not be without a Language, and 
tiey could not naturally come by a Language, ſo 
ſon as they were made. And, therefore, we 
nuſt conclude, they had it in a ſupernatural Way. 
Now whether it was thus, no Hiſtory does in- 
form us. 

The Hiſtory af Moſes tells us they had a Lan- 
guage: And, *tis more than probable, it was by 
Eevelation. 

Corollary. And from hence we may infer, that 
a State of Nature, was not a State without a Re- 
velation. 

If indeed, by Revelation be underſtood, . what 
we call the Holy Scriptures; and if by being 
without a Revelation, be meant only, a being 
under the Government of Reaſon, this may in- 
deed, in a limited Senſe, be called a State of Na- 
ture, as it agrees with the true Notion of a State 
of Nature, in this particular Reſpect. | 

But it would be plainer to call it a State of 
Reaſon. 

From what has been ſaid, we may be able to 
form a more perfe& Idea of the divine Govern- 
ment, in reſpect not only of its natural, but cor- 
rupted State, 

A further View into the Government of the 
World, confidering it, as in a State of Corruption. 

Government is nothing elſe but the Direction 
of Things to their End. And 
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490 J Demonſtration of true Religion. 
And as the End of all Things is the Happineſs 
of the World, ſo the Way, by which God guides 
the World to N is the true Notion of 
the Government of it: 

And if ſo, then, as that which is neceſlaty. to 
the Happineſs of the World, is neceſſary to the 
Government of it, 

So if we would form a perfect Notion of the 
Government of the World, we muſt confider 
what we can conceive neceſſary to the Happineſs 
of it. 

Now this we have done, ſo far as relates to 
a State of Nature, in which, as the Happines 
of the World conſiſts in being govern'd according 
to the Natures of Things; fo this may be called 
the natural Government of God. 

But then, as a State of Nature was ſuch a 
State, wherein every Thing had a Nature ſuited 
to its End, and was provided with Means for the 
Attainment of it : 

So we have ſhewn, that by acting according to 
their Nature, all Things muſt cerrainly have at- 
tained their Ends. 

And, by Conſequence, there could be no other 
Operation .of God, but Preſervation, neceflary to 
the everlaſting Happineſs of the World in a State 
of Nature. 

And, therefore, if we ſuppoſe any farther O. 


peration of God neceſſary to the Happineſs of 


the World now, than what was done at the Cre- 
ation; we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that the 
World is not now in its original State of Nature ; 
and if fo, then if we would form a rational View 
of the Nature and Neeeflity of the amen 
of the World, we muſt conſider, 
- x. How far Things are fallen from that orig 
nal State. 

2. r we can conceive neceſſary in the Na- 
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PDemonſtration ꝙf true Religion. 491 
ture of Things to the Happineſs of the World, 
conſidering the Cireumſtances ae are fallen into. 

Of the Fall of Man. 42 

As to the firſt of theſe, that all Things are not 
in that original State, in which they were created, 
18 as certain, as tis evident, that all Things are 
not now ſo perfect in their Kind, as their ſeveral 
Kinds were originally made. 
Me find ourſelves vaſtly different from our 
Originals, that is, from the Perfection of our firſt 
Parents: 
Me find a great Weakneſs in our Underſtand- 
ings, and a Diſorder in our Wills; we ſee a wo- 
ful Corruption of qur bodily Faculties, both as 
to their moral and natural Perfection; both which 
our firſt Parents were originally created with. We 


find a Law in our Members waging War againſt 


the Low in our Minds; and our Bodies liable to 
Sickneſs, Pain, and Death. 

This Change and Imperfection of human Na- 
ture, I call the Corruption of it. 

And if ſo, then ſince the human Nature was 
created in a perfect State, as being neceſſary to a 
perfect Happineſs; from hence it will follow, 
that ſo far as we are wanting of that original Per- 
fection, ſo far we are w of the Means that 


are neceſſary to our Happineſs; and there muſt 


be more required to make us happy, ſince this 
Alteration of our Nature; and by Conſequence, 
another Method of Government neceſſary to the 
World, than there was at firſt, before that Altera- 
tion happen'd. 


And fince the Reaſon of this Government is, 


that Things are alter'd from What they were; it 
will follow, that according to the different Degrees 
of this Alteration, ſo muſt there be ent 
Methods of Government. 


And I fince G ᷣ ᷣ]! . nothing but the or- 
dering 


492 A Demonſtration of true Relfgion. 
dering of Things to their Ends, fo as ſhall be 
moſt for their Happineſs; if we can diſcover 
from the Circumſtances, the World is fallen into, 
what Means may be neceſſary to the Happineſs 
of the World, we ſhall be ſo far able to form a 
right Notion of the Means, that are neceflary to 
the Government of it. 

Now this we may be able to do in ſome De- 
gree: For fince the Happineſs of Mankind requires 
the Perfection of the Faculties both of Soul and 
Body; and that not only in reſpect of the Facul. 
ties themſelves, but likewiſe o their moral Sub- 
jection to right Reaſoon.1 

And fince we have likewiſe ſhewn, that Man- 
kind were originally, not only made for this 
happy State, but made in ſuch Perfection, as was 
| ſuitable to it. | 

As it will follow hence on the one Hand E 
ſo far as they are fallen from this State of original 
Perfection, ſo far they are fallen from Happineſs, 
and by e can never be capable of 
fect Happineſs, without being reſtored to this 
original Perfection. | 

So it will follow on the other Hand; that this 
Reſtoration muſt be the great End of that Go- 
vernment that defigns our Happineſs. 

And by Conſequence, that whatever is a ne- 
ceſſary Means to this Reſtoration, is a neceſſary 
Means of the Government of the World': + 
And if ſo, then ſince Mankind are ſo fat fallen 
from their original State, that, 

1. Inſtead of the Perfection, and Immortulty 
of their bodily Nature, they are now deen 
non and mortal! it will Oy 2 
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2. Since Mankind are ſo far fallen from the 
moral Perfection of their Nature, that the infe- 
rior Faculties are now no longer in their primitive 
Subjection to the Mind; it will follow, 

That as this Subjection is neceſſary to our Hap- 
pineſs, ſo it muſt be the Defign of that Govern- 
ment, that orders all Things for the Happineſs of 
the World, that our Faculties be reſtored to their 
Subjection again. 

But if we further conſider, that God governs 
all Things according to their Natures, from hence 
we may diſcover the general Methods that appear 
neceſſary for compaſſing of theſe general Deſigns. 
And therefore, 

1. Tho' it is the general Deſign of Providence, 
that Mankind ſhould be reſtored to a State of 
Immortality, yet ſince the Nature of Man is be- 
come mortal, we muſt conceive, that the general 
Method of reſtoring Mankind to Immortality, 
will be ſuch as conſiſts with this natural Neceſſity 
of Death. 

And if ſo, then ſince the Reſtoration of Man- 
kind to Life, is the very Notion of a Reſurrec- 
tion; it will follow, 

That the general Method of reſtoring Mankind 
to Immortality will be a Reſurrection from the 
Dead. | 

2. Tho' it is the general Deſign of Providence, 
that Mankind be reſtored to the Perfection of 
their moral Nature z yet as God governs rational 
Creatures in a rational Way; ſo we muſt conclude, 
that the general Method of doing this, will be 
ſuch as ſhall conſiſt with their rational Nature; 
and ſhall ordinarily he affected, 

1. By furniſhing the Underſtanding with neceſ- 
ſary Knowledge, and by directing it to Means, 
for the Attainment of that End it aims at. 

2. By influencing the Will to determine itſelf 
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494 A Demonſtration of true Religion. 
to them by ſuitable Motives, and leaving it to 
chuſe according to Reaſon. d 
And if, notwithſtanding all theſe Methods on 
God's Part, and the ſtricteſt Endeavours and 
Compliance on ours, it ſhall be found to be 
naturally impoſſible to attain that Perfection in 
this Life z we may conclude, 

3. That God will beſtow what Men cannot 
attain : For ſince this Perfection is neceſſary to 
our Happineſs, and is the End of that Proyidence, 
which intends our Happineſs ; it will follow, 

That fo far as it is beyond the natural Power 
of Man, ſo far it is neceſſary to be ſupplied by 
the fupernatural Operation of God. And, by 
Conſequence, + - 

If there be any Thing neceffary to be done, 
which exceeds our Power to do, in order to attain 
this Perfection; we muſt conclude, he will ſup- 
ply us with ſupernatural Aſſiſtance here: And, 

2. If when we have done our beſt, we ſhall 
fall ſhort of that entire Perfection which is neceſ- 
fary to our Happineſs ; we muſt then conelude, 
That at the raiſing the Dead, he will fill up 
what is wanting of Perfection hereafter. | 

But then, as the natural Reaſon of theſe Ope- 
rations is, their being neceſſary to the Happineſs 
of the World; we may conclude, that he, who 
governs all Things according to their Natures, 
will proportion theſe ſeveral Operations according 
to the Nature and Reaſon of them. _ | 
And, therefore, tho* God will ſupply us with 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, where it is wanted, yet 
this Aſſiſtance will be given only in that Degree, 
as is ſuitable to that Weakneſs or Want, that 


makes it neceſſary. And by Conſequence, if 
Men will not do that for themſelves, which they 
have a Power to do, and is neceſſary to their 


Happineſs and Perfection, as we may Gocke. 
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to that they ſhall be left without a ſupernatural 
1 Aſſiſtance here; ſo they ſhall be in a State of 


On Imperfection and Unhappineſs hereafter. 
ind Ld as this Unhappineſs is the Conſequence of 
be their Imperfection, and the Imperfection is in 
= their very Nature, ſo this Unhappineſs muſt be 

as everlaſting as their Nature ; and, therefore, if 
_ the one be immortal, the other muſt be everlaſting. 
to And fo, 
* 2. Tho' God will give the World ſuch Means 
of Knowledge, and ſuch ſuitable Motives to 
ler Practice, as are neceffary to their Circumſtances; 
by yet we muſt conceive, that this will be done 1 in 
by Proportion to their Neceſlity. 

And, therefore, according to the different Cir- 
e, cumſtances of Mankind, we may conclude, there 
_ have been, or will be, different Methods of 
4 divine Pravidence. 

And if fo, then, as we may condheide on the 
Il one Hand, that if ever Mankind wanted a Reve- 
. lation, there has been ſome ſuch Revelation made; 
0 ſo on the other Hand, ſince the Neceſſities of 
Ip different Ages and Nations may be different; nay 
ſince even in the fame Age and Nation, ſome 
2 Things may be neceſſary at one Time more than 
is t another, we may hence conclude, that if there 
1 has been any Revelation, there may, for ought 
5 we know, have been many; and that what God 
5 has reveal'd, has not been deliver'd all at once: 
| But yet we can never be ſure by bare Reafon, 
h that there have; becauſe we can never be fure 
0 what is abſolutely neceſſary. 
5 Beſides, tho* from the Neceſſity of any Thi 
1 to the Happineſs of Mankind in ſuch and ſuc 
f Circumſtances, we may conchude, that God in his 
4 Goodneſs, is is diſpoſed to act accordingly, yet as 
r the Reaſon of his Inclination to do ſo, is their 
Happineſs; ſo we muſt conceive he will do, or 


will 
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494 A Demonſtration of true Religion. 
to them by ſuitable Motives, and leaving it to 
chuſe according to Reaſon. 

And if, notwithſtanding all theſe Methods on 
God's Part, and the ſtricteſt Endeavours and 
Compliance on ours, it ſhall be found to be 
naturally impoſſible to attain that Perfection in 
this Life; we may conclude, 

3. That God will beſtow what Men cannot 
attain: For ſince this Perfection is neceſſary to 
our Happineſs, and is the End of that Providence, 
which intends our Happineſs; it will follow, 

That ſo far as it is beyond the natural Power 
of Man, ſo far it is neceſſary to be ſupplied by 
the fupernatural Operation of God. And, by 
Conſequence, | 

If there be any Thing neceffary to be done, 
which exceeds our Power to do, in order to attain 
this Perfection; we muſt conclude, he will ſu 
ply us with ſupernatural Aſſiſtance here: And, 

2. If when we have done our beſt, we ſhall 
fall ſhort of that entire Perfection which is neceſ- 
fary to our Happineſs ; we muſt then conelude, 

That at the raifing the. Dead, he will fill up 
what is wanting of Perfection hereafter. | 

But then, as the natural Reaſon of theſe Ope- 


rations is, their being neceſſary to the Happineſs 


of the World ; we may conclude, that he, who 


governs all Things according to their Natures, 


will proportion theſe ſeveral Operations according 
to the Nature and Reaſon of them. _ | 
And, therefore, tho* God will ſupply us with 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, where it is wanted, yet 
this Aſſiſtance will be given only in that Degree, 
as is ſuitable to that Weakneſs or Want, that 
makes it neceſſary. And by Conſequence, if 
Men will not do that for themſelves, which they 
have a Power to do, and is neceſſary to their 
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A' Demonſtration.of true Religion. 49 5 
that they ſhall be left without a ſupernatural 
Aſſiſtance here; ſo they ſhall be in a State of 

Imperfection and Unhappineſs hereafter. 

And as this Unhappineſs is the Conſequence of 
their Imperfection, and the Imperfection is in 
their very Nature, ſo this Unhappineſs muſt be 


as everlaſting as their Nature; and, therefore, if 


the one be immortal, the other muſt be everlaſting. 
And ſo, 

2, Tho' God will give the World ſuch Means 
of Knowledge, and ſuch fuitable Motives to 
Practice, as are nece to their Circumſtances ; 
yet we muſt conceive, that this will be done 1 in 
Proportion to their Neceſſity. 

And, therefore, according to the different Cir- 
cumſtances of Mankind, we may conclude, there 
have been, or wall be, different Methods of 
divine Pravidence. 

And if fo, then, as we may conclude on the 
one Hand, that if ever Mankind wanted a Reve- 
lation, there has been fome ſuch Revelation made; 
ſo on the other Hand, ſince the Neceſſities of 
different Ages and Nations may be different; nay 
ſince even in the fame Age and Nation, ſome 
Things may be neceſſary at one Time more than 
xt another, we may hence conclude, that if there 
has been any Revelation, there may, for ought 
we know, have been many ; and that what God 
has reveaPd, has not been deliver'd all at once: 
But yet we can never be ſure by bare Reafon, 
that there have ; becauſe we can never be fure 
what is abſolutely ne 

Beſides, tho* from the Neceflity of any Thing 
to the Happineſs of Mankind in ſuch on fach 
Circumſtances, we may conclude, that God in his 
Goodneſs, is diſpoſed to act accordingly, yet as 
the Reaſon of his Inclination to do fo, is their 
Happineſs; ſo we muſt conceive he will do, or 5 
0 
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will not do it, according as he ſees it will contri- 
bute to their Happineſs. His Goodneſs diſpoſes 
him to do Good to his Creatures only according 
to their Capacities ; and if his Wiſdom ſees they 
are not capable of what he 1s diſpoſed to do for 
them; becauſe they will receive Evil by it; he 
may caſily forbear the doing it, even for the Sake 
of Goodnels. Fob! N. 

And, therefore, as the End of God's Reve- 
lation is the Inſtruction of Mankind, - *tis the 
greateſt Wiſdom to make his Revelations in ſuch 
Time and Manner, as ſhall beſt anſwer this 
Deſign. „ 

And, therefore, tho* in many Caſes we may 
think there is Reaſon to expect ſuch and ſuch 
Diſpenſations of Providence, as being ſuitable to 
ſuch particular Neceflities z yet if Things do not 
fall out according to our Expectations, we muſt 
not ſay, that God's Operations are not right; be- 
cauſe his Thoughts are above our Thoughts. 


But, however, tho* we cannot make a certain 


Judgment in this Caſe ; yet as we are ſure, that 
in the general God will ſuit the Diſpenſations of 
his Providence ſo, as ſhall be moſt neceſſary to 
our Happineſs; ſo if we can by any Means diſ- 
cover what Neceſſities Mankind may have been 
under in Time paſt, and what Means might be 
neceſſary to their Happineſs in thoſe Neceſſities; 
this is a good Foundation to build our Notions of 
Providence upon. 

But then, as we can know nothing of former 
Times, but by Hiſtory, ſo we muſt have Re- 
courſe to this to ſatisfy us, as to what God has 
done in this Particular: And if we have any cre- 
dible Hiftory, that gives an Account of the di- 
vine Providence, we ſhall have as much Aſſurance 
in this Matter, as the Nature of the Thing will 
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Now that I call a credible Hiſtory in its own 
Nature, which relates Matters of Fact, agreeing 
with the Natures and Reaſons of Things: And 
as the Natures and Reaſons of Things have been 
the Rule, by which we have here form'd our 
Notions of Providence; ſo far as any Hiſtory of 
Providence agrees with thoſe Notions, ſo far we 
muſt eſteem it a credible Hiſtory. | 

The general Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory 
proved, 

Now ſuch a Hiftory we have in the holy 
Scriptures. 

The Account it gives us of a State of Purity, 
has been already conſider'd; and as for what it 
ſays of Mankind after their Depravation, we find 
it correſpond in every Inſtance. | 

For fince we have ſhewn, that it was Sin that 
gave Occaſion for all the various Diſpenſations of 
Providence; we have here not only an Account 
of the Riſe and Progreſs of Sin, the various Me- 
thods uſed to ſtop the Increaſe and Repair of the 
Inconveniences of it; but we are here told, that 
it is the whole Deſign of Providence to make 
Mankind happy, and that by this only Means of 
making them holy. 

And as this Holineſs cannot be attained with- 
out proper Rules to walk by, and proper Means 
to prevent Sin; ſo in this Book we have Laws 
preſcribed; ſuch as, in their own Nature, tend to 
Holineſs; and likewiſe ſuch Motives offer'd, as 
are naturally fitted to prevail upon every reaſona- 
ble Man. | 

And as the Happineſs of Mankind cannot be * 
attain'd in this State of Imperfection and Morta- 
lity ; ſo *tis here ſet forth as the general Deſign 
of Providence to bring them to a State of Perfec- 
tion and Immortality in another World. 

And as the particular End of all God's Dif- 
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penſations, is before ſhewn, to be the Happineſs 
of thoſe particular Perſons they are intended for, 
and vouchſafed to, according as their particular 
Neceſſities call for them. | 
And as the particular Circumſtances of People 
muſt be different at different Times: And there. 
fore muſt require different Diſpenſations; ſo we 
have here an Account of various Methods taken 
at different Times : 

And as we have ſhewn, that Mankind might 
have wanted a Revelation ; and therefore, God 
might vouchſate ſome Revelation to them; and 
as there may be different Reaſons for different 
Revelations at different Times: So we have an 
Account in this Book, not only of various Reve- 
lations, and at different Times, according to the 
different Occaſions and Capacities of tho whom 
they have been given to. 
And upon this Account it ſeems to carry a 
ſtrong Evidence of the Credibility of the Hiſtory 
itſelf, and the Revelations contained in it. 

But becauſe the Credibility of this Book is of 
the laſt Importance to Religion, I will examine it 
diſtinctly. But I beg Leave to poſtpone it awhile, 
till I have made ſome Obſervation from what I 
have before ſaid, relating to the Chriſtian Religion. 
For as I have deduced, from the foregoing Rea- 
ſonings, the Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory in 
general; ſo they afford us an evident Proof of 
the Chriſtian Religion in particular. 

For, if as I have ſhewn, that God is diſpoſed 

to do Good to his Creatures, according as their 
Neceflities require ; and by Conſequence, when 
they are under a Neceſſity of a Revelation, will 
grant them one : 
Ihen it will follow, that if the World was 
fallen into ſuch a Condition before our Saviour 
..came, as they could not be happy in, nor —_ 

* * hve 
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liver'd from, by the Power of natural Reaſon 
only; and therefore wanted a Revelation, there 
has been ſome ſuitable Revelation given. 

And if Chriſtianity came to aſſiſt the World in 
this, and has furniſh'd Mankind with all Things 
neceſſary 3 there can be no ſtronger Proof than 
this, that this is the Revelation of God. 

Now whether the World was in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, as to need a Revelation, and whether 
Chriſtianity is ſuch a one, is our next Buſineſs to 
conſider. | 


The Neceſſity of a Revelation before the Coming 
of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

What Circumſtances the World was in can only 
be known by Hiſtory ; and as *tis a particular 
Providence of God to us, to preſerve many anti- 
ent Books, which are allowed to be written about 
that Time : So we are informed from them of 
ſuch a deplorable State of Mankind, as they 
could not deliver themſelves from; and yet could 
not be happy in. 

The World was then divided into Few and 
Gentile. 

As for the Fews, I ſhall conſider them hereafter. 

The Neceflity of a Revelation to the heathen 


World, I will here conſider. 


And this will ſufficiently appear, if the Want 
of almoſt every Thing neceſſary to the Happineſs 
of Mankind, as rational Creatures, will be a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of it. 

The State of the heathen World conſider d. 

The firſt Thing neceſſary to the Happineſs of ws 
World was to know, wherein Happineſs lies, a 
the proper Means to attain it: But this the Hea- 
thens ſo little underſtood, that St. Auſtin tells us, 
out of Varro, that they had two hundred and 
eighty eight different Opinions concerning it. 

And whereas the ultimate Happineſs of 
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Man conſiſts in the Enjoyment of God, and the 
Way to enjoy God, is to be like him; and this 
Likeneſs is to be attained only by Virtue and Ho- 
lineſs; it is neceſſary that Mankind ſhould not 
only be informed of the true Nature of God, 
with the true Notion of Virtue and Holineſs, 
but alſo be encouraged in the Practice of them. 

And whereas, in order to this End, *tis neceſ- 
fary, that a due Senſe of God and our Depen- 
dence on him be firmly ſettled in our Minds, by 
proper Acts of outward Worſhip : So *tis equally 
neceſſary, that the World ſhould be informed of 
this, ſo as always to do it acceptably, 

But of theſe Things the Heathens knew little. 

What Notions they had of the divine Nature, 
we may judge of by that Rabble of Deities, they 
paid their Adorations to; and thoſe abſurd Su- 
perſtitions, and ſometimes cruel and inhuman 
Rites, that they praiſed and approved of. 

And under ſuch Ideas of the divine Nature, 
and his Worſhip, what can we expect their Mo- 
rals to have been ? | 

Tis no Wonder to find what we read of them, 
that they were univerſally ſunk into the very Dregs 
of Corruption and Debauchery. [See 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10. Eph. iv. 17, 18, 19. Rom. 1.] 

And whilſt we 3 this wretched State of 
Mankind, ſo ignorant both of the Nature of God, 
and themſelves ; and ſo depraved both in Mind 
and Manners ; how was it poſſible for them to 
attain true Happineſs? 

There could be no Poſſibility of it, but by a 
Reformation, and how this could be effected, 1s 
the Queſtion : 

It muſt either be by 5 or Revelation. 

But Reaſon alone was not ſufficient to reform 
the World, before Chriſtianity appeared. 

Bu here 1 would have you obſerve, that by 
Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, I do not mean what Reaſon could do of 
its own Nature, but what it could do for the 
World in the Circumſtances they were fallen i mo; 
towards their Recovery out of them. 

Now to ſhew, that the World could not re- 


cover themſelves out of thoſe fad Circumſtances, 


by the bare Uſe of their Reaſon ; we may firſt 
conſider, that whatever the natural Power of 
Reaſon was in a State of Purity, there was little 
remaining of it in that degenerate State of Man- 
kind we ſpeak of: If there had been any ſuch 
Power among them; one would have thought 
that ſome Body would have drawn out ſome in- 
tire Scheme of Religion and Morality, from the 
Natures and Reaſons of Things, to be a Guide to 
the People in thoſe Days. But nothing of this 
Kind has yet appeared in the World. 

'Tis indeed eaſy for Chriſtians, with the Light 
of Revelation, to ſhew how they agree with Rea- 
ſon; but it would not have been ſo eaſy to diſco- 
ver thoſe Things by Reaſon only, without that 
Light. 

Bur ſuppoſe ſome lucky Thinkers have hit up- 
on it; this is an Argument to ſhew, that Man- 
kind in general are not able to do, what either 
has not been done at all in any Age; or if at all, 


1t may be by very few. 


But whatever has been done by any under the 
Influence of Chriſtianity, *tis certain, there was 
nothing like this before itz and whatever bright 
Genius's might do, Reaſoning is not the Talent 
of the common Herd. - 

They who are moſt likely to find out Truth 
and Error, muſt be Men of Speculation, and 
Learning : And there were many of this Sort in 
thoſe Days. 

But even theſe Men were able to do little. 
They were not only but few in Compariſon of 
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the whole heathen World, but they alſo, after all 
their nice Enquiries after Truth, were ignorant of it, 
They did not agree about the Summum Bonum, or 
Happineſs of Man: They were uncertain about 
the Nature of God, as we may read in Diogenes 
Laertius, and Cicero. 

And tho? ſome of them hit upon the Truth in 
ſome Reſpects, and had juſter Notions of God 
than others; yet they were all mere Conjectures 
at the beſt, ſuch as they themſelves could not de- 
pend upon. 

So that Reaſon could do little here. 

And as to the Worſhip of God, tho* many of 
the Philoſophers ſaw the Folly of the cuſtomary 
Superſtitions, and ſeverely inveighed againſt them; 
yet it does not appear that they condemned Ido- 
latry, for they were Idolaters in Practice; and 
even gave it out, as a ſtanding Rule, that all Peo- 
ple ought to be ſo. 

Thus it was with the Philoſophers as to Idola- 
try; which, as it was evident, they had no De- 
fire to reform; ſo it does not appear they knew 
how to do it. | 


But ſuppoſe they had been informed of the true 


Worſhip of God, and had been ever ſo zealous 


for the Reformation of the falſe one ; yet there 
was no moral Poſſibility of ſucceeding in it, by 


the Power of Reaſon only. 


For the Worſhip then in uſe had not only been 
eſtabliſhed by Law, and confirmed by Oracles ; 


| but it was what had been long received, and what 


the People had been bred up in, and was juſtified 
by univerſal Practice. 
And can we think, that all this could, in the 
Nature of the Things, be ſet aſide by the bare 
Speculations of a few thinking Men, without any 
Authority, but bare Argument to ſupport them? 
We all know the Power of Education: We all 
| — | know 
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know what natural Affection all People have to 
the Cuſtoms of their Country, and what Regard 
to the Judgment of their Anceſtors: And, by 
Conſequence, what Weight a Religion eſtabliſhed 
muſt carry with it: 

And what Hopes could the wiſeſt Men have, 
even of being ſo much as heard againſt this? 

But when this was confirm'd by their Oracles, 
which they eſteem'd the Voice of God, what 
could all the Reaſon in the World ſignify againſt 
this ? 

And, therefore, nothing but an undeniable E- 
vidence of a divine Authority, and ſuch as was 
ſufficient to overthrow the Authority of their O- 
racles, could poſſibly convince them of their Er- 
ror, So that there was a Neceſſity of a divine 
Revelation, for the Reformation of Idolatry ; and 
that this Revelation ſhould be confirmed by God 
in proper Tokens of his Almighty Power : And 
as Miracles are allow'd to be proper Evidences of 
ſuch a Power; there was, by Conſequence, ſuch 
a Neceſſity of Miracles, that no Revelation could 
have been ſufficient without them. 

And fince the Philoſophers pretended to no 
ſuch Thing, there could be no Reformation ex- 
pected from them. 

Beſides, Idolatry was ſupported by public and 
private Intereſt; it was the Invention of . Prieſts 
and Politicians. The deifying of famous Men 
was invented for the raifing up a Spirit of Ambi- 
tion for the Good of the Commonwealth. And 
whatever was the Origin of their Auguries and 
Oracles, yet, *tis certain, they were made uſe of 


to ſerve the Occaſions of the Public. Ld Cic. 


de Divin. Lib. II.] 
And if this was the Reaſon for the retaining 
them ſo long, the ſame Reaſon will hold. ad the 


continuing of them. | 
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But as this Religion was calculated for the Ser- 
vice of the Public; fo was it no leſs for the In- 
tereſt of particular Perſons. *Tis certain the 
whole Prieſthood ſubſiſted by it, and innumera- 
ble Families of trading People. 

And conſidering this, we cannot think it could 
be eaſy for bare Reaſon to aboliſh this Religion: 
We cannot ſuppoſe the State would be patient un- 
der the Oppoſition ; much leſs the Priefts and 
People who "Had their Subſiſtence from it. And 


as there were known Laws againſt Innovations in 


Religion, we may be ſure, that they would not 


be wanting to put them in Execution. Socrates 
was an Inſtance of this, who, tho' he oppoſed 
only ſome of their more ridiculous Superſtitions, 
fell a Sacrifice to their Fury. 

And as this was the Caſe, it required more 
Zeal, Courage, and Patience to Wer 1944/j ſuch 
Difficulties, to go thro' ſuch Dangers, and un- 
dergo ſuch Perſecutions, than the Philoſophers 
were indued with. 

Had they ſeen the Truth perfectly themſelves, 
yet few have ſuch a Love for it, as to venture 
their Lives for the Sake of it; eſpecially when 
they have no Aſſurance of a better World. 

But if ſome might have been ſo hardy, their 
Number would not have been ſufficient for an u- 
niverſal Reformation: And if we ſuppoſe them 
to eſcape all Danger, and have free Liberty to 
ſpeak their Sentiments; yet it muſt be an incre- 
dible Strength of Reaſon, that muſt not only 


prevail upon all the World, but alſo inſpire Men 
with ſuch a Love of Truth, as to be content to 


ſtarve for the Sake of it. 
And yet thus it muſt have been with vaſt 
Crowds of Families, and all the Prieſt hood upon 


the Reformation of Religion; ſo that there could 


N 


be no Probability of any ſuch Thing, 
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And if there was no Probability, when we 
ſuppoſe the beſt; what Poſſibility could there be 
of it under the utmoſt Danger and Oppoſition, 
when the wiſeſt of them could be ſure of no- 
thing, and were ſo far from oppoſing the errone- 
ous Worſhip, that they actually conformed to it 
and encouraged it ? 

From theſe Conſiderations the Neceflity of a 
Revelation is plain for the Reformation of the 
heathen World, as to their Minds and Notions in 
reſpect of the Nature of God and his Worſhip, 
and the Nature and Means of their own Hap- 

ineſs. 5 4 
: And from all theſe Things put together, we 
hence are taught what Kind of Revelation that 
muſt be, which ſhould be given to reform the 
World at that Time, viz. 

1. That it inform Mankind of the true Notion 
of Happineſs, and how to attain it; of the Na- 
ture of God, and how to worſhip him as God ; 
and likewiſe that it be ſuited to the effectual O- 
verthrow of Idolatry. 

2. That it be ſupported by the Power of ſuch 
Miracles, as ſhould be fitted to convince the 
World of the Falſhood of their Oracles. 

3. That it be deliver'd by proper Perſons, with 
ſuitable Zeal to undertake all Difficulties, ſuitable - 
Courage and Reſolution to diſregard all Dangers, 
and ſuitable Patience to endure all Perſecutions. 

The Neceſſity of a Revelation to the Reformation 
of the Manners of the World. 

We come now to conſider how far Reaſon was 
capable of doing this. þ 

And here I will prove; that Reaſon was not 
capable of it. g 

The firſt Thing neceſſary for the Reformation 
of the World, was a Rule of Life, by which 


they might be taught what to do, and | 
i _—_ 
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and how to amend what was amiſs : Otherwiſe 
the World would grow worſe and worſe, becauſe 
they muſt be governed only by Example; and 
in a World abounding with bad Examples, Vice 
muſt every where increaſe ; and as they could not 
know what was amiſs, they could not know what 
to amend. Se 

Now whether Reaſon could diſcover ſuch a 
Rule of Life in that State of the World, is the 
Queſtion. | | 

And in Anſwer to it, *tis certain, that there 
are ſome Things ſo apparently good and evil, 
that there needs no other Light but Reaſon to 
diſcover them. But this could be a Rule no far- 
ther than it went; and whereas Morality is ne- 
ceſſary to the compleat and perfect Happineſs of 
Man, in order to this Happineſs, the Rule of 
Morality ought to be compleat. 

Now if Reaſon could have diſcover'd this, we 
may expect to find ſomething of it in the Re- 
mains of their learned Men. 

But there is no ſuch Thing; nor can the wiſeſt 
Man now pick up an entire and perfect Syſtem of 
Morality from them altogether. 

But ſuppoſe ſome few of them had hit upon 
the Truth, and could have reduced it into a re- 
cular Syſtem; yet this never could have reformed 
the World, till it was received as a ſtanding Rule, 
and People were convinced it was the Truth. 
Yet even the Philoſophers were ſo far from any 
Probability of this, that they were greatly divided 
in their Notions, even of Good and Exil. 

And if the Learned could not find out this, 
what could Reaſon do in vulgar People? The 


Philoſophers could not teach them, what they 


were ignorant of themſelves, and their Diſputes 
would rather perplex than fatisfy. 


And tho? ſome of them ſhould have happen'd 
to 
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Wiſe to have hit the Point; yet how ſhould the Vul- 
uſe gar know how to find it out among fo many di- 
and F vided Seats? if they could not chooſe what Sect 
ice to be of by their Reaſon; the Conſequence would 
not be, that every one would chooſe those Notions 
hat E which would make them moſt eaſy in their Vices, 

and beſt ſerve their worldly Ends. 
na But ſuppoſe all the Philoſophers had agreed in 
the their Opinions, and fixed upon a certain Rule of 

Life; to make it ſufficient to the End of Re- 
ere formation, *twas neceſſary the World ſhould ſub- 
vil, mit to it, as ſuch; but how could they poſſibly 
to compaſs this? They could but reaſon with the 
ar- World at beſt; but Reaſon will do but little a- 
1e F gainſt Inclination, Luſt and Intereſt, | 
of There is no reforming the World but by ſuch 
of : Authority as can govern and influence the World. 

Human Governors may do much to prevent the 
we 2 outward Practice of Vice; but they cannot reform 
e- | their Minds, nor plant good Diſpoſitions in the 


| Heart; without which there can be no true 
eſt AM Virtue. | 


of Nothing could do this but the Authority of 
God : And, therefore, nothing can be a ſufficient 
on Rule of Life, but what is founded upon this Au- 
. thority. 
d This all the Lawgivers of the Antients were ſo 
le, ſenſible of, that they all pretended to have re- 
h. 2 ceived their Laws from Heaven : Which tho? 
w . only Pretence to delude the People into Obe- 
7 - dience ; yet this puny ſhews, that they thought 
| Ft the Belief of a divine Authority the only proper 
S, l Means for this. And if this was neceſſary to the 
ie Reformation of the World, there could be no 
ſuch Authority ; and, therefore, no Reformation 


poſſible without a Revelation. 
'Tis true, it may be faid, that the Laws of 
Nature are the Laws of God ; and as theſe Laws 
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ate diſcoverable by the Light of Reaſon; ſo ſoon 
as they are diſcovered to the World,” they carry 
their own Authority and Obligation along with 
them; and there needs no other Revelation to 


inforce them. 
*Tis very right: But they muſt be firſt diſco- 


ver'd to the World, and that too to be the Laws 


of God, before they ought to be received as ſuch; 
and in what Method could the Philoſophers do 
this? 

Tho? the Laws of Nature are diſcoverable by 
Reaſon, yet the antient Philoſophers could not 
diſcover this, becauſe they were ignorant of the 
Nature of God, which is the Meaſure of all Per- 
fection; and the right Notion of the Happineſs 
of Man, which 1s the End, to which all our Ac- 
tions ought to be directed, and by which they are 
to be adjuſted. 

And tho' many of them talked excellently well 
of Virtue, and advanced Morality to a great 
Pitch, yet they did it chiefly upon Principles of 
Honour, and Generoſity, and Conveniency to the 
Welfare of civil Life. They never urged the 
Practice of them out of Duty to God, or for his 
Glory: They contider'd them only as fit and rea- 


ſonable to be obſerved ; but we never find them 


prefling any Duty as a natural Law, to be ob- 
ſerved in Obedience to God, and in the Nature of 
Things neceſſary to Happineſs in the Enjoyment 


of im. \ 


But ſuppoſe they could have drawn out a Syſ- 
tem of moral Laws upon this Foot, how was it 


geen to make the World ſubmit to them as the 


aws of God? | 
This could only be done by Reaſon; and yet 


Reaſon could not do this. 
The Subject is dark and intricate, and requires 


which 


2 Jong Train of cloſe Reaſoning to make it out; 
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which lower Underſtandings are not Judges of, 
and, therefore, not affccteck with. 88 

And if they had Capacity to underſtand this, 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to have had any Inclina- 
tion to attend to it: And, conſidering how de- 
praved the World was, we cannot think the moſt 
prevailing Reaſons would be regarded, which 
came to diſturb them in their darling Vices, and 
teach them what they deſired not to know. 

But ſuppoſe the People had been ever ſo well 
diſpoſed to hearken to Inſtruction; and ever ſo 
deſirous of doing their Duty; yet the wiſe Men 
of thoſe Times were not equal to the Work. 

It was a Work of inconceivable Difficulty, and 
vaſt Extent, that required many Hands, and 
great Zeal and Application. 

All the Prejudices of the World were to be 
rooted out, their Errors corrected, their Paſſions 
ſubdued, and their evil Habits conquer'd : There 
alſo muſt have been a great Number of Perſons 
employed to effect all this: Whereas the Philoſo- 
ſophers were very few, and they ſcatter'd up and 
down in Places only of great Reſort for Learning. 

But had they travelPd up and down to teach 
the World their Duty, yet this would have done 
but little to the bettering Mankind, without a 
conſtant Attendance, and a continual Succeſſion: 
For many Things would be wanted, which could 
not be provided for at once; many Errors would 
ariſe, that muſt be corrected; many Doubts, that 
muſt be ſatisfied ; and many would waver, that 
mult be reduced. eee 

And yet there could be no Probability of any 
ſuch Thing, unleſs the Philoſophers would under- 
take it of themſelves. And no Man can ſuppoſe, 
that they could all agree to leave their Habitations 
and worldly Affairs, upon their own mere Motion 
and pure Zeal; if we reflect, that they conſider'd. 

; | Things 
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Things rather out of a Regard to Wiſdom and 
Fame, than Virtue,, or the Love of Mankind. 
(Als xvi. 21.) 

But ſuppoſe they had been intent upon Refor- 
mation, yet the World would not have eaſily be- 
lie ved what they ſaid, unleſs they had lived ſuita - 
bly to what they taught; which they did not; 
many of them leading very ſcandalous Lives. 

But ſuppoſe they had been ever ſo zealous for 
the Reformation of the World, and ever ſo ex- 
emplary in their Lives; yet as all the World was 
to be reformed, they could not do this, without 
firſt learning the Languages of every different 
Country. But this, in the Nature of Things, 
_— more Time than any Man can poſſibly 
find. 

So that could we ſuppoſe all the Philoſophers 
of the learned Nations reſolved to nl et 
themſelves into the ſeveral Corners of the World; 
and that there was a ſufficient Number of them 
for the Purpoſe; that they had Zeal and Patience 
enough to apply themſelves to the Learning of 
the ſeveral Languages; yet unleſs we can ſuppoſe, 
that they could attain to ſuch Perfection in them, 
as to be able to carry on their Undertaking rea- 
dily, no Benefit could be expected from them. 
But this cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed. 

But ſuppoſe ſtill further, that there was no 
Want of Language, nor any of the forementioned 
Qualifications; yet the World could not be re- 
formed while the eſtabliſned idolatrous Religion 
continued in Force. EE 

And yet this Religion was ſo far from being 
oppoſed by the Philoſophers, that they encou- 
raged it. 8 5 85 

So that from all theſe Things conſider'd toge- 
ther, there could be no on x} as the 
World then was, by the bare Power of Reaſon 


only; 
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only; and by Conſequence, as we are hence 
aſſured of the Neceflity of a Revelation; ſo we 
are further taught, what Kind of Revelation it 
mult be, 072. 

I/, That it offer to the World a perfect Rule 
of Life, built upon the Authority of God. 

And as nothing ought to be received, as com- 
ing from God, without a proper Evidence of his 
Authority ; ſo, | 

2. It was neceſſary, that this Rule of Life 
ſhould be attended with, and confirmed by ſome 
ſuch proper Tokens of a divine Atteſtation, as 
that it might be known to come from God. 

And as the End of all this muſt be naturally 
defeated, by the ill Lives of thoſe who deliver it 
to the World; ſo, 

3. There is a Neceſſity, that they who ſhould 
be choſen for this Work, ſhould be Perſons of 
exemplary Holineſs. 

And, as the Gift of Languages is neceſſary to 
fit them for the Undertaking ; ſo we may expect, 
4. In a general Revelation, that theſe Things 

be found attending it. 
And thus have I done with the firſt Conſidera- 
tion, viz. the Neceſſity of a ſufficient Rule of 
Life, in order to a general Reformation of Man- 
ners, and the Invalidity of Reaſon to diſcover this: 
2adly, Another Thing neceſſary for the ſame 
End was, an Aſſurance, that God would pardon Sin. 
For when the Will of God ſhould be known in a 
ſtanding Rule of Life ; and when, by comparing 
their Lives with that Rule, they ſhould ſee how 
they had offended God; it would be in vain for 
them to reform themſelves, unleſs they could be 
aſſured of a Reconciliation : And yet, whether 
God would be reconcil'd, or not, and what muſt 
be the Means of Reconciliation, was impoſſible 
for bare Reaſon, at that Time, to know; -c3 
= I this 
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this muſt depend upon the Will of God, and cin 
7 only be known by Revelation. 


Reaſon would tell them, that God was good : 


The ſame Reaſon would tell them, he is good 


to Sinners in his wonderful Patience towards het, 
under the multiplied Provocations they are every 
Day guilty of. 

But this would not ſhew them how long this 
Patience would laſt, nor how far this Goodneſs 
would go. 

The fame Reaſon, that would aſſure them of 
God's Goodneſs and Patience, would likewiſe in- 


form them of his Wiſdom and Holineſs ; and as 
theſe muſt agree in the ſame perfect Nature, Rea- 
ſon can admit of no other Notion of his Good- 


neſs, but ſuch as is conſiſtent with his Wiſdom 
and Holineſs: And conſequently, that God will 
ſhew himſelf as good to Sinners, as his Wiſdom 
and Holineſs ſhail direct. And who can tell 


when the Wiſdom and Holineſs ef God ſhall call 


for harſher Methods of Dealing ? 

It may be ſaid, indeed, that the Reaſon of 
God's Diſpleaſure againſt Sinners is their Sin, and 
the Way to prevent that Diſpleaſure, is to repent. 

And, doubtleſs, to repent, is the beſt Thing a 
Sinner can do; but ſtill, this will not make the 
Sinner innocent; and, therefore, cannot be ſure of 
Pardon :. And, then; if Repentance be not al- 
ways ſure of Pardon, how can it be depended on? 

The Heathens never did depend upon it; nay, 
they had no Notion of it: Their chief Depen- 
dence was upon Sacrifices of Expiation, which 
would have been needleſs, if Repentance had 
been thought of, or had been thought ſufficient. 


And yet, even in thele, their Reaſon was at a , | 


Loſs, how far they would be accepted. 
And, therefore, as we may conclude on the 
one Hand, that ſo far as it was neceſſary to be 
in- 
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informed of this, ſo far there was a Neceſſity of a Re- 
velation: So likewiſe it will follow, that if God ſhould 
vouchſafe a Revelation for the Reformation of the 
World, this muſt be another Qualification of it. 
2dly, Another Thing neceſſary to the Reformation 
of the World, which Reaſon could not diſcover, was 
to be aſſured, they ſhould be able to do their Duty ac- 
ceptably ; ſo that if they had a Rule to walk by, and 
the Means of Pardon made known to them, they might 
be encouraged to act accordingly : But without ſuch an 
Affurance,*twould be in vain. For what ſignifies a Rule, 
x we-cannot follow it ? and to be ſure of Pardon, if we 
t and reform, if it be not in our Power to do it ? 
— yet the World had Reaſon to ſuſpect this. For 
conſidering the diſmal Depravation of Mankind, Re- 
formation was the hardeſt Thing in the World. 

*Tis difficult to bring a harden'd Sinner, even but 
to reſolve to part with his Sins: And when he 
comes to try the Experiment, he will find ſo man 
Rubs and Temptations in his Way, that it will be 
no eaſy Matter to reſiſt them. 

And as *tis natural to conceive he will be often 
overcome ; theſe Inſtances of his Weakneſs, will be 
apt to incline him to ſuſpect his Strength, and prompt 
him to quit what he has begun, as a Thing he is 
not able to go thro' with: And, therefore, there 
ſeems to be a Neceſſity of ſome Hope of Aſſiſtance 
in this Caſe to be given. 

WD if he ſhould reſolve to go on as well as he 

et his beſt Obedience will be ſa imperfect, 
that i if he were to attend to Reaſon only, he could 
take but ſmall Comfort in it, as being a juſt Doubt, 
whether God would accept it. | ; 

For if God be a holy Being, as every one muſt. 
believe, before he will part with his Sins; how can 
any Man think, that this holy Being will accept ſuch 
impure Seryices, mixt with ſo much Sin? | 

It may be ſaid, indeed, we do our beſt; and this is 
as much as any Man can do; but we ought to be ſure 

Vor. III. L1 of 
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of this, before this can be of any Comfort to us. 

But ſuppoſing we can do no better; yet who is 

the Cauſe of this Inability but ourſelves? 

If God has a Right to all we can do, and we have 
made ourſelves incapable of doing what he had given 
us Power to do, our own Miſmanagement will deſerve 
his Reſentment, as much as our Weakneſs may call 
for his Mercy. And which of theſe muſt fall to our 
F.ot, depends upon the Will of God, which he 
atone can make known to us. 

And if there was a Neceſſity of knowing this, in 
order to the Reformation of the World, as there is a 
Neceſſity of a Revelation of it; ſo this likewiſe muſt 
be another Character of that Revelation, that it give 
Sinners ſome Hope of Aſſiſtance and Acceptance. 

4:hly, Another Thing neceſſary to the Reformation 
of the World was, to be affured of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhmetits, according to their Beha- 
viour here. 

For if there be no future State, we cannot think, 
that a diffolute World would have any other Concern 
upon them, but only ts make Proviſion for the Fleſh, 
to fulfil the Luſts theredf. : 3 

So that without the Aſſurance of another World, 
there could be no Reformation expected. 

But how neceſſary ſoever the Knowledge of this 
was, Reaſon was not able to attain to it. 

Indeed there was ſome imperfe& Notion of it all 
the World over, but they could never come to any 
ſuch Certainty about it, as to make it of any Uſe to 
the Condti& of human Life, 

And, therefore, fo far as it was neceſſary to the 
Reformation of the World, that Mankind be in- 
formed of a future State, as there was a Neceſſity of 
a Revelation; ſo this likewiſe muſt be another Charac- 
ter of that Revelation that comes to reform the World. 

So that from theſe Conſiderations, we are further 
informed of theſe three Qualifications of a divine Re- 
velation, viz. The Aflurance of Pardon of Sin; 55 

e 


and of a future State of Rewar 
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and Puniſhments. 

And whereas all theſe depend on the Will of God, 
which can only be known by Revelation; from hence 
we have a further Proof of the Neceſſity of ſome ſuch 
Proofs to attend this Revelation, as are a ſufficient 
Evidence of its coming from God. 

And ſince Miracles are univerſally look d upon, as 
fuch an Evidence, we have here a Reaſon in the 
Nature of . Things, that this Revelation ſhould be 
confirmed by Miracles, and that Miracles in this 
Caſe, are not arbitrary Acts of God, but are Acts fo 
neceſfary to the Reformation of the World, that no 
Revelation for that End, could be depended upon 
without them. 

And as we have thus ſeen what Men ſtood in Need 
of for the Reformation of their Minds and Manners ; 
the next Thing to be conſider'd is, whether Chriſtia- 
nity anſwers to all this, and may be eſteem'd a di- 
vine Revelation. 

That Chriſtianity is a divine Revelation. 

The firſt Thing that I ſhewed was neceſſary to 
a Revelation, is, that it teach Mankind a true No- 
tion of Happineſs, and how to attain it; as likewiſe a 
true Notion of God, and how to worſhip him as God; 
and that it be fitted for the Overthrow of Idolatry. 

And this is apparent in the Chriſtian Religion. 

As for the Happineſs of Mankind, every one muſt 
know, that it is not to be had in this World, where 
we are liable to ſo many Imperfections. 

The Goſpel, therefore, has placed our IIs 
neſs beyond the Grave, where all Imperfection 
{hall be done away. i 

And as our Happineſs conſiſts, as I have ſhewn, 
in the Perfection of our Faculties, and in a due Ex- 
erciſe of them on their proper Objects; and ſince we 
are endued with the Faculties of Underſtanding, the 
Object of which is Truth; and of Will, the Obje 
of which is Good: And by Conſequence, it muſt be 
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out higheſt Happineſs to have our Underſtandings 
exerciſed on the higheſt Truth, and our Wills u 
the higheſt Good, which is God; ſo the + upon 
places our ultimate Happineſs in him. 

And as we are to expect this Happineſs beyond 
the Grave, fo it is to be in a Place, where we ſhall 
be admitted to all the Delights, that the Knowledge 
of him, and all thoſe Comforts we are capable of 
receiving from him, can afford us. | 

And as it is impoſſible to be happy, and take 
Pleaſure in God, or to be admitted to dwell with 
him, without being like him; and, therefore, in 
order to our Happineſs in God, we muſt be holy 
true, good, and merciful, as he i is; ſo the Goſpel 
requires all this of us; and alſo, has given us ſuch 
Rules to walk by, as, if we will but a& accordingly, 
will work this divine Likenefs in us, and make us 
Partakers of the divine Nature. 

And as the Goſpel thus provides for our Happineſs 
in another World; ſo it has not been wanting to us 
even here : For the very Things that are preſcribed 
us, as the neceſiary Condition, and preparatory Qua- 
lification for the Glory above, are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for our Welfare here. 

So that if we will but follow the Goſpel Rules, we 
muſt be as happy as we are capable of being. 

And whereas there are ſeveral Misfortunes, which 
we cannot be deliver'd from ; Chriſtianity has like- 
wiſe provided for us in this Reſpect, and has fur- 
niſhed us with ſuch Conſiderations, as are ſufficient 
to ſupport us under them. | 

And as it has thus provided for the Happineſs of 
Man; ſo has it likewiſe inſtructed us in the true 
Nature of God; whom it repreſents as a Being of 
all Perfections, and as Maker and Governor of the 
World; who, as a Father, is defirous of the Good 5 
of all Ris Creatures ; but more eſpecially the Saviour, , 
of Men, if they will but behave og) to him, 
AS re Children. W e RS fe 
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And, with all this, he is repreſented to us as a 
Judge to whom we muſt give an Account of all we 
have, and all we do, whether it be Good or Evil. 
This is the general Notion of the God of the 
Chriſtians: And ſuch a one as this, is not only agree- 
able to Reaſon, and ſuitable to the Nature and Ne- 
ceſſity of Man, but productive of the higheſt Ho- 
nour and Eſteem of God, the only true Foundation 
of Worſhip and Obedience. | 

And with this likewiſe agrees the Chriſtian Worſhip. 

As God is our Creator and Governor, the Giver 
of all Things, and the Diſpoſer of all Events; fo 
the Chriſtian Religion requires, as in the Natures of 
Things we ought, that we come to him for what we 
want, and acknowledge his Bounty in what we have. 
And this in fuch a Way as 1s ſuitable to his Nature : 
And, therefore, as he ig a Spirit, it muſt be done in 
Spirit, and in Truth : And thus we are to do to him 
only, without any corporeal Image or Similitude of 
him, without Rival or Co-partner with him. 

But to make this truly Chriſtian, it muſt be done. 
in the Name, and thro? the Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
becauſe itisthro* him alone, that we hope to be accepted. 

For as we are all Sinners, and are therefore un- 
wry to offer any Sacrifice to God; ſo to keep up 


a Senſe of our Unworthineſs in our Minds, and of 


the heinous Nature of Sin, God will not admit us to 
approach his Preſence, to preſent any Petitions to him, 
but what are brought by a holy and undefiled Hand. 
And, therefore, he has appointed an Advocate for 
us, Jeſus Chriſt the rightcous, who as he came into the 
World for our Salvation, and died for our Redemp- 
tion; ſo he now ſits at the Right Hand of God, and 
ever lives to make Interceſſion for us. 
This is the only Article that diſtingwſhes the Chri- 
ſtian from a pure natural Worſhip. And tho? this is 
Matter of mere Revelation, yet it is ſuch an Inſtitu- 
tion, as Reaſon not only approves of, as worthy of 
God to appoint; as * v to Religion in general, 
rg 3  " 
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as it tends to preſerve in us a due Senſe of our Un- 
worthineſs, as Sinners; and of the Holineſs of that 
God we ſin againſt; and, at the ſame Time, to 
comfort us in the Aſſurance of his Mercy thro' the 
Interceſſion of a holy Saviour; but alſo as it was - 
particularly neceſſary at the Time of its Appointment 
to the Reformation of the Idolatry of the World. 

For a great deal of this was evidently owing to a 
Want of ſome Revelation of this Kind ; for all 
Mankind have had a Notion of the Neceſſity of a 
Mediator. | 

And having no certain Guide to direct their Rea- 
ſon in the Choice of proper Perſons for this Office, 
they ſet up to themſelves various Interceſſors, ac- 
cording to their bewilder'd Fancies; to prevent which 
there was a Neceflity of a Revelation in this Caſe, 

Tis, therefore, a particular Mark of the Divi- 
nity of this Revelation, relating to the Worſhip of 
God, that it is appointed to be offer'd up thro? ſuch 
a Mediator as is ſufficient for us, who is not only 
the beloved Son of God, and our Friend and Brother ; 
but is ſuch a one, as we know by ſufficient Evi- 
dence, is not only willing, but able to do the utter- 
met for all thoſe that come unto God by him. 

So that after this Revelation, there was no longer 
Need of that Crowd of Mediators, which the Hea- 
thens ſought out for themſelves, having one, who 
was all-ſufficient for them. And, therefore, this is 
a moſt effectual Way of rooting out that Idolatry 
which had prevailed among them; and was, by 
Conſequence, a wiſe and reaſonable Inſtitution of 
Worſhip, had it ſerved no other End, but this. 
If it be any Objection to this Chriſtian Scheme of 
Worſhip, that Fe/us Chriſt, the Son of God, is com- 
manded to be honour'd, as we honour the Father; 
we muſt conſider, that this makes no real Difference. 

For the Son is repreſented, as having the Godhead 
dwelling in him, ſo that when he is worſhipped, it is 
the Godhead that is worſhipped in him, or thro' him. 
| 2 And 
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And as the New Teſtament ſays, that there is bud 
one God, and that God the Father; and fince our 
Saviour ſays, that the Godhead which dwelt in him, 
wes the Father, it will follow, that that which is 
worſhipped in the Worſhip of the Son, muſt be the 
Father, Who in other Places is ſaid to be manifefted 
in the Fleſh, and to be in Chrift Feſus reconciling the 
World unto himſelf. | 

In this View of that Matter deliver*d in plain 
Scripture Words, the Difficulty ceaſes; and it is ſo 
far from favouring Idolatry in itſelf, that this ſeems 
to have been appointed for the Deſtruction of it. 

For as God is an inviſible Being, *tis hard for 
Men who are inured to material Objects, to addreſs 
themſelves to him, but under ſome material Phan- 
taſm: And this, as it is in itſelf an Idolatry of the 
Mind, ſo it was probably the Origin of the more re- 
find Idolatries of the Heathens, who, perhaps, 
might worſhip at firſt the true God only, but under 
viſible Repreſentations: And by this they might 
be led, by Degrees, to think, that God was in him- 
ſelf, what thoſe Images repreſented him to be: And 
thus by being carried from one Thing to another, 
they came to ſuch a degenerate State, that the true 
Notion of God was quite loſt. 

Now as Chriſtianity came to reform the World, 
and to root out Idolatry, it was neceſſary to that 
End, that this ſhould be prevented : And this might 
be one Reaſon, why God was pleaſed to exhibit 
himſelf under the Veil of human Nature, v!z. to 
fix their Thoughts upon, and determine their Wor- 
ſhip to himſelf alone. ej 42008 
If this be ſo, we muſt conceive Jeſus Chriſt, nat 
only as a Mediator; but God ſeems to have conſe- 
crated to himſelf his very Fleſh, as the Medium 
whereby we muſt come to him; as if he intended 


thereby to be diſtinguiſhed by the Character of God 


in Chriſt Feſus ; to whom, as he is ſo united, as to 
become one with him, ſo he will be worſhipped 


| thro? him, L14 If 
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If any think it difficult to conceive how Jeſus 
Chrift can be ſo united to the Godhead, and yet act 
as a Mediator; we muſt conſider his Mediation is 
founded-in-Scripture on his being a Propitiation for 
our Sins; and his Intercęſſion is repreſented to us by 
his going to Heaven to preſent the Blood of his Sa- 
crifice before God, who, tho* he dwells in Jeſus 
Chrift bodily, and acts in him, yet he diſplays his 
majeſtic Preſence there. 5 

So that his Interceſſion is his preſenting that Body 
before the Throne of God, which God had pre- 
pared for him, whereby to make an Atonement for 
Mankind. And, therefore, when we pray to God, 
thro' the Mediation of Chriſt, we muſt mean thro? 
the Merits of that Expiation he has made for us; 
and in this Senſe it will eaſily appear, how he may 
be a Mediator and Interceſſor for us, tho' he is one 
with God. 

Thus we ſee how Chriſtianity anſwers to this firſt 
Character of ſuch a Revelation, as was neceſſary to 
reform the idolatrous World, in giving them right 
Notions of the Happineſs of Man, and the Means 
of attaining it; and the true Notions of the Na- 
ture of God and his Worſhip. 

But as this would ſignify little, whilſt they be- 
lieved their own Way of Worſhip was divine. So, 

The next Thing neceſſary to a Revelation, was 
ſuch an apparent Srvidence of a divine Authority 
accompanying the firſt Preachers of it, as was ſuffi- 
cient to convince the World, that the Gods they 
worſhipped were no Gods. 

And this is ſuch a Character, that fo evidently 
agrees to Chriſtianity, that it cannot be doubted by 
any one, that conſiders that wonderful Series of mi- 
raculous Works which were wrought by our Savi- 
our and his Apoſtles, and their Succeſſors, in the firft 
Ages of the Church; which were ſo apparent, that 
even the wiſeſt Adverſaries of Chriſtianity acknow- 
ledged the Facts as true. 

; IT | ut 
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- But whatever Evidence the Chriftian Revelation 
received from theſe Works; yet there ſeems to be 
ſomething more required in this Caſe, than bare Mi- 
racles in general: For as the Oracles were efteem'd 
by the People, as the Voice of God; there ſeems: 
to be a Neceſſity of ſome ſuch Works, as were fitted 
to convince them of their miſtaken Notion.” +. 

And this Character remarkably ſhewed itſelf in 
the firſt Beginnings of Chriſtianity : For no ſooner 
was this Revelation open'd to the Gentiles, but 
where-ever it came, it filenced their Oracles, and 
forced their Gods from their Temples : And this it 
did in ſo remarkable a Manner, that their own 
Writers acknowledge and wonder at it: [Yide Eu- 
ſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. V. Cap. 1. Cypr. Epiſt. ad 
Demet. Sect. 12. Ladtan. Lib. IV. Cap. 27.] 

And if theſe Things were ſo, as Hiſtory reports 
them, what greater Proof could there be given of 
the Falſhood of the heathen Gods, and the Oracles 
that ſupported them ? And what greater Proof could 
there be of the Authority of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion ? One would think, that all People ſhould im- 
mediately have ſubmitted to ſuch an Evidence. 

But, however reaſonable it may be to expect this 
Effect, yet conſidering the Prejudices of Education, 
and the "OG of cunning Men, the Power of In- 
tereſt, and the Force of Pumiſhments to diſcover In- 
novations, this muſt meet with great Difficulties at 
firſt, and it would require, as I ſaid before, an un- 
common Zeal in the firſt Preachers of this new Re- 
ligion, to undertake ſo hard a Work, and undaunted 
Courage, and unparalleFd Patience, to bear up a- 
gainſt ſo much Oppoſition that would be made a- 
gainſt them, and the Puniſhment that would be in- 
flicted on them. 

This I obſerved already was another Oualifcation 


of ſuch a Revelation, as ſhould come to reform che 


World, and root out Idolatry. 
And this likewiſe was ſo „ in the firſt 


Preachers 
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Preachers of Chriſtianity, that they ſeem'd regard- 
leſs of every Thing, but the Glory of God, and 
the Salvation of Mankind. 1 

And tho” they knew before - hand what Treatment 
they ſhould meet with, yet they were not diſ- 
couraged by this Proſpect. | —_ 

And tho? they found all this true by Experience 
every Day, yet they behaved themſelves with Pa- 
tience under it. Nay, they rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to ſuffer for the Name of Chriſt. 
Such were the firft Preachers of the Goſpel Re- 
velation, and ſuch the noble Spirit by which i was 
carried on; a Spirit that ſeems to have ſomething 
more than human in tt. 

And if ſuch a Spirit was fo neceſſary to the Re- 
formation of Idolatry, that it could not be expected 
without it, it is a ſtrong Confirmation of the Divi- 
nity of the Chriſtian Revelation, that this Spirit at- 
tended it in ſo eminent a Degree, that it cannot rea- 
ſonably be imputed to any other Cauſe, but a divine 

Power, and Aſſiſtance only. 
Thus have I demonſtrated the Agreement of the 
Chriſtian Religion with all thoſe foremention'd Cha- 
racters of a divine Revelation, which were neceſſary 
for the Reformation of the Notions, of Mankind. 

I come now to conſider the next Thing to be re- 
form'd, which could not be done without a Revela- 
tion, v2. their Manners: And as I have before ſhew'd, 
what Characters were neceflary to ſuch a Revelation; 
if theſe likewiſe agree to the Chriſtian Religion, 
this muſt be the Revelation we enquire after. 

Now the firit Character of ſuch a Revelation, as 
was neceſſary to reform the Manners of the World, 
is, that it give them a perfect Rule of Life, built 
upon the Authority of God, and enforced by the 
Example of the Teachers of it. 3 

And this appears very evidently in the Goſpel, 
and that not only, as it propoſes to us the pure and 
holy Nature of God, as the Rule of our Imitation, 

directing 


we Wy 
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directing us to be holy, as he is holy; but alſo as it 
preſcribes the beſt Method to make us ſo; 
us not only to live ſoberly, rigbteauſiy, and godlily 3 
but to deny all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and to 
cleanſe our ſalves from all Filthineſs, both of Fleſh and 
Spirit. . 

And in order to this, as it gives us a general Tran- 
ſcript of our Duty to God, our Neighbour, and our- 
ſelves; ſo it forbids us every irregular Paſſion. 

Tis true, indeed, we have not every Duty, and 
every Sin particularly named to us; but we are taught 
ſuch Topics to reaſon from, by which we may be 
led to the Knowledge of them. | 
For as we are commanded 40 love God with all aur 
Heart, we are hereby commanded every Thing that 
is a natural Expreſſion of this Love. | 

So likewiſe, as we are commanded to love one ano- 
ther, as we love ourſelves, fo this muſt ſhew itſelf 
differently, according to our different Relations : 

And with all this tis required of us, that what/o- 
ever Things are honeſt, &c. theſe we ſhould ftud: 
and endeavour after. | 

But to carry this ſtill higher, we are further taught 
to do every Thing in the moſt exemplary Manner, 
that as we know better than other People, we ſhould 
do more than they. Nay, we are not only required 
to exceed others, who have not the ſame Light 
with us, but we are to ſtudy to excel even one ano- 
ther: So that as we ftand in various Relations, which 
naturally require various Duties of us; ſo we muſt 
endeavour to excel one another in thoſe Duties. 

And to make this ſtill the more perfect, whatever 
is preſſed upon us, as a Duty, is not, as the hea- 
then Morality was, from a Conſideration of Conve- 
nience, Pleaſure, or Reputation, but as the Will of 
God. © 

For tho? *tis true, there is no Duty commanded 
in the Goſpel, but what is for our Advantage, and 
no Sin forbid, but what is hurtful to us; yet this, is 


not 
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not tõ be the prime Motive of our Obedience, not 
is this to be the Foot upon which we are to a; but 
we are to do all for the Love, and to the Glory of 
God, and in Obedience to his Will. 
{This is the Goſpel Rule of Life, than which no⸗ 
thing can be conceived more full in all Reſpects. 
But how perfect ſoever this Rule of the Chriſtian 
Life is, it was not likely to gain upon a wicked 
+ World, unleſs inforced Dy the Examples of thoſe 
that taught dei! {tO a 
And, therefore, as an exeniplary Life was a Cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to the Reformation of the World; 
ſo this was what Chriſt and the firſt Preachers of the 
Goſpel were particularly diſtinguſhed by, as even 
the Adverſaries of Chriſtianity have acknowledged. 
And whilſt Chriſtianity was thus recommended 
by ſuch Examples, this muſt neceſſarily tend to the 
Reformation of the World, ſo far as their Influence 
could reach; for by this they demonſtrated, that 
the Things they taught, were not mere ſpeculative, | 
but practical Truths, intended to regulate and amend | 
our Lives; and that they were not beyond the 
Reach of human Nature, when they themſelves 
led the Way before them; and that too in the 
moſt exalted Degrees even of the moſt difficult Du- | 
ties. And this muſt naturally ſhew, that their in- 
tention was only to make Men good and happy. 
But whatever Advantage Chriſtianity might re- 
ceivs. from the exemplary Lives of the firſt Teachers 
of it, yet as they preached to a very wicked World, 
there could be no Hopes of Reformation, without 
ſome Aſſurance of Pardon. | , 
And this is another Character of a divine Revelitioh 5 
ſo remarkable in Chriſtianity, that the very End of 
our Saviour's coming into the World, was to Jave 
Sinners, and the-whole Goſpel is nothing but a De- 
claration of the Mercy of God to them, and the 
Means by which it was to be attained by them. And 
as the + enn of the World is the Aegi 4 8 
the 
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the Revelation; and, therefore, we muſt in Reaſon 
expect, that the Mercy offer ' d 1 in ſuch a Revelation 
muſt be in ſuch vhs 9 as is ſuitable to this End 3 
and, by Conſequence, not to give the leaſt En- 
couragement to Sin; ſa we find this particularly 
taken Care of in the Chriſtian Method of Reconcilia. 
tion with God: For it teaches us that God is a holy 
Being; but nevertheleſs, that he is not willing chat 
uy Sinner ſhould, periſh. And, to prevent this, he 

ers them Pardon, upon Condition. that thay: part. 
with their Sins, and become good Men. 

And tho' God is repreſented upon ſuch a Repen- 
tance, to be as ready to forgive us, as a tender Fa- 
ther is to forgive his penitent Son. Yet we are 
taught, that this Repentance ſhall not be accepted, 
K's thro? the Sacrifice of the Death of Chriſt, there- 
by to convince us of the Neceſſity of forſaking all 
Sin, when the Pardon of it could not be n 
but at ſo great a Price. 

This Sacrifice Feſus Criſt has 3 for us vo- 
luntarily, which, tho' it was in one Reſpect a Con- 
firmation of his Miſſion, yet it was alſo done, as an 
Expiation f for us. And as God laid on him the Ini- 
quities of us all, ſo he has declared the Acceptance 
of his Blood, as a Propitiation for the Sins of the 
whole World: So that if they will turn from their 
Wickedneſs, they ſhall ſave their Souls alive. 

And to aſſure us of his Acceptance of the Death 
of Chriſt, he not only. raiſed him from the Dead, 
25 has given us a Privilege upon our — | 

o plead the Merit of his Sacrifice for us; „ but he 


* alſo taken him into Heaven, and has given him 
all Power, that we may reſt ſatisfied, that he is able 


to ove. to the uttermoſt thoſe. that come aum Gat ad 
bim. , 
This is the Goſpel. Scheme of aasee and. 7 
the Wiſdom of. this Centrivance- will be more re- 
markable, if we add one Conſideration more, vix. 


f this Method of Reconciliation was e 6: 
e 
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fuited to the Notions of Mankind; and was fitted 
not only to the Reformation of their Manners, but 
alſo idolatrous Worſhip. 

All the World had a Notion of the Neceſſity of 
an Expiation by Sacrifice: And as they knew no Rule 

to regulate their Expiations by, but the Nature of 
their Sins, which might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
require greater Atonements according to their diffe- 
rent Degrees of Guilt; fo this * not only a very 
coſtly Worſhip, but alſo produced a ſavage Practice 
of ſacrificing Men, and Women, and Children, 
imagining that the Dignity of human Nature, and 
the Innocency of Children, would be of ſo much 
the greater Efficacy to their Purpoſe. 

Now as we are convinced of the Barbarity, and 
of the Neceſſity of the Abolition of it: It is a great 
Inftance of the Wiſdom of this Scheme of Reconci- 
Ration, that 1t not only propoſes Pardon in ſuch a 
Way, as 1s agreeable to this general Notion of the 
World, by a Sacrifice of Expiation for their Sins; 
but alſo fuch a Sacrifice, as renders all others need- 
leſs : This Expiation bing wrought by a Perſon of 
ſuch Purity and Dignity, as to be ſufficient for the 
Sins of the whole World. 

If this Scheme be liable to Objection, that this 
Expiation is wrought by the Sacrifice of the Son of 
God, and that *tis ſtrange, that God ſhould ſuffer 
his Son to die. 

This, we muſt confeſs, is a great Myſtery : But 
the Difficulty of this does not ſeem to lie in the 
Death, fo much as in the Incarnation of the Son: 
For if we can conceive, that God might condeſcend 
to have a Perſon born in our Nature in fuch a Man- 
ner, as to be his own Production, and properly his 
Son: And if there he any Reaſon, that we can diſ- 
cover why he ſhould live in a human Way ; there 
is no Difficulty in ſuppoſing, that God might per- 
mit him to be put to Death ; and that not only be- 
cauſe this likewiſe might ſerve many wiſe Ends, 2 
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becauſe he might be capable of a Recom for it. 
And if there might be wiſe Reaſons for his Death, 
it is eaſily conceivable, that he might voluntarily 
chooſe this, in order to thoſe Ends to be ſerved by 
it: And that God might accept of the voluntary 
Suffering, as a Sacrifice for the Sins of the World. 

This is the Goſpel Notion of it: For the New 
Teſtament ſeems to ſet it forth, as the Contrivance of 
God the Father, declared to his Son, in his præ- 
exiſtent State; that in order to the Redemption of 
Mankind, he ſhould take human Nature him. 
And the Son is repreſented, as voluntarily ſubmitting 
to his Father's Will. [See Heb. x. g.] 

And as in the Body he came, and died the Death 
of a Slave; ſo God has highly exalted him in that 
very Nature, in which he ſufferd : And has not 
only declared, that he will accept of his Death, as 
a Price paid for our Redemption ; but that no one 
ſhall be accepted by him, but in and thro? his Inter- 
ceſſion for us. 

Thus I have done with this Character of a divine 
Revelation, relating to the Declaration of Pardon 
of Sin. | * 

The next Thing required in a divine Revelation, 
is the Aſſurance of Aſſiſtance and Acceptance: And 
this is ſo evident, that he that runs may read it, . 

We have the Promiſe of the divine Aſſiſtance of 
God's holy Spirit, upon the eaſy Condition of aſking 
it with an honeſt Deſire to make a due Improve- 
ment of it. | 43 

And when this holy Spirit is ſet forth as a divine 
Perſon, this is a vaſt Encouragement to ſet about to 
reform, when we know, we may be more than Con- 
querors thro him that ſtrengtbens us, if we will, at 
the ſame Time, improve the Aid he gives us. 

This is the Goſpel Promiſe of Aſſiſtance. 

But yet becauſe thro? the Weakneſs of our mortal 
Nature we cannot always ſtand upright, that we 
ſhould not be diſhearten'd, we have a further graci- 


OUus 
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ous Aſſurance given us, that God will not be ex 
treme to mark what is done amiſs. 


And what can be wanting in this Reſpect to invite 
a wicked People to repent and amend, that the Chri- 


ſtiafl Revelation has not here propoſed to them ? 
But yet, that nothing might be omitted, whereby 
it was poſſible to work upon them: We have, 
Laſtly, Another Confideration added ; which is, 
another Character of a divine Revelation, the Aſſu- 
rance of a future State : And that too laid open in 


the plaineſt and the fulleſt Manner, with ſuch parti- 
cular Circumſtances, and under ſuch affecting Repre- 


ſentations, as are beſt fitted to the End of Reformation. 

The Reward that good Men are to receive then, is 
ſet forth to us, under ſuch Ideas as are moſt likely to 
mvite our Hope, and excite us to endeavour after it, 
diz. a Crown, a Kingdom, a Treaſure, and Inheri- 


tance that fadeth not away, and a State of ever- 


laſting Pleaſure. Ave 

And whereas our Bodies ſhall be raiſed again; 
even theſe ſhall be changed into ſpiritual, incorrupti- 
ble, and immortal Bodies. 

The Miſery, on the other Hand, which wicked 
| Men ſhall endure in this State, that it might work more 
effectually upon us, is repreſented under ſuch Repre- 
ſentations, as are moſt terrible to human Nature. By 
a Worm that ſhall never die; by a Fire that will ne- 
wer be quenched; by a Thirſt that never will be allayed. 


And left all this ſhould be imagined only an art- 


ful Contrivance to awe Men into Obedience; *tis 
worth -our Obſervation, that the Miſery here threat- 
ned is founded in Nature, and theſe Similitudes have 
a natural Suitableneſs in them to the Thing they are 
intended to repreſent. 


As for the Miſery here threatned to Sin, tis ſuch 


as naturally ariſes from it: For as our Happineſs 
conſiſts in the Enjoyment of God; ſo by being ba- 


niſh'd from God, we muſt be miſerable : And yet. 


this is the natural Conſequence of Wen 
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Contradiction to Holineſs; and a ſinful Nature, and 


a holy God, are irreconcileable: And whilſt a Sinner 
continues in this Oppoſition to God, there muſt be 
a perpetual Separation between them, and tis im- 
poſſible but he muſt be miſerabfe. 

And when he comes to find himſelf Aub 
loſt, as his Conſcience will gaul him with bitter Re- 
flections; ; this is lively expreſſed by the Similitude 
of a Worm that dieth not. 

And as we all have a natural Deſire of Happineſs3 
fo when the Sinner ſhall find himſelf in Miſery, im- 
patiently deſiring Happineſs, and yet under an Inca- 
pacity of attaining it: This is very naturally repre- 
ſented by a Fire, tormenting him with burning Heat. 

If any Difficulty ariſes in our Minds, that this 
Puniſhment is ſaid to. be everlaſting, as ſeeming in- 
conſiſtent with God's Goodneſs and Juſtice to puniſn 
finite Sins with everlaſting Sufferings ; we may 
conſider, 

1/t, That this Suffering is not properly an Act of 
God, but the natural Effe& of a natural Cauſe ; 
and when this Suffering 1s threaten'd by God, as a 
Puniſhment, *tis nothing more than a Forewarning 
to Sinners of what will be the Conſequence of their 
Folly : This he does out of mere Goodneſs to pre- 
vent their Ruin. 

And if Men will, in Spite of all this, purſue 
their own Wills, they muſt be miſerable. 

And we have no more Reaſon to expect, that the 
Goodneſs of God ſhould work Miracles, to-prevent 
our Miſery in this-Caſe, than that he ſhould prevent 
all the Effe&s of other natural on that are 
hurtful to us. But, 

2dly, If we conſider. this Suffering as a Puniſh: 
ment, there is nothing conſiſtent with the Good- 
neſs or Juſtice of God in it; for as Man is 
capable of Laws, e may expect from the God 
neſs of God, that he will give us ſuch Laws, 
as are for our Happineſs: And as Laws muſt 

Vor. III. M m be 
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be inforced by Rewards and Puniſhments'; thoſe 
Puniſhments are moſt ſuitable to the Goodneſs 
of God, as a wiſe and holy Lawgiver, which are 
beſt fitted to produce Obedience, and thereby to 
make us happy: And, therefore, the juſt Propor- 
tion of Puniſhment to be annex'd to Laws, is not 
to be meaſured by the Nature of Sin, but by the 
Suitableneſs of it to the End it is intended for, 
which is the Prevention of Sin; and by Conſe- 
quence, that muſt be a juſt Meaſure of Puniſhment, 
which is beſt fitted for this Purpoſe. , 
And ſince 'tis plain, that the threatning of ever- 
laſting Miſery is not more than enough for this 
Purp oſe; it will hence follow, that the Goodneſs of 
God, conſider'd under the Direction of Wiſdom and 
Holineſs, could not have appeared ſo conſpicuouſly 
in any leſs Puniſhment. | 

And if it be Goodneſs in God to threaten ſuch Pu- 
niſhments thereby to affright Men into Happineſs ; 
it cannot be inconſiſtent with his Goodneſs or Juſtice 
to execute thoſe Puniſhments, ſo long as there are 
any Beings capable of ſinning: And ſince the Goſpel 
tells us, that Angels, and good Men, ſhall live for 
ever; who as they are free Beings, will, as ſuch, 
be capable of Sinning; and, therefore, ſtand in 
Need of proper Motives to Obedience, to preſerve 
them innocent and happy : It will follow, that there 
will always be Reaſon for the Execution of theſe 
Puniſhments, becauſe there will be always free 
Agents to be terrified from Sin. 

Theſe Reaſonings ſeem plainly to demonſtrate to 
us the Neceſſity of everlaſting Puniſnments. 
But how credible ſoever this may be, with reſpect 
to the Chriſtian Revelation, yet all this would ſig- 
nify but little, unleſs it were attended with another 


Character of a divine Revelation, and that is, Miracles. 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, I have obſerv'd, did ſuch 
Miracles as were abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate 
to the World, that they were ſent from God: And, 


by 
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by, Conſequence, the Rules they preſcribed were the 
Will of God. But that Ar might — 
wanting to give us the utmoſt Satisfaction, 


of ſome particular Miracles wrought for the Confir- 


mation of ſome of the more ann n 


Thus for Inſtance; 


Ass our Saviour came into the World, to 8 
the World; and as the firſt Step to a Reformation is 
Repentance, and the firſt Motive to Repentance, 
Hope of Pardon; ſo he was not content to put the 
Belief and Aſſurance of this Pardon, upon the 
neral Credit of his other Miracles only, but 
wrought. a particular Miracle to ſhew that he had 
Power upon Earth to forgive Sins. 222 

And as he died to redeem us, ſo that we might 


be aſſured of it, he roſe from the Dead as a TeWt- 


mony of it. 

And as he had aſſured us, that our Bodies ſhould 
riſe again, he ſhewed the Certainty of it by the Re- 
ſurrection of his own. 

But becauſe his Reſurrection was only a Riſing in 


this World, and becauſe the Happineſs of a Chriſ- 


tian is to be \ in Heaven, that we might be ſure of 
this, he miraculouſly aſcended thither ; and that his 
Diſciples might not doubt of his being in Heaven; 
he ſent down his Holy Ghoſt to Ar his high 
Power there: That whereas they were choſen to 
preach the Goſpel to all Nations, they might be 
endued with the Gift of Languages to qualify them 
for it. 

And with theſe Gifts, thoſe poor ignorant Men 
baffſed the Wiſdom of the Learned, and defeated 


the Oppoſition of the Mighty. They did what a, 


Revelation was wanted for, 'and bom the Chriſtian 
Revelation was intended for, they relermbds Man- 


kind where-ever they came. 


Thus we ſee the Nature and Evidents; La De- 


ſign and Neceſſity of Chriſtianity, in order to the 


Reformation and Happineſs of che our, And 
2 how 
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how it furniſhes us with all Things neceſſary for this 
Reformation, and agrees with all the Characters of 
ſuch a Revelation, as might reaſonably be expected 
from God. And here, I muſt obſerve, that it is 
the very Scheme of Providence before demonſtrated, 


from the Natures and Reaſons of Things. 
If there ſhould be any Objections raiſed from thge 


Relation that Chrifttanity bears to the Old Teſtament, 
and the Difficulty that ſome pretend there is in un- 


derſtanding the Prophecies, and making out the 


Correſpondence of Chriſtianity with them, they are 
not to be regarded; Chriſtianity will ſtand by its 
own internal Evidence, without Regard to the Old 
Teſtament. LL, 2 | 

But, however, I will demonſtrate, that Chriſtia- 
nity has ſufficient Evidence of its Truth, from the 
Relation it bears to that Book. 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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